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161 Sixth Ave. . New York 














In BALSAMUOL, we have incorporated the 
freshness of all outdoors ...the healthy odor 
of deep woods and mountain air + Possessing 
a truly balsamic and retentive odor, BAL- 
SAMUL will replace all the natural balsam 
and gum characters in your formulae—most 
effectively and without their inconveniences. 
++ HALSAMOL is especially good as a base 
and fixative for floral types. When 

used in combination with smooth 

warm tones, it forms the back- 

ground of many present-day 

popular perfumes. 


$32.00 per pound. Write us for 
further details and suggestions 
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762 South Wolfe Street, Baltimore 31, Maryland 
2444 East 8th Street, Los Angeles 21, California 


Liquid Soaps, 


Floor Seals, Floor Treatments, Deodorant Blocks, 





Liquid Deodorants, Plumbing Specialties, Special Cleaners, Self-Polishing Waxes, 


Powdered Waxes, Oil Soaps, Liquid Cleaners, Disinfectants, Insecticides, Metal Pol’shes. Furniture Polishes, Deodorant Block Holders. Soap Dispensers 
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THE ONE SAFE WAX FOR ALL TYPES OF FLOORS 


‘ 


SAME HIGH QUALITY — TMMEDIATE BELIVERY 


Ayaan 


‘SUPER WAX 


>. 


HIGHER GLOSS 
WITH 
LESS SLIP 


. WAX exhibits a higher gloss. 
with less slip'and does it for a longe 
period between applications than any 
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... shipping to industry from three great plants | 
MICHIGAN ° TEXAS ° CALIFORNIA 3 

Wherever you are, you are not very far from quality of Dow Chemicals is instantly available. . 
a dependable source of supply for Dow Requests for information on any of the t 


Industrial Chemicals. And, regardless of how chemicals listed below will receive prompt 


Pn 


many plants you operate, the traditional high attention. 


DOW INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda « Aniline Oils + Phenol + Glycols + Hydrochloric 
Acid + Chlorides + Epsom Salt + and more than 75 others. 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN CHEMICALS Inpiépansanse 


York + * Philodelphi + W n re lew n . hi . Lovi - Hu 
New Yor Boston ——— ash ngto Cleveland _ Ciicoge St. Lovis ouston TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
mn Francisco + lLosAngeles + Secs 
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BOLDNESS 1S STRENGTHENED BY CAUTION 
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Success in tackling something 
new requires a mixture of bold- 
ness and caution. 

Your own experience un- 
doubtedly confirms this fact, and 
chemical research here at Emery 
is based on it. Bold planning 
and experiment bring forth new 


products. Cautious test- 


The checking never stops. 
Even those products we've been 
making for 100 years are still 
watched over by constant 
laboratory control. 

Because of Emery’s cautious 
boldness, you, as a present or 
future user of our products, have 


the valuable assurance 


" ‘ oo Roy, _ 
ing and checking mature $ % that these materials 
» ° al - 
them before they are = 2 will always perform as 
. a . 
announced to industry. & § specified. 
% = 
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MAKERS OF STEARIC AND PALMITIC 






New England Office 
187 Perry Street 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SAVINGS 
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ACIDS, OLEIC ACID, FATTY ACID 
GLYCERINE, PITCH, CANDLES, SANTITONE 


CINCINNATI. ORIO 


KF stablished 1840 


Canadian Representative 


Canada Colors & Chemicals, Ltd. 


Toronto, Ont., Canada 








STAMPS AND 








TWO LATEST PRODUCTS 
OF EMERY RESEARCH 


AZELAIC ACID—A _ nine-carbon 
dibasic acid with a carboxyl 
radical at each end of the chain. 
Esters of azelaic acid with 
glycerine and other polyhy- 
dric alcohols produce soft alkyd 
resins. The esters of mono- 
hydric alcohols have relatively 
high boiling points suggesting 


heir use as plasticizers. 


PELARGONIC ACID — A nine- 
carbon aliphatic fatty acid with 
only one carboxy! radical. 
Forms high boiling esters which 
are compatible with many res- 
ins. A primary agent in the oil 
modification of alkyd resins. 


Further information and laboratory» 


samples available on request. 
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New York Office 
1336 Woolworth Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 
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For over:145 years DxO has 

_ produced Aromatics and Essential Oils 
of outstanding quality. That aim 

is as sure today as it has 

been over the years. 


We invite you to submit your perfuming problems 
to our competent compounding laboratories. 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 
190 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA «+ ST. LOUIS + LOS ANGELES 
Plant and Labs., Bayonne, N. J. 
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POINTS TO 
REMEMBER 


Economical. A thin coat dries in a few minutes to hard, lustrous 
finish without polishing. 


For use on rubber, wood, linoleum, rubber tile, asphalt tile, mas- 
tic, terazzo and cement. 


Does not solidify in storage. 
Has no unpleasant odor. 


Always delivers full value. 


THE DAVIES-YOUNG SOAP COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Out west a few hundred little Polish 
refugees on their way to a haven in 
Mexico, used up 1600 cakes of soap 
in a few days. Soap—an unknown 
treasure to them—will be hunérily 
sought by millions in Europe after 
the war. The more appealing the 
perfume, the greater the demand. 
Your soap perfumed by our top- 
ranking specialists will bea winner 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Now 


i I 
is not too soon to plan. 


* 


VAN AMERINGEN-HAEBLER INC. ¢ 315 FOURTIL AVE. NEW YORK.N. Y. 
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IN WAR OR PEACE — 
NEO-FAT FATTY ACIDS 
GUARANTEE THESE 
~ ADVANTAGES 












1. FASTER SAPONIFICATION ! overhead costs remain almost constant. And 


that means the unit processing cost is reduced. 


With NEO-FATS saponification is at least 


twice as fast as with neutral fats, thus en- 
* See proof of NEO-FATS’ important advan- 


tages in your own plant. Check NEO-FATS 
listed below for the type you need and wire 


abling your present kettles ... in the same 
length of time ...to turn out double the 


volume of soap possible with whole fats. : 
or write Armour for samples, complete in- 


2. GREATER YIELD! formation and quotations. 


You will get a consistently higher yield of 





anhydrous soap per pound of fat base using 





NEO-FATS than with whole fats. These NEO-FATS ore specially prepared for 
soap manufacturers 
a BETTER QUALITY SOAP! Neo-Fat No. 3 (Mixed Oleic-Linoleic Acids 
: " Double Distilled Corn Oil Fatty Acids 
With NEO-FATS saponification is not only Double Distilled Cottonseed Fatty Acids 
faster—it is also more complete. This gives Double Distilled Animal Fatty Acids 
you a better finished, more neutral soap. 
js : And Our Newest Product for 
What’s more, NEO-FATS’ uniform high qual- Quality Potash Soaps 
ity is assured by Armour’s rigid chemical NEO-FAT $-142 
control of every production step. ; , ; 
Neo-Fat S-142 is a fractionally distilled 
tall oil fatty acid which is completely ex- 
4. ECONOMICAL! empt from FDO-42 and all other current 
limitation orders, 


As NEO-FATS double your production capac- 





ity — your equipment cost, labor and other 
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ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


1355 WEST 31S STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Like the Army’s famous jeep, many among today’s 





“newcomers” born of wartime emergency, are proving 
thémselves more versatile, and in countless cases, are 

erforming with an efficiency far beyond what was 
expected of ‘them. 

It is replacements of this caliber that Givaudan’s re- 
search is hard at work developing...substitutes p/us that 
give “extra value” to Givaudan’s high quality standards. 

All of these replacement materials are not new. 
Actually many of today’s outstanding ‘“‘pinch-hitters”’ 
are long-known, highly regarded products for which new 
uses have been found. But whether it be new product, 
or old product with new use, you can be sure that 
whatever Givaudan supplies will be the finest that can 
be produced under today’s limitations...sound assur- 
ance that it pays to “Buy Wisely...Buy Givaudan.”’ 
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CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


.. ~ ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT 
PRODUCERS OF BASIC CHEMICALS 


CAUSTIC SODA 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE 

SODA ASH 

CHLORINE 

DRY ICE 

BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 
AROMATIC INTERMEDIATES 


HYDROGEN 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION - Wyandotte, Michigan 
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LAUNDAY SOAPS - WASHING POWDERS - LIQUID CLEANSERS - POLISHES, etoc 


JAVONELLA 


Even when Oil of Citronella was low ‘in price and easy to obtain, 
JAVONELLA was a reliable favorite. A great many manufacturers 
preferred its finer, cleaner odor, its uniform quality and consistent 
economy. And now that Citronella is so high in price and difficult 


to get, JAVONELLA is more important to you than ever before. 


FELTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, inc. a 


599 JOHNSON AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF AROMATIC CHEMICALS, ESSENTIAL OILS, PERFUMES AND FLAVORS 
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IMFLATION 


is one bomb that can 
reach your factory! 


Maybe you believe there is no danger of 
inflation? At least no danger on the Allied 
side? 

Well, an American airman in Moscow on 
an official mission recently was offered 
$500.00 in cash for a $70.00 American coat, 
and some fellow fliers sold their personal 
shoes for $30.00 and $40.00 a pair, to 
Russian civilians. A single Russian cigarette 
(containing only one-third the tobacco in 
our American cigarettes) cost 27 cents. 


The dangerous thing about inflation is 
that once it gets loose no power can stop it. 
Inflation is the one bomb that could reach 
your factory and sweep it away. 


Inflation can ruin everyone. It can bring 
starvation and financial disaster to whole 
nations. 

It is hard for a man with a pay envelope 
full of money to see the danger in it. It is 
hard for a woman with a fist full of dollars 
to see that they may be dynamite. 

But you can see it, Real leadership is 
needed in the fight against inflation. You 
can help supply it. Will you help? One way 
is to put up this poster where it reaches your 
people.— KoppersCompany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KOPPERS 





THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY ) 





Korrers Company, Korrers BuILpInc, PirtspurGH, Pa. 


Please send me copies of your anti-inflation poster. 


Your Name en EEE 


Position _.. Company 


Address — — 
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Inflation 


broke the German people 


This happened in Suman if the same ‘thing happened 


World War |. eo ee 


SEFORE THE wae 








EARLY INFLATION 


250.000 merks — bought . ome would cost 60 thousend dollors 





> PEAK OF INFLATION @ 


One million meorks bev@ht. wo td ost 240 thovsend dollors 


Don't let it break America 
Pay off old debts - Pay your insurance 
Don’t pay more than ceiling prices 
ee ee A 
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Immediate Delivery! 


(One barrel or a carload) 








75,325 square feet of floor space used exclusively for the manufacture of sanitation products 


QUALITY 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 


We now have ample stocks of raw materials on hand and can supply 


you with the dishwashing compounds you need. 


Tell us the degree of water hardness in your locality, and we will 


recommend the proper grade for your use. 


Rigid laboratory control is maintained at all times. This is your 


protection and assures you of getting uniform quality products at all times. 


Write for qoutations. Packed in 


325% bbls. and 100% drums. 


HEMICAL MANUFACTURING ( 


AND DISTRIBUTIN G ens 
SIXTH & BUSHKILL DRIVE +. + EASTON, PA. 
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JONES TOGGLE PRESSES 








ECONOM Y ? 
Certainly— 


But Don't let it be too expensive 


A sense of real economy has always 
distinguished American industry. But 
don’t let economy become false. Old, 
worn out, noisy presses ruin costly dies, 
rack the nerves of employees, and pro- 
duce cracked, unsightly cakes that fall 
apartin use. They are mighty expensive 
economy. “Keeping the old press going” 
by continually replacing one worn part 
after another soon costs the price of a 
new press; yet you have but old press 
performance. 


If your press is worn beyond repair, 
replace it after the war with a new im- 
proved JONES TOGGLE OPERATED 
PRESS. 





Type ET Toilet Soap Toggle Press 


The Standardized CONSTANT MOTION CARTONER packages bottles, 
jars, tins, collapsible tubes and many other articles. It feeds, folds, 
and inserts direction sheets and corrugated board liners with the loads. 











R, A. JONES & COMPANY, UNC. 


P.O. BOX 485 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Fy OR some years, we have been of 
the opinion that the tonnage of home-made 
soap produced in the United States every 
year is much larger than the average soaper 
suspects, and that if he knew the real figures, 
they would give him quite a shock. Al- 
though there is little chance to determine 
the figures, the frequency and regularity of 
reports in the press lead us to believe that 
they are large. Today, of course, the soap 
industry does not bother too much about 
home-made soap,—except that it diverts 
grease away from channels to the soap ket- 
tle,—but under normal conditions and espe- 
cially in lean years, it could be a matter of 
more importance. 


One of the latest reports on home soap 
manufacture tells about the soap plant at 
a large western state hospital with some five 
thousand inmates and employes. For a num- 
ber of years, this institution has converted 
its waste kitchen grease to “‘soap products 
suited to its particular needs.’’ The report 
goes on to say that “not only can soaps be 
made at about one-twelfth what the hospital 
would have to pay for them, but they can 
be made according to specifications to meet 
the needs of the various hospite) depart- 
ments.” 


Specification soaps for hospital uses from 
recovered kitchen grease? Quite a soap- 
making trick to say the least! Or do they 
just put up with the soap obtained because 
the fat represents no cash outlay, and use 
it for rough work when the users really pre- 
fer a factory-made soap? What about the 
hands of the workers, and surfaces and 
laundry on which it is used? And at one- 
twelfth the cost of factory soap? Labor, 
steam, alkali must all be free. 


January, 1944 


Some day the soap industry should un- 
dertake through an educational campaign 
to explode the myth of the great economies 
of small-scale amateur soap manufacture. 
We do not refer to institutional operations 
of a practical type in charge of a real soap- 
maker, but to operations which are carried 
on in a very small way almost wholly as an 
excuse to use up waste kitchen grease. In 
time, the point might be proved that it is 
really more economical in the long run to 
sell the grease to a renderer and buy soap 
from a soap manufacturer. 


SS 


JN LL along the line, there ap- 
pears to be a general easing in the stringent 
oil and fat situation which characterized 
the market for the better part of 1943. Per- 
mitting smaller soap makers to use larger 
quantities of fats and oils without glycerine 
recovery is indicative of the improved stock 
position of glycerine as well as a better raw 
material situation. Likewise, reports reflect 
at least a partial correction in the scarcity of 
many popular soap brands in distributing 
channels, particularly flakes and chips. Pri- 
vate brand soap appears to be somewhat 
easier to purchase today when compared 
with the extremely tight situation a few 
months back. 

As 1944 begins, the over-all outlook for 
the average soaper shows definite improve- 
ment over that of a year ago. Not only are 
generally better supplies of both domestic 
and foreign fats and oils available for soap 
manufacture, but an adequate stock pile of 
fats has been built up by the War Food Ad- 
ministration which we believe meets,—and 
possibly exceeds,—their earlier estimates of 
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emergency requirements. Their gradual 
easing of restrictions would indicate that 
the worst is past as far as soap raw mate- 
rials are concerned and that soapers will 
be less hampered in their future operations 
than they were in 1943. If the number of 
squawks which have come to us over the 
past two months are any criterion, we haz- 
ard a guess that things on the whole among 
soapers have considerably more of a rose- 
ate hue today than was the case a few 


months ago. 


= when we had begun to 
believe that ‘‘our contribution to the war 
effort” had reached the end of its tether as 
a motif for advertising to the general public, 
we note that one of the prominent American 
soapers has announced that this will be one 
of the more important themes in their ad- 
vertising over the first half of 1944. In the 
opinion that this note in advertising has 
been overdone during the past year, we are 
not alone. Frankly, we do not believe that 
it ever had much standing with the man-on- 
the-street or with the woman-at-the-wash- 
tub, and that it has given many a business 
man a swift pain in the neck. If this par- 
ticular soaper or any other manufacturer 
were seeking a “‘last year’s bird nest’’ upon 
which to build an advertising campaign, 
we feel that this war-effort contribution 
theme fills the bill perfectly. 


@AD 


~ 4 


A\., acute shortage of oils and 


fats again appears likely to be the German 
Achilles’ heel. Travelers from Germany 
arriving in Portugal all carry the same news, 
that a lack of fats is becoming the most seri- 
ous problem facing the German war econ- 
omy. These reports have apparently been 
confirmed by recent investigations of news- 
men in Lisbon,—with the added opinion 
that a dearth of fats will bring the downfall 
of Germany even before her armies are 
beaten. 
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Following World War I, the Germans 
maintained that it was not the might of the 
Allied armies which brought about German 
defeat, but the stifling blockade of the Brit- 
ish fleet which cut her off from outside 
sources of raw materials, oils and fats above 
all, and precipitated an internal collapse. 
Will history repeat itself? Or will German 
access to sources of oils and fats in Central 
Europe, Italy, France, Spain, Scandinavia, 
and the Low Countries, which she did not 
have in World War I, suffice materially to 
postpone the inevitable? If reports out of 
Germany are confirmed, the fat supply is 
already below the minimum required to sus- 
tain the civilian population. To some extent, 
fats may be synthesized for the soap kettle, 
but not for the stomachs of German people. 


Y 


as the end of the war will be 
the signal for a number of new detergent 
products, chiefly of the synthetic organic 
variety, to make their debut on the Ameri- 
can market, we are quite well convinced. 
Reports in and about the trade regarding 
new retail products of this type have been 
buzzing louder and louder during recent 
weeks. Gossip says that several post-war 
plans are set and ready to go in this direc- 
tion with the backing of rather large mer- 
chandising organizations. Not only will a 
few soapers be engaged in this new market- 
ing of synthetic detergents, but others who 
have heretofore had little connection with 
soaps and detergents, except perhaps as dis- 
tributing agents, will play their part. 

Most soapers are conscious of this poten- 
tial post-war development and understand 
the competitive problems which it may pose 
for them. An old-fashioned dog-fight for 
markets is a possibility. Just what will be 
the outcome, nobody knows now. If it is a 
case of soapers climbing on the synthetic de- 
tergent band-wagon, we do not believe that 
many will hesitate. But be that as it may, 
readiness for any sort of post-war market- 
ing eventuality should be wise. 
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SOAP CONTAINERS . 


RACTICAL maximums on con- 
Dereon of paper and paper board 

used in the packaging and ship- 
ping of soaps, washing compounds, 
etc., seem already to have been reached, 
or even passed in some cases, by the 
rank and file of firms in the soap in- 
dustry. The consensus of opinion in 
the trade seems now to be that any 
further container economies could be 
made only at the expense of inevitable 
damage and waste of equally scarce 
and essential supplies of soaps. These, 
at least, are the opinions uncovered by 
a representative of Soap and Sanitary 
Chemicals in a recent survey of the 
trade on this subject which has been 
giving so much concern to soap makers 
all over the country. 

We set out to find what the 
record of the soap industry has been in 
paper conservation, whether there are 
any substantial further possibilities for 
savings as yet unexplored, and what the 
unfavorable results of container rede- 
sign may have been in certain in- 
stances, and, finally, how widely the 
story of the industry’s contribution to 
the paper conservation drive has been 
disseminated both among members of 
the industry itself and among the gen- 
eral public. 

In brief the story seems to be 
that the industry has been successful 
in reducing its annual consumption of 
paper and paper board by somewhere 
between thirty and thirty-five million 
pounds. Accurate figures on total con- 
sumption of paper before and after the 
advent of the conservation program 
are unfortunately not available, but the 
net saving to date is estimated by those 
in good position to judge accurately at 
approximately twelve per cent of for- 
mer total consumption. Considering 
that most soaps have in the past been 
sold,—and packed—on a price basis, 
and that there has always, on the gen- 
eral run of household soaps, at least, 
been a strong incentive to keep packag- 
ing costs, and hence paper consumption 
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Efforts of the soap industry in direction of 


paper conservation estimated to have 


resulted in saving 30,000,000 Ibs. of paper and 


paper board annually 


further economies 


called unwise and a threat to most efficient 


distribution of our short supplies of soap 


low, this saving of one-eighth of for- 
mer total paper consumption can prob- 
ably be accepted as an eminently 
praiseworthy record for the industry. 

As for possibilities of further 
savings, this question seems to be in- 
extricably tied up with the threat of 
loss and damage to essential soap sup- 
plies and also with the distribution of 
the supply of soap that is available. 
The industry has gone almost without 
exception to the use of the lightest 
available weight of paper board for its 
shipping containers,—200 pounds test 
corrugated. The overall dimensions of 
shipping containers have been trimmed 
to the maximum and almost every firm 
in the industry has already from sheer 
necessity eliminated all possible di- 
viders, liners, supports, false sides, etc. 
With present board made from jute 
rather than kraft, and from recovered 
rather than virgin pulp, these light- 
weight containers are said to represent 
about the minimum requirement for 
safe shipment of soaps. Damage and 
shipping losses have of course increased 
considerably already, and any further 
weakening and trimming of present 
containers would in all probability be 
overcompensated for by a dispropor- 
tionate loss in short soap supplies. 

In the case of the exterior ship- 
ping containers, the only further pos- 
sibility for savings, and that a very 
questionable and debatable possibility, 
would seem to be in the adoption of 
larger packs. Packing more items 
in larger shipping cases would seem to 
present, for some firms at least, poten- 
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tialities for further shipping container 
conservation. Those concerns that 
have taken a negative attitude toward 
larger packs, however, point out that 
heavier paper board would be needed 
for such larger containers to carry the 
heavier weights, and that this would 
in most cases nullify any expected sav- 
ings. They also argue that the adop- 
tion of larger packs would inevitably 
mean shipping more soap to certain 
small dealers than they are accustomed 
to handling, which might mean that 
other dealers would have none. They 
point to possible dislocation in stocks 
in the hands of dealers and the danger 
of aggravating in the minds of some 
section of the soap-buying public the 
fear of soap shortages. In general 
larger packs are opposed by the firms 
having national distribution. They 
are under the necessity of securing the 
widest possible distribution and avail- 
ability of their national brands, and 
fear, probably with very good reason, 
that they would not be able to accom- 
plish this if forced to ship in larger 
units. 

Additional possibilities of still 
further paper savings would seem to 
be obtainable in the packaging of the 
higher priced, luxury or gift type 
soaps. In the recent holiday market 
gift soaps were still found packed in a 
manner that may to some seem some- 
what out of keeping with the Spartan 
spirit expected of a nation at war. The 
record of the soap industry in this re- 
spect, we might add, is certainly no 
worse than that of most other pro- 
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ducers selling through the department 
store field. With miles of fancy wrap- 
ping papers still being consumed to 
satisfy the holiday spirit, there would 
seem to be no particular reason to single 
out soap makers for special and rigid 
tegulations on packaging. 

The record of the industry, has, 
we would say, been in general a very 
good one on performance. Where it 
has fallen down as usual has been in 
the matter of publicizing developments 
and accomplishments. Back in 1941, 
a committee headed by Roy Peet of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. and ap- 
pointed by the old OPM adopted a set 
of standards for soap containers de- 
signed to produce maximum possible 
conservation. Unfortunately these 
standards were never freely published 
in the trade press. They were agreed 
to and no doubt acted upon by a high 
percentage of the major firms who 
participated in the discussions, but it 
would seem to be quite possible that 
some smaller firms may have failed to 
effect the same economies, or may have 
delayed in putting them into effect, 
solely through lack of knowledge of 
what was going on. 


Another industry committee— 
or “task force” as official Washington 
loves militarily to designate these in- 
dustry groups—has recently completed 
a further study on the subject of the 
soap packages, re-use of exterior ship- 
ping containers, and paper conservation 
in general. One of the “tasks” being un- 
dertaken as a result of this survey is 
a test in the Chicago district on the 
recovery and re-use of soap shipping 
containers. It is to be hoped that the 
moment indicative results are available 
that they will be given the widest pos- 
sible publicity, and not confined to the 
“not-to-be-published” oblivion of so 
many of the reports and findings of 
these “task committees.” There would 
seem to be not the slightest possible 
reason for keeping from any soap 
maker the possibilities in any proposal 
for paper conservation, and it would 
seem, likewise, to be the best conceiv- 
able type of industry public relations 
to keep the general public advised as 
to every move the industry is making 
to keep in step with the paper conser- 


vation drive. 
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On this latter point, it might be 
worth while for some soap makers to 
consider the bad consumer reaction, 
particularly under the whip of the 
present emphasis on paper conservation, 
that results when the housewife opens 
a soap package to find it apparently 
only partially filled and, to her, very 
obviously wasting paper, in addition to 
tending to deceive the purchaser. Of 
course the problems in packaging a 
product such as soap flakes are well 
known to the informed, but the aver- 
age consumer may in many cases not 
realize that it is the inevitable and un- 
avoidable break-down and settling of 
the flakes in the package that are re- 
sponsible for the apparently unfilled 
container which reaches her, and not 
any desire on the part of the soap 
maker either to deceive her or to waste 
essential paper board. An explanatory 
legend on the package, or an insert in 
occasional packages could serve to ex- 
plain the difficulties of soap flake pack- 
aging and short-circuit any possible 
unfavorable consumer reaction. 


URNING back to the subject of 
fie industry’s actual accomplish- 
ments in the way of paper conserva- 
tion, the following summary reviews 
developments since the problem was 
first attacked in 1941. It was in Au- 
gust of that year that Norbert A. 
McKenna, chief of OPM’s Pulp and 
Paper Section, requested a2 committee 
consisting of Roy W. Peet and three 
others to recommend to OPM how a 25 
per cent saving in paper tonnage could 
be accomplished in a group of indus- 
tries of which soap-making was one. 
Industry meetings were held in New 
York and Chicago shortly thereafter, 
to which all in the industry were in- 
vited and at which most of the larger 
companies were represented, to discuss 
the subject and present suggestions. 
Following these meetings a committee 
was named headed by A. J. Caldwell 
of Lightfoot-Schultz Co., and contain- 
ing among its members technical ex- 
perts of B. T. Babbitt Co., Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Cudahy Packing 
Co., Lever Bros. Co., Procter & Gam- 
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dustry to adopt. 


inally issued in March, 1942: 


MEDICINAL PRODUCTS AND COSMETICS 


For products weighing less 
SE. Wns vedic docusckee 018 


For products weighing over 
_ ft eer ner .020 


2. The caliper of paperboard used 
in cartons for collapsible tubes shall 
not exceed a caliper of .016 weigh- 


coated, except giant sizes holding 5 
ounces or more gross weight of con- 
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ARGELY responsible for the 
| Sonne in paper and paper- 
board that the soap industry has 
been able to effect over the past 
two years were the recommenda- 
tions of the Paper Conservation 
Committee headed by Roy W. Peet, 
and which the WPB unofficially 
asked box makers and the soap in- 
The following 


WPB recommendations were orig- 


1. Maximum calipers to be ob- 
served for packaging of pharmaceut- 
icals and cosmetic products are as 


follows: 
Maximum 
Caliper 
For products weighing less 
ES MS. wo-nnesseetewninn 016 


ing 69 lbs. per 1000 sq. ft. on the 
basis of regular finish white patent 


tents not including the carton itself 
shall be allowed a caliper of .018 
white patent coated weighing 77 
Ibs. per 1000 sq. ft. 


Exception: Heavier caliper board 
may be used when absolutely neces- 
sary for combination runs as a mat- 
ter of economy to conserve labor 
and machine hours at point of fabri- 
cation. 


Soap 


1. The caliper of paperboard used 
in cartons for soap chips, flakes. and 
granulated, powdered and sprayed 
soaps, shall not exceed the maxi- 
mum caliper for the marked net 
weights shown in the following 
schedule: 


Marked Mazi- Pounds Per 

Net Weight mum 1000 Sq. Ft. 
Ounces Caliper B.M. W.P.C 
0 -5 0.16 65 69 
5 - 8% .016 72 77 
8%-12 .020 80 82 
12 -14 .022 85 88 
14 -19 .024 90 96 
19 -26 .026 96 104 
26 -40 .028 103 112 
40 -80 .030 111 120 


Exceptions: (a) For tight wrapped 
packages, i.e.; packages consisting 
of paperboard shell and outer glued 
wrapper, the caliper of the board 
may be .018 even though above 
standards call for less. 


(b) Where combination printing 
orders are necessary, exception is 
made so that board used for cartons 
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ble Co. and Swift & Co. 
mendations of this committee 


The recom- 
were 
subsequently bulletined to several hun- 
dred soap makers by the Association 
of American Soap and Glycerine Pro- 
ducers. 

The economies suggested by the 
committee, which eventually received 
the endorsement of WPB, were widely 
adopted by the industry, and are said 
to have resulted in annual savings of 
between thirty and thirty-five million 
pounds of paper and paper board. Use 
of lower caliper board is considered to 
have contributed some ten million 
pounds to making up this total, while 
fifteen million pounds are credited to 
adoption of lighter shipping containers 
and through other economies of box- 
board used in inner packings of ship- 
ping containers. 

The above savings have been 
estimated before considering further 
savings forced upon the industry 
through reduced production and ship- 
ment of soaps. FDA restrictions on 


soap production rates have provided 








further automatic checks on the 
amount of packing and shipping ma- 
terials needed by the industry. 

Over the past few months the 
industry has been seeking out further 
possibilities for reducing its need for 
paper and paper board through a con- 
tainer reclamation and re-use program. 
The possibilities in this direction seem 
somewhat limited due to various fac- 
tors such as high cost of recovery and 
repair, necessity of changing to ex- 
pensive and labor wasteful spot sealing, 
inability to re-use many of today’s 
containers because of poor quality, etc. 
It has been recognized, however, that 
even such strong objections as these 
would eventually lose their validity 
should it become completely impossi- 
ble to secure sufficient stocks of new 
containers. To give the whole idea 
as complete a test as possible the in- 
dustry is arranging a try-out of the 
recovery and re-use idea in the Chi- 
It is hoped that the 


experiment will get under way some 


cago district. 


time in January, and the active coop- 
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of lower marked net weight may 
be of the caliper of the cartons hav- 
ing the higher marked net weight. 


2. The caliper of paperboard used 
in cartons for washing powders shall 
not exceed the maximum caliper for 
the marked net weight shown in 
the following table: 


Marked Mazxi- Pounds Per 
Net Weight mum 1000 Sq. Ft. 
Ounces Caliper B. M. W.P.C 
0- 6 .016 65 69 
6-12 .018 72 77 
12-20 .020 80 82 
20-24 .022 85 88 
24-32 .024 90 96 
32-44 .026 96 104 
44-52 .028 103 112 
52-56 .030 111 120 


Exceptions: (a) For tight wrapped 
packages, i.e., packages consisting 
of paperboard shell and outer glued 
paper, the caliper of the board may 
be .018 even though above stand- 
ards call for less. 


(b) Where combination printing 
orders are necessary, exception is 
made so that board used for cartons 
of lower marked net weight may be 
of the caliper of the cartons having 
the higher marked net weight. 


3. The caliper of paperboard used 
in a carton with closed ends, printed 
or unprinted, glued or not glued, for 
an individual bar of soap, shall not 
exceed .016, weighing 65 pounds per 
thousand square feet bleached 
manila or single manila or 69 pounds 
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per thousand square feet of white 
patent coated, regular finish. 


Exception: Where combination 
printing orders are necessary, ex- 
ception is made so that the board 
used for cartons of lower marked 
net weight may be of the caliper 
of the cartons having the higher 
marked net weight. 


RETAILERS BOXES 


D. Parcel Post Boxes. 


All sizes can be made in calipers, 
lighter than shown below but no 
heavier than shown in the square 
inch groups. 

Maximum Caliper 
Boxes contain- 

ing 500 or less 

sq. in. (lor2 .028 No. 2 gauge List 

pe. style).... No. 2 Finish 


Over 500 sq. in. 
to 750 sq. in. .030 No. 2 gauge List 
inclusive ... No. 2 Finish 


Over 750 sq. in. 
to 1,100 sq.in. .036 No. 2 gauge List 
inclusive ... No. 2 Finish 


Over 1,450 sq. 
Py Steak 


.045 No. 2 gauge List 
No. 2 Finish 


NOTE: Sub-sections A, B, C and E 
of the “Retailers Boxes” section are 
omitted because they pertain to 
laundry, garment, cake and florist 
boxes. 
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eration of all soap makers who deliver 
soaps to the Chicago area has been 
sought. This large scale test of the re- 
use idea will be watched with much 


interest. 


ARTLY because of its own good 
P record on reducing container needs, 
and partly because of its status as an 
essential civilian commodity, soap has 
escaped the restrictions on container 
use that were applied to many other 
types of consumer goods in L-317 
which went into effect Oct. 11, 1943. 
thought had been 


given to the idea of limiting soap 


Originally some 


makers to reduced quotas representing 
fixed percentage of base period use. 
The industry had very powerful argu- 
ments against such treatment, how- 
ever, which eventually proved decisive. 
It was recognized, for instance, as 2 
mistake to take any action which 
through denial of containers would 
have the effect of reducing the avail- 
ability of soap which the FDA had 
decided the soap industry should be 
It would be obvi- 


ously pointless, of course, for the FDA 


allowed to make. 


to allocate important stocks of oils for 
use by the soap industry, and then for 
some other Government agency to re- 
fuse them the containers in which to 
ship the soap. It was recognized fur- 
ther that in the delicate present situa- 
tion on availability of soap it would 
be a distinct mistake to allow a con- 
tainer shortage to contribute to short- 
ages of soap at any of the retail distri- 
bution points, leading to pessible fur- 
ther stimulation of scare buying and 
soap hoarding. 

Thus, for one reason or another, 
the soap industry was finally fortunate 
enough to secure exemption from the 


This does 


not mean of course that such exemp- 


rigid provisions of L-317. 


tion can be counted on as a perma- 
nent guarantee of container supplies, 
nor has it by any means freed the in- 
dustry from the continuing necessity 
of making every voluntary contribu- 
tion to the maximum conservation of 
paper and paper board. As a matter of 
fact representatives of the industry 
were advised informally, when exemp- 
tion from L-317 was granted, that 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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FAT SALVAGE 


Increased collections predicted as ration point 


offer goes into effect ... a review of the record 


of the campaign to date... an analysis of some 


NEW lease on life for the 

fat salvage campaign is pre- 

dicted for the months ahead 
in the wake of adoption of the “points 
for fats” program. Collections are ex- 
pected to increase substantially, now 
that housewives are paid in points, in 
addition to the four cents a pound. 
Thus, at long last, results from this 
campaign to which soap manufacturers 
and other producers of glycerine have 
contributed so generously, and which 
has received such strong governmental 
support, may finally begin to approach 
somewhere near the over-optimistic 
estimates which were bandied about,— 
principally by uninformed govern- 
ment officials, in the early days of the 
fat collection program. 

Because of the unfortunate high 
expectations which government officials 
announced at the beginning, and which 
many informed business leaders in the 
campaign were certain could never be 
achieved, a number of observers, in- 
cluding some soap-makers, have formed 
an impression that the results have 
been less than an unqualified success. 
The trouble is the same as always arises 
when enthusiastic but ill-informed per- 
sons set goals that are impossible of 
achievement. The facts are that the 
advertising campaign which cost al- 
most a million dollars, supplemented 
by considerable free radio time and ad- 
vertising space donated by national 
advertisers, and backed up by the 
united support of three powerful gov- 
ernment agencies, produced in its first 
15 months of operation a net total of 
only 108,000,000 Ibs. of recovered fat 
from American housewives, plus an 
additional 70,000 lbs. from the Army 
and Navy. On the theory that some 
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of its shortcomings and the reasons behind them. 





part of this total would have come in 
even if no advertising had been used 
to back up the campaign, the question 
has been raised in some quarters as to 
whether those who contributed this 
million dollars got value received for 
their investment. The addition of any 
fat to the limited supply is, of course, 
recognized as a great gain, and judg- 
ing by the financial support which is 
being pledged currently to the cam- 
paign, the industry as a whole believes 
it has had its money’s worth, and looks 
forward to an even better return from 
now on. 

A representative of Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals has been digging 
into the background of the fat salvage 
picture over recent weeks, trying to 
bring to light some of the weaknesses 
in the fat salvage program which per- 
haps already have been or may still be 
corrected, and to find out some of the 
reasons that nave combined, up to the 
present at least, to limit the complete 
success of this particular salvage drive. 
It became apparent early in our review 
of the subject that whether the cam- 
paign is to be regarded as a relative 
success, or a dismal “flop,” depends on 
how optimistic were each observer’s 
advance estimates on how much sal- 
vaged fat such a campaign might 
produce. 

As for ourselves, we were from 
the first rather pessimistic as to the 
possibilities in the fat salvage cam- 
paign. It faced a serious obstacle from 
the first in the inherent wastefulness 
of. the average American,—the unwill- 
ingness or inability of residents of a 
rich country to change suddenly their 
basic living pace from one of natural 


extravagance to careful frugality. We 
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pointed out editorially in our issue of 
July, 1942, — for which we were 
dressed down by several committee 
members,— that “the recovery and 
saving of household and restaurant fats 
and greases is altogether a messy, un- 
pleasant job . . . in the case of house- 
hold fats where the quantities are usual- 
ly small and the matter of containers, 
storage, quality, and other factors are 
involved, we fear that . . . it will be 
just too much of a nuisance for the 
average householder.” 

Fat salvage faced another dif- 
ficult hurdle from the start in the com- 
parative apathy—or even outright hos- 
tility—expressed toward the movement 
by the average butcher. Handling fat 
salvage collections, a messy job at best, 
has offered no particular incentive to 
the butcher, and it is not at all re- 
markable that many butchers, current- 
ly the kings of all the housewives they 
survey, have expressed moderate an- 
noyance at being forced to pause on a 
busy day to handle a small fat salvage 
transaction. It was inevitable that 
there would be a considerable number 
of reports of a non-cooperative atti- 
tude on the part of local butchers. 
That there have not been more of these 
reports seems to us rather remarkable. 

In spite of all these readily ap- 
parent obstacles which the fat salvage 
campaign faced, however, there were 
plenty of government optimists, and 
perhaps a few in the industry as well, 
whose over-generous advance predic- 
tions as to what the campaign might 
produce are largely responsible for the 
let-down feeling that has in some quar- 
ters followed publication of actual col- 
lection totals. In the early days of fat 
salvage, publicity stories from govern- 
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ment sources spotlighted the fact that 
“two billion pounds” of cooking fats 
are wasted by American housewives 
every year, apparently overlooking the 
fact that the absolute top limit on pos- 
sible recovery would be only about a 
quarter of that figure. In the early 
excess of enthusiasm with a new idea, 
their sights were very definitely trained 
too high, and when collections came 
nowhere close to matching over-gener- 
ous quotas which had been freely as- 
signed, there was an inevitable un- 


favorable reaction. 


HIS over-enthusiastic advance 
pe gevetiocenin was not the only 
hurdle that the fat salvage campaign 
has had to surmount. There have been 
other hazards, too, some of which 


might possibly have been foreseen and 
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A broad publicity and advertis- 
ing campaign has just been 
launched by the American Fat 
Salvage Committee to coincide 
with the new phase of the fat 
collection drive. The “points for 
fats” theme spearheads the com- 
mittee’s new publicity program. 


guarded against, but the majority of a 
type that inevitably harass any such 
new and untried project. For one thing 
the insistence in the early days of the 
campaign on the housewife collecting 
her used fat in a special wide-mouthed 
metal container, which was something 
the renderers insisted on, proved to be 
unfortunate. With such cans no longer 
available, some housewives have failed 
to appreciate that any metal container 
is a suitable substitute. Insistence of 
the renderers that all fats turned in be 
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of high quality, involving the neces- 
sity of melting and straining by the 
housewife, has also without question 
limited the returns. 

Perhaps the most important 
factor limiting the success of the fat 
campaign up to the present time has 
been the long delay of the government 
in giving approval to the plan to give 
meat points for recovered fats. This 
“points for fats” plan, suggested first 
in the early days of the fat salvage 
drive, had to be fought through Wash- 
ington step by step, and has only with- 
in recent weeks reached the stage of 
public announcement. Why such de- 
lay for a plan that apparently had so 
much to recommend it? Inevitable 
government red tape, is of course, one 


of the logical answers. There is also 
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the explanation that some government 
officials held to the view that no matter 
how meritorious the idea of “points for 
fats,” the act of putting additional 
meat points into circulation in a closely 
balanced situation of supply and de- 
mand might exaggerate shortages and 
throw meat rationing out of balance. 
There was the added fear that other 
salvage groups might be encouraged 
to come in,—demanding points of vari- 
ous types for other salvaged materials. 

Whatever the reasons for delay, 
the “points for fats” program was cer- 
tainly held up in a rather disconcerting 
way by Washington officialdom. The 
public announcement of the program, 
which it was originally hoped to make 
on July 15, was not finally released 
until December 13. Meanwhile the 
timing of the whole advertising cam- 
paign had been upset by the antici- 
pated change in the program. Adver- 
tising had been suspended, waiting to 
spend the advertising fund with the 
greatest effect when the “points for 
fats” program should be ready for an- 
nouncement. With the week to week 
and month to month delay, the con- 
tinuity of the advertising program was 
disarranged in an extreme'y unfor- 
tunate manner. As a matter of fact, 
misfortune in framing the details of 
the advertising program scems to be a 
continuing problem. Time for an- 
nouncement of the “points for fats” 
program has coincided in an unfor- 
tunate manner with a period of change- 
over in color of meat ration points 
from brown to red. Current advertis- 
ing for the salvage campaign refers to 
“red” points which have not yet made 
their appearance, and will not be in 
use until late in February. 

Another source of a certain 
amount of confusion up until just re- 
cently was the inability of the render- 
ers in some cases to provide adequate 
pick-up service. Because of manpower 
shortages, as well as the tight situation 
on gas and tires, it has been impossible 
in some cases to make all the small 
pick-ups desirable to the most efficient 
functioning of the salvage campaign. 
Complaints on this score have now 
been largely eliminated, however, un- 
der an arrangement by which 23,000 
Railway Express agents are acting for 
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the renderers to pick up quantities of 
fat from 48 lbs. up. 

Basically the problem of train- 
ing the American housewife, first to 
save her used fats, and second, to turn 
them in to her butcher, has been a tre- 
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mendous one. Some think that the de- 
sired result could have been accom- 
plished in a much more efficient fashion 
by adoption of a standard trim regu- 
lation on meat. Some argue that a 
large share of the fat that goes out to 
the housewive along with her meat 
purchases, and more often than not 
never finds its way back to the soap 
kettle, could much more efficiently be 
trimmed off either at the packing 
house or on the butcher’s block. This 
approach, however, overlooks the fact 
that the packing industry has not had 
the equipment, the manpower, and 
other facilities for handling the addi- 
tional burden. It overlooks, also, the 
fact, that much of the added fat would 
have been made of edible grade, and 
would never have reached industrial 
use at all. Furthermore, the plan would 
have put many renderers completely 
out of business, and would thus have 
reduced sources of fat supply for the 
soap industry and for others to whom 


the renderers sell. 


ONSIDERING the great diffi- 
.. culty of the task facing it, the 
fat salvage campaign and those in 
charge of it would seem to have done 
an excellent job. There is no question, 
for instance, that the program has been 
well publicized and that most house- 
wives, whether they are saving their 
fats or not, are thoroughly familiar 
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with the fact that they should be par- 
ticipating. In a recent check-up in the 
Cleveland area, 1,500 housewives were 
interviewed, of whom 99 per cent were 
found to be quite familiar with the 
fact that the government wants used 
fats saved. Of those interviewed, 92 
per cent knew what the fats are wanted 
for. OWI surveys, however, show that 
only 52 per cent of women interviewed 
have ever saved and turned in any fat, 
and probably no more than a third of 
the women of the nation are partici- 
pating in the campaign on a regular 
and continuing basis. 

It is hoped that the offer of 
ration points will be a powerful enough 
stimulus to raise sharply the number of 
participants. The goal for 1944 collec- 
tions has been set by the government 
at 230,000,000 Ibs. for housewives, 
which with 70,000,000 Ibs. from the 
Army and Navy would bring total 
receipts to 300,000,000 Ibs. Collections 
were reported down about 10 per 
cent incidentally, in November, as 
news leaked out prematurely on the 
offer of ration points and housewives 
naturally saved their collected fats 
until they were able to turn them in 
for coupons. Collections for the month 
of December, it is believed, will be 
found to be unusually high when fig- 
ures for the month are tabulated. 

The cost of the new advertising 
and promotion program has been set 
for the “duration”—or as long as may 
be necessary—at the rate of $125,000 
a month, which if continued 12 
months, would be a million and a halt 
dollars for the 12-month period which 
began November 15, 1943. Of this 
total, two-thirds will be spent for 
newspaper advertising space. The bal- 
ance of the fund goes to purposes which 
are equally important, including a 
field staff to promote better organiza- 
tion of local salvage committee work; 
“free publicity” far exceeding in 
amount and value the total of paid 
advertising; the preparation of adver- 
tising mats and other materials to be 
locally sponsored and paid for in the 
communities concerned, and not from 
the central fund; the preparation ot 
posters, streamers, etc. for display in 
meat markets; the mailing of frequent 
bulletins to local salvage committees; 
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and a host of other promotional work 
which makes the campaign go. 

It would seem to be axiomatic 
that the second hundred million pounds 
of fat will be more difficult to get from 
the housewives of the nation than the 
first. There is the added unfavorable 
factor, too, that a considerable part of 
the public now seems to have acquired 
the belief that the war is all but won. 
These unfavorable factors will present 
further difficult hurdles for the cam- 
Wilder 
Breckenridge, former Kenyon’ & Eck- 


paign to overcome, but 
hardt advertising agency executive, 
who is now manager of the campaign, 
indicates that with the aid of the 
strong spur of “points for fats” the de- 
sired quota should be reached. 


HETHER or not this new 

v4 phase of the campaign results 
in reaching these higher totals, we 
would still say that from the stand- 
point at least of the soap industry and 
other glycerine producers, the program 
has been very well worth while. Roscoe 
Edlund, manager of the Association of 
American Soap and Glycerine Pro- 
ducers, who founded the Fat Salvage 
Committee, raised the funds for it, 
and is currently acting as its secretary- 
treasurer, indicates that up to this 
point salvaged fats have been obtained 
at an average expense to the industry 
of approximately one-half cent per 
pound. True, the soap kettle is cur- 
rently reasonably well supplied with 
fats, as a result of diversion of excess 
edible oils to soap making purposes; but 
these fats are much more expensive 
than tallow and salvaged fat. There is 
no assurance, furthermore, of con- 
tinued availability of such edible prod- 
ucts, and the industry can feel much 
more confident of its ability to main- 
tain production levels if it has a cush- 
ion behind it in the form of two to 
three hundred million pounds of sal- 
vaged fat. Even though the cost of a 
more aggressive fat salvage campaign 
necessarily mounts, the net cost pei 
pound of fat will still be well under 
the four-cent premium that the indus- 
try must pay for the lard which is find- 
ing its way to the soap kettle. 
The American Fat Salvage 
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Committee has done and is continuing 
to do a difficult job, and one which is 
of benefit to every firm in the soap 
industry, and to other producers of 
glycerine. They have made mistakes 
along the line, of course, as was in- 
evitable. Perhaps one of their greatest 
mistakes was in not protesting openly 
at the start of the campaign against 
the inflated quotas assigned by the 
government, and making it quite clear 
that they considered the quotas im- 
possible of attainment. Their general 
direction of the program, we would 
say, has been good. They have been 
advised from many quarters, and have 
followed up as diligently as possible the 
suggestions that seemed to have merit. 
Proposals to enlist the support of Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, women’s organiza- 
tions, etc. in stimulating fat collec- 
tions, for instance, were tried and 
proved to have an unfavorable boom- 
erang effect. After a few weeks of 
enthusiastic work it was found that 
these voluntary collaborators often lost 
interest. Meanwhile the housewife had 
become used to the idea of someone 
picking up her used fat and had gotten 
out of the habit of taking her container 


to the butcher herself. With the volun- 





tary pick-up lacking, she too often 
ceased to participate in the plan. With 
the new offer of ration points, it is 
hoped that the urge to turn in fats will 
be strong enough so that no such 
crutch will be needed as these volun- 
tary local collectors. 

The American Fat Salvage 
Committee can, of course, use contin- 
ued and increased financial support. 
Apart from donations of cash, radio 
time, newspaper space, etc., the soap 
industry, fat splitters, renderers and 
others can also aid by getting behind 
the campaign in local areas where indi- 
vidual plants are located. A conspicu- 
ous example of the work that can be 
done along this line was described in 
an article in the July, 1943 issue of 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. It told 
the story of how Akron Soap Co. 
helped to build up collection totals in 
the Akron, Ohio district through in- 
telligent cooperation with the local 
campaign. If more men in the in- 
dustry will give similar cooperation 
over the months ahead, there will be 
an improved chance of meeting the 
300,000,000 Ib. quota mark set by 
the government for the present phase 


of the campaign. 





ACTUAL COLLECTIONS 


August 1942 3,016,338 Ibs. 


September “ . 3,812,728 “ 
October 4,821,160 “ 
November . 4,718,155 “ 
December 5,098,846 * 
January 1943 6,017,557 “ 
February 6,977,664 “ 
March 7,335,997 “* 
April ' 7,327,133 “ 
May : 7,982,500 * 
June “ 8,646,605 “ 
July “ 7,819,082 “ 
August 7,341,875 “ 
September “ 7,288,544 “ 
October 7,351,245 “ 





Pounds of salvaged household fats are reported monthly to the 
Salvage Division of WPB by some 700 renderers. For various rea- 
sons, including the fact that not all renderers file reports, the WPB 
estimates that these reports reflect only about 80 per cent of the 
total fat salvage collections. The foilowing two sets of figures 
show monthly collections since the start of the campaign. The 
first set of figures represents actual pounds reported salvaged. To 
the second set of figures has been added a WPB estimate to give 
a figure believed to more accurately approach the true total. 


WPB ESTIMATE OF TRUE TOTAL 


August 1942 3,770,423 Ibs, 


September “ 4,765,910 “ 
October 6,026,450 “ 
November 5,897,694 “ 
December 6,373,558 “ 
January 1943. 7,521,946 “ 
February “ . 8,722,080 “ 
March 3 9,169,996 “ 
April 3 . 9,158,916 “ 
May o . 9,978,125 “ 
June a ‘ 10,808,256 “ 
July ane . 9,773,852 “ 
August 9,177,344 “ 
September “ . 9,110,680 “ 
October 9,189,056 “ 
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SURFACE-ACTIVE AGENTS 


A review of common laboratory test methods 
which can be employed effectively to determine 
applicability of various surface active agents 


NE of the most common 
questions asked in any devel- 
opment laboratory is, “How 

should I test these reagents to get com- 
parative data on their utility in our 
product?” For surface-active agents, 
this question embraces wetting, spread- 
ing, emulsifying, and dispersing qual- 
ities. This article offers an outline of 
test procedures which are based largely 
on simple equipment. The discussion 
supplements the paper published in the 
December, 1943 number of Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals. 

Comparatively few tests have 
been standardized, and in most cases 
the problem is left to the ingenuity of 
the laboratory technician. Available in- 
formation is summarized briefly and 
notes on some of the pitfalls often 
encountered are included. 


Designing Empirical Tests 


HEN the research and develop- 

ment chemist is faced with the 
problem of evaluating a product where 
no precedent has been set, the most 
evident solution, naturally, is to ap- 
proximate the end use or application. 
For most purposes, a simple laboratory 
test can be improvised. Such tests are 
usually quickly made and require un- 
complicated apparatus. Within a lab- 
oratory, standardization is possible, and 
results can be duplicated and easily 
interpreted. 

Difficulties arise when the re- 
sults of one laboratory must be com- 
pared with those from another, or 
when the results from one process are 
assumed to apply equally to a totally 
different process. Resulting arguments 
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and discrepancies could probably be 
resolved in satisfactory fashion if all 
concerned were to investigate each 
variable and agree upon rigid stand- 
ardization of procedures, but this re- 
quires time and effort all out of pro- 
portion to the possible value of the 
work. 

It is suggested that the follow- 
ing pattern be considered. First, the 
empirical test should be designed to 
fit the operation. Second, where stand- 
ard tests already exist, these should 
serve as a basis for modifications. Third, 
fundamental physical measurements 
should be made along with the em- 
pirical test whenever possible, with a 


Figure 1. The official wetting test of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists (The Draves-Clarkson 
Test) depends upon. the sinking time for 
a skein of cotton in a solution of the 
surface-active agent. 
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view toward calibration of the test in 
terms of such physical data. Fourth, 
discrepancies in the results from em- 
pirical testing procedures when per- 
formed by different persons or in dif- 
ferent laboratories should be considered 
as more probable than agreement; rela- 
tive results within any single group are 
likely to be valid. 

Wetting Tests 
RAVES-CLARKSON Test—The 
Draves-Clarkson Test is widely 

used. This is the official method of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists (7). While there are 
several variations of the standard pro- 
cedure, the official method consists in 
determining the concentration of sur- 
face-active agents required to cause a 
skein of cotton to sink in a stated time. 
In practice, a five-gram skein of two- 
ply, unboiled, grey cotton yarn, nine 
inches in length, is attached to a sinker 
and immersed in the solution in a 500 
cc. graduate. (See Figure 1.) The wet- 
ting time is the number of seconds 
elapsed for the skein to lose its buoy- 
ancy and start to sink. An average 
deviation of 12 per cent is expected 
from four determinations made at each 
concentration. From a curve of con- 
centration against sinking time the 
concentration of surface-active agent 
to cause sinking in 25 seconds is read. 

Since the method is compara- 
tive only, the sinking time for vari- 
ous concentrations is noted in many 
tabulations, and this value is adequate 
for a practical evaluation. 

The weight of the hook de- 
termines to a large extent the actual 
sinking times, and considerable atten- 
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tion has been given to this point (7). 
Hooks ranging from 1.5 to 6.0 grams 
with a 40 gram sinker cover a suffi- 
ciently wide range for most applica- 
tions. 

Instead of the cotton skein, the 
fabric actually being processed may be 
used in the Draves test or some appro- 
priate modification. For example, cot- 
ton tape, 1.25 inches wide in a five- 
inch length, has been used with a 0.3 
gram hook. 

CANVAS DISC WETTING 
TEST—(Seyforth and Morgan)—This 
test measures the time for a one-inch 
disc of No. 6 Mt. Vernon canvas to 
sink in a solution of the surface-active 
agent. The discs are punched with a 
die or cut with scissors using a 25-cent 
coin as a pattern. The solution is 
placed in a 600 cc. beaker and a Gooch 
funnel (barrel 1.5 inch diameter, 3 
inches long) is immersed in the solu- 
tion and brought to the desired tem- 
perature for measurement. The funnel 
is then removed from the solution, and 
the disc placed near the neck of the 
funnel. As the funnel is replaced in 
the solution, a stopwatch is started. 
The time interval between immersion 
and sinking of the disc is the wetting 
time. An average of four readings is 
recommended (16). 

A comparison of data obtained 
by the two methods is given in Table I. 
Both the Draves-Clarkson method and 
the Canvas Disc method require only 
simple equipment, and the tests are 
easily and rapidly performed. 


Spreading 
ppc observation of the con- 


tour of a large drop of a solu- 
tion on a surface is often sufficient to 
give a rough idea of how well the ma- 
terial spreads. Insecticide sprays are 
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Figure 2. The Canvas Disc Method 

(Seyforth and Morgan) depends on the 

sinking tire for a disc of canvas held in 
position by a Gooch funnel. 


Table I. Comparison of Canvas Disc 
and Draves-Clarkson Wetting 





Tests (7). 
Draves-Clarkson 

Concen- Canvas Dise Method 
tration Method (3 gram hook) 
Per cent (Seconds) (Seconds) 

0.05 800 

0.10 220 120 

0.20 34 24 

0.50 3.9 3.8 


1.0 1.5 0.0 


some of the most important industrial 
products where “good wetting” or 
spreading is essential. 

A direct and reproducible sur- 
face for visual examination is described 
by Cupples (6). A drop of mineral 
oil is rubbed with the finger to a thin 
film on a sheet of celluloid or glass, 
and a drop of the aqueous solution to 
be tested is placed on the oiled area. 
If the solution spreads rapidly and com- 
pletely, it is evident that the condi- 
tion for satisfactory performance has 
been met. (Figures 3, 4.) 

In place of oiled celluloid, filter 
paper dipped in molten paraffin pro- 
vides a similar, difficult-to-wet surface. 


Figure 3A. “Poor wetting” or spreading 
is shown by large contact angle of drop 
of solution on surface (left). 


Figure 3B. “Better wetting” or spread- 
ing is shown by low contact angle of 
drop of solution on surface (right). 
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It has the added advantage that the 
paraffin is not displaced by the aqueous 


solution as may occur with the oiled 
surface. 

This test is based on the as- 
sumption that the surface to be wetted 
is coated with an oily or waxy mate- 
rial, and for experimental purposes can 
be simulated closely by the surface of 
mineral oil or paraffin wax. By this 
means it is possible to obtain data ap- 
proximating the actual application. 

The surface and interfacial ten- 
sion values measured at the water-oil 
interface provide quantitative data, 
and the spreading coefficients, cal- 
culated from these data, have been used 
by Cupples for the rating of surface- 
active agents for insecticide sprays. 


Emulsification 

HERE are two general require- 

ments for satisfactory emulsifying 
agents: ease of emulsification and max- 
imum stability. Ordinarily these two 
properties are related, but the average 
commercial emulsion is a complicated 
mixture of many ingredients and the 
isolation of a single property is diffi- 
cult. This extraordinary variety of ma- 
terials and processing methods prevents 
the adoption of a universally applicable 
testing method. 

The ease of formation of the 
emulsion is the most direct test for 
rating surface-active agents. Mixing 
the ingredients in test tubes and shak- 
ing intermittently according to the 
well-known Briggs method gives a 
preliminary rating. A high-speed drink 
mixer is a convenient instrument for 
stirring small experimental batches. 
The colloid mill provides the nearest 
approach to common industrial prac- 
tice (3, 5). 

It is not sufficient, however, to 
judge the quality of the emulsion from 
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merely a visual grading of “milkiness” 
and the facility with which an emul- 
sion forms. 

As originally prepared, the 
droplet size of the dispersed phase in 
a “good” emulsion ranges from less 
than 0.5 micron to several microns. 
The size distribution may be plotted in 
the form of a percentage-size curve. 
As the emulsion ages, the average par 
ticle size increases until finally suff- 
cient droplets coalesce or merge to 
form a clear layer (3,9). See Figure 5. 
It is 
“broken” emulsion from creaming. In 


important to distinguish a 
an oil-in-water emulsion, such as milk, 
for example, the fat droplets rise to a 
cream layer and can be re-distributed 
by tumbling. In a broken emulsion, 
however, a cream layer may form, but 
over the creamed particles there will 
be a clear layer of oil. 

A stable emulsion will cream 
ordinarily in several days, but the sur- 
face layer of oil should not form with- 
in six months. If bacterial decomposi- 
tion, evaporation, or other factors in- 
tervene, the emulsion may break more 
quickly. This definition of stability is 
entirely arbitrary, but it corresponds 
to reasonable commercial requirements. 
On the other hand, emulsions stable 
for years are not uncommon. 

It is not feasible, of course, to 
wait for months of gravity creaming 
and final breaking of an emulsion be- 
fore giving a final judgment on the 
product. A practical expedient is to 
centrifuge the emulsion. In this way 
the testing time can be compressed 
from months into a few hours. 

It is convenient to centrifuge a 
series of emulsions at the same time, 
using a control in each run. The actual 
time and speed of the centrifuge are 
best determined for each case. Thus, 
if a standard emulsion just begins to 
show a separate, clear layer of the 
internal phase in one hour at 2000 
RPM, emulsions which break com- 
pletely at this point are evidently in- 
ferior. Microscopic examination also 
is helpful. The progressive increase in 
average particle size may be deter- 
mined. Incipient breaking may be de- 
tected by large globules or irregularly 
shaped “lakes” of the inside phase 
where the original, uncentrifuged sam- 
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Figure 4. Visual evidence of degree of wetting. Drops at left are of KCl 
solution; center, distilled water; at right, surface active agent (surface tension 
30 dynes per cm.). 


ple shows all particles under five 
microns. 


Detergency 


NE of the most important po 
() tential applications of surface- 
active agents is for laundering. In 
spite of extensive experimental work 
over a long period, the mechanism of 
detergency is only partially understood, 
and the literature abounds with un- 
solved problems. 

In general, “soil” or “dirt” is 
affixed to a fabric by an oily carrier. 
The first step in any laundering process 
is the displacement of the oil from the 
fiber; the second step is emulsification 
or suspension of the oil and soiling 
material. Robinsor (15) observes that 
in many cases, detergent efficiency and 
lowering of surface and interfacial ten- 
sion are parallel. This result can be 
explained by the more rapid penetra- 
tion or wetting of a porous material 
by a solution of low surface tension 
and the subsequent emulsification of 
the displaced oil. The simplest indus- 
trial cases are scouring of lanolin from 
wool and plant and spindle oils from 
cotton. 

Palmer describes a test pro- 
cedure for the evaluation of detergents 
for this purpose, based on the determi- 
nation of the residual oil after treat- 
ment. The details of the test are as 
follows: A ten-gram portion of yarn is 
immersed for ten minutes in one liter 
of the solution. The wool is not agi- 
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tated. After one minute immersion, 
the wool is lifted out of the solution, 
pulled through the fingers with light 
pressure to remove excess water, passed 
through a wringer, and then dried. 
Residual oil in the dried material is 
determined by extraction in a Soxhlet 
apparatus with ligroin or petroleum 
ether. Reproducible results were ob- 
tained which corresponded to large- 
scale washing tests (14). 

Actual washing tests on soiled 
cloth have been used as a measure of 
detergency, and for this purpose the 
Launder-O-Meter is a standard instru- 
ment. Extensive tests have been per- 
formed in an effort to establish a uni- 
form procedure, but the results have 
been too variable to warrant any gen- 
eralization (1). However, as a method 
for comparison, washing tests can be 
of considerable value, and detailed 
standardization is described by Vaughn 
and co-workers (2, 11, 19). 


In brief, the method requires a 
uniform soiling procedure of fabric 
swatches with lampblack or colloidal 
graphite, washing in the Launder-O- 
Meter with surface-active agent solu- 
tions for standard times and at con- 
stant loadings, followed finally by pho- 
tometer readings on the washed and 
dried fabric strips. As a check on effi- 
ciency in hard water, carefully weighed 
quantities of calcium chloride and 
magnesium chloride are added to ap- 
proximate 50 and 300 p.p.m. of “hard- 
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ness.” The reader is referred to the 
original papers for details on the pro- 
cedures used. 

A satisfactory laboratory test- 
ing procedure can be devised with a 
minimum of equipment by the use of 
an “apartment washer.” This is a small 
portable unit ordinarily available in de- 
partment stores at small cost. 

Several precautions are neces- 
sary in setting up any simplified pro- 
cedure: (a) soiling of the fabric with 
a dilute suspension of lampblack in 
mineral oil and solvent should give an 
evenly distributed loading to all parts 
of the swatch; (b) the washer should 
be loaded with unsoiled test swatches 
about five times the volume of the 
soiled swatches; (c) temperature and 
time of washing should be controlled. 
The washed test swatches can be graded 
visually in a somewhat arbitrary man- 
ner, using standards selected to repre- 
sent an accepted commercial range for 
washing efficiency. 

Any wash test is, of course, 
highly empirical and relative. It is 
urged that additional data be obtained 
when possible. The surface tension of 
the wash water both before and after 
washing gives a physical measure of 
the properties of the bath. Another 
measurement—that of the pH of the 
bath—furnishes an idea of the alkalin- 
ity or acidity region. Finally, it is ad- 





visable to run the test at a minimum 
of three concentrations, (e.g., 0.1, 0.2, 
0.4) rather than at one, and to main- 
tain the ratio of weight of cloth to 
bath volume constant. 

Additional data of this kind is 
essential to maintain reproducible test 
conditions. The effect of pH is well- 
known, and for soap and many syn- 
thetic surface-active agents, detergent 
efficiency is greatly increased by main- 
taining some optimum pH value. The 
influence of added salts, sodium chlo- 
ride or sulfate for example, is marked. 
Palmer found that sulfate in a concen- 
tration of 0.1 Normal gave approxi- 
mately a five-fold increase in efficiency 
for a 0.01 per cent solution of a fatty 
alcohol sulfate. The addition of salts 
to surface-active agent solutions pro- 
duces further lowering of the surface 
tension, and the increased detergent 
efficiency parallels the surface-tension 
effects. 

While data on this subject are 
too scanty and conflicting at present to 
allow generalizations immediately help- 
ful to the plant chemist, they do show 
the necessity for attention to factors 
which might otherwise go unnoticed. 


Dispersion 


OR dispersions of powdered mate- 
rials in liquids the chief effect of 
surface-active agents is that of de- 


Figure 5. Size distribution curves for an oil-in-water emulsion siabilized by 
sodium oleate, showing shift in particle sizes on aging. 
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Table Il. Deflocculation of Pig- 
ments Dispersed in Glycerine as 
Shown by Yield Value Decrease 


Yield Value 
(dynes/sq. cm) 


Reagent 


Barium lithol 


Meme GONMITE) .oncccccccese 1120 
Na salt of sulfated fatty 
rere Ty ee 220 


Na salt sec—alcohol sulfate 0 


Carbon black 
po ere 3800 
Alkyl-aryl sulfonate ........ 1250 
Na salt of sec—alcohol sulfate 820 


flocculation. By deflocculation is meant 
the state or condition of a solid in a 
liquid in which each solid particle re- 
mains independent and unassociated 
with adjacent particles. 

The effect of deflocculation is 
manifested by the settling volume of 
the dispersed powder in compositions 
of relatively low solid content and by 
decreased yield value, corresponding to 
greater fluidity, where the content of 
powder is high (8). 

In suspensions of low solid con- 
tent (about 3 per cent of the total) 
the rheological effect of surface-active 
agents is less marked and not readily 
measured on a viscometer. This result 
can be understood when it is realized 
that where the particles are widely 
spaced, flocculation (when present) 
shows as a loose reticulum of clustered 
particles which can be disturbed at low 
shearing stresses. On the other hand, 
if the particles are crowded together, 
the force of flocculation produces a 
structure which on shearing in the 
viscometer is reflected in a yield value 
of appreciable magnitude. 

Settling of the dispersed phase 
on dilution is a more sensitive test. 
Where a surface-active agent has effec- 
tively deflocculated the pigment par- 
ticles, the settling volume is small and 
the “cake” is difficult to re-disperse. 
Further, settling of the deflocculated 
particles takes place very slowly. Floc- 
culated particles settle rapidly to large 
volumes. 

Data illustrating the change in 
yield value are shown in Table II, for 
pigment dispersions in glycerine. The 
decrease in yield value is often apparent 
on examination of the material in bulk. 


(Turn to Page 67) 
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UBSTANTIAL relief has been 


given to the small soap makers 


of the country by the announce- 
ment, December 24, by the Food Dis- 
“) ar ° 
tribution 
January 1 exemptions from glycerine 


Administration, that after 


recovery restrictions embodied in FDO- 
33 would be sharply liberalized. Per- 
mitted glycerine content of finished 
soaps has been raised from 0.8 per cent 
‘t0.a"new miximum level of 1 per cent. 
“iis wi.. ease the problem of smaller 
‘soap ymanufacturers particularly, who 
in’ many cases have not had equipment 
‘of high enough efficiency to enable 
them to recover glycerine from their 
products to quite this degree. 

The limit of exemption in the 
use of.oils and fats without recovery of 
the contained glycerine has also been 
which will further aid the 


smaller soap makers who have been 


raised, 


under considerable difficulty in comply- 
ing with the previous order. ,The for- 
mer text of the order allowed any soap 
maker to use up to 10,000 Ibs. of fats 
and oils per month without recovering 
the glycerine. This has now been lib- 
eralized so that up to 150,000 Ibs. of 
fats and oils per quarter may be made 
into soap without any necessity of 
meeting the glycerine recovery provi- 
sions. The new amendment, inci- 
dentally, not only frees 150,000 Ibs. 
of fats and oils per quarter from the 
glycerine recovery restrictions, but also 
makes recovery mandatory only from 
the quantity of fats and oils used above 
that figure. The former order required 
producers to recover glycerine from 
their entire consumption of fats and 


32 


q 
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oils if they were using more than 10,- 
000 Ibs. of fats and oils per month. 


The new amendment also sim- 
plifies reporting. Where reports are 
required, they are now to be made only 
quarterly instead of monthly. Liberali- 
zation of the glycerine recovery pro- 
visions is believed to have followed 
a considerably improved position in 
glycerine supplies. 

In clarification of the amended 
order, the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration has “issued thé following an- 


swers to typical questions: 


1. Q. Who is affected by Food Distri- 

bution Order No. 33 as amended? 

A. All soap makers and fat splitters 

who use more than 150,000 pounds 

of fats and oils in a calendar 
quarter. 


2. Q. Is a manufacturer of soap or 
fatty acids whose use of fats and 
oils exceeds 150,000 pounds in a 
calendar quarter permitted to use 
150,000 pounds without recover- 
ing glycerine? 
A. Yes. 


3. Q. Is such a manufacturer permit- 
ted to raise the glycerine content 
of his soap or reduce the degree 
of split, by the quantity of fat 
he is permitted under this ex- 
emption. 

A. Yes. 
4. Q. How much glycerine is a soap 


maker permitted to leave in soap, 
assuming that he does not take 
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advantage of the 150,000 pounds 

exemption? 

A. One per cent (on the basis of the 
anhydrous soap derived from fats 
and oils?). 

. Is a soap maker required to re- 
cover glycerine from all fats and 
oils used by him, or only the 
fats and oils used under his 
FDO No. 42 quota? 

A. He is required to recover glycer- 
ine from all fats and oils above 
the exempt quantity. 

6. Q. What is the meaning of the 
words “average amount (com- 
puted for the production of each 
quarter) of glycerol?” 

A. This means that the required 
percentage of glycerine may be 
calculated on an average of the 
manufacturer’s production dur- 
ing the entire quarter. Under 
this provision, he may make sev- 
eral types of soap of varying 
glycerine content, some above 1 
per cent, and others below, if the 
weighted average is not above 
1 per cent. 

7. Q. What is the meaning of “average 
split (computed for the produc- 
tion of each quarter)?” 

A. This means that the fat splitter 
may calculate his splitting opera- 
tions on the basis of his average 
production for the quarter and 
that the individual batches may 
vary above or below 95 per cent, 
if the weighted average is not 
less than 95 per cent. 

8. Q. Who is required to file reports 
under this order? 

A. Any refiner of glycerine regard- 
less of the quantity refined. Any 
person who saponifies or hydro- 
lyzes more than 150,000 pounds of 
fats, oils, or fatty acids in a cal- 
endar quarter even though all or 
part of his raw materials may 
contain no glycerine. 


New Glycerine Order 


In keeping with the easier sup- 


uo 
© 


ply situation on glycerine the War 
Food Administration has issued a limi- 
tation order, effective January 1, to 
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replace the allocation order formerly 
in effect. The new regulations provide 
adequate quantities of glycerine for all 
military and essential civilian uses, and 
will permit many users to obtain need- 
ed supplies without the necessity of 
securing specific authorization for de- 
livery. Glycerine uses are separated 
into two groups. Group A _ covers 
strictly essential uses for which per- 
mitted quantities are unlimited. Group 
B includes less essential uses for which 
(Use 
may not exceed corresponding quart- 
erly use in 1940 by more than 3500 


available quantities are limited. 


lbs.) The use of glycerine is still pro- 
hibited for anti-freeze preparations, and 
for the manufacture of soap except 
shaving soaps and creams. 


Fatty Acid Inventories 


Another order of considerable 
importance to soap makers (FDO-87 
limiting fatty acid inventories), has 
also been amended. The 60-day supply 
limitation on inventories will after 
January 1 be based on considering the 
second rather than the first six months 
of 1943 as the base period. This change 
in base period was effected to bring 
inventory control in line with current 
use. The amendment to FDO-87 fur- 
ther liberalizes the previous text by 
eliminating inventory control over all 
deliveries of allocated fatty acids. It 
permits deliveries of other fatty acids 
up to 3,000 pounds, provided such de- 
liveries do not cause an inventory to 
exceed that quantity. The original 
order restricted monthly deliveries to 
$00 pounds. 


Red Oil Released for Soap 


In a further easing of the sup- 
ply situation on red oil, consumers of 
both saponified and distilled red oil 
have been advised that they will be 
allocated 100 per cent of their re- 
quirements for January. The alloca- 
tion is made possible by supply ac- 
cumulations in recent months. 


Soap Sales To Ship Chandlers 


Food Distribution Regulation 3, 
effective December 1, permits the sale 
of bar soaps and soap powders to li- 
censed ship chandlers to be ex-quota 
when a certificate is given that the 
soap is to be supplied by them only to 
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vessels operated for the account of the 
United States. 
forth the manner of licensing and the 
form of certificate to support the 


The regulation sets 


exemption. 


Rule on Filing OPA Forms 

In response to numerous in- 
quiries that have been made by soap 
makers as to the occasions upon which 
reports are required from them under 
CPR No. 1, L. K. Tunks, chief coun- 
sel of the Chemicals and Drugs Branch 
of OPA, has issued the following state- 
ment covering this point. 

“Question: When must OPA 
Form No. 692-541 be sent to OPA by 
registered mail prior to making de- 
livery of a changed bar or package 
soap? 

“Answer: Whenever a manu- 
facturer changes the composition of a 
bar or package soap as required by 
FDO-86, regardless of what effect the 
substitution for fats as required by 
FDO-86 has upon the percentage by 
weight of the total anhydrous soap 
content prior to the change. Com- 
modity Practices Regulation No. 1, it 
is true, does not require a price reduc- 
tion if the substitution for fats as re- 
quired by FDO-86 reduces the weight 
of the total anhydrous soap content 
prior to the change by no more than 
one per cent for bar soap or three per 
cent for package soap, but the report 
is required whether or not the change 
in the anhydrous soap content is per- 
missible without a price decrease. A 
report is also required on OPA Form 
692-541 whenever, in the future, the 
manufacturer may further change the 
total anhydrous soap content or the 
cut or packed weight of bar or package 


” 
soap. 


Post Exchange Sales Exemption 

The soap section of FDA has 
recently issued an official ruling re- 
garding the necessity for soap makers’ 
obtaining exemption certificates on 
sales of soap to Post Exchanges and 
Ships Service Stores. The ruling is as 
follows: 

“When a sale is made to a Post 
Exchange or a Ships Service Store di- 
rectly by the manufacturer, no cer- 
tificate is necessary since the manufac- 
turer will have an order from the Post 
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Exchange or Service Store which will 
substantiate his claim that the fats and 
oils involved are quota exempt. 

“When the sale to one of these 
agencies is made through a jobber, the 
jobber must obtain a certificate as out- 
lined in Order FDO-42, paragraph 
(b) (5) (ii) (k) and this certificate 
must be passed on to the manufacturer 
in order that the manufacturer will 
have evidence that the sale was quota 
exempt.” 


Simplification Program Adopted 


A simplified practice recom- 
household 
containers and packages has been ap- 


mendation for insecticide 
proved by the industry for promulga- 
tion, according to an announcement 
just released by the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. The 
new program was scheduled to go into 
effect Jan. 1, 1944, and will be identi- 
ed as “R203-44.” The recommenda- 
tion was drafted by a committee of 
the Household & Industrial Insecticide 
and Disinfectant Manufacturers in line 
with defense plans to increase output 
and assist in the WPB program to as- 
sure equitable distribution of contain- 
ers for essential uses. The manufac- 
turers are also planning to continue the 
container and package simplification 
program after the war, according to 
the Bureau release, in the “interest of 
improved marketing and distribution 
practices.” However, a few changes 
may have to be made in the sizes of 
containers and packages to bring the 
recommendation in line with peace- 
time requirements. It is estimated that 
a saving of about 19 per cent of the 
glass formerly used in the packaging 
of household 
from the general adoption of the rec- 
ommendation. Other savings may be 
made through adherence to the recom- 
mendation such as reduced metal con- 


insecticides will result 


sumption for bottle caps, and a reduc- 
tion in the amount of fibre board used 
for corrugated shipping containers, the 
Bureau points out. Until printed cop- 
ies are available, a limited number of 
mimeographed copies of the recom- 
mendation may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 29, 
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ANIMAL OILS 


Every raw material necessary for the manufacture of 
soap and allied products is carried in stock and is 


THE 
SOAP AND ALLIED 


MATERIALS 


INDUSTRIES 





VEGETABLE OILS 


DRUMS — | 
| S — TANK CARS — TANK WAGONS 


available at the right price for immediate delivery to 


your door. 


PALMITIC ACID 


90-95% Pure White, 
High Melting Point 


ALCOHOL 

AMMONIA 

BLEACHING POWDER 
BORAX 

BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CAUSTIC SODA 
CAUSTIC POTASH 


DYES 

DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
GLAUBER'S SALTS 
GLYCERINE 
METASILICATE 

OXALIC ACID 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
SAL AMMONIAC 

SALT 

SAL SODA 

SILICATE OF SODA 
SODA ASH 

TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


Telephone: MOrsemere 6-4870. Direct New York 


Tel.: CHickering 4-7533. 


GLISYN 


Inquiries solicited on this low 
price glycerine replacement. 


CASTOR Olt 
COCOANUT OlL 
CORN OlL 
COTTONSEED OIL 
LARD OIL 
NEATSFOOT OlL 
OLEIC ACID - RED OIL 
OLIVE OlL 
OLIVE O!L FOOTS 
ALM OIL 
PALM KERNEL oll 
PEANUT OIL 
RAPESEED OIL 
ROSIN 
SALAD OIL 
SOYA BEAN oll 
SESAME O!L 
TEASEED OIL 
WHITE OLEINE 
FATTY ACID 
STEARINE 
STEARIC ACID 
GREASE 
TALLOW 


Members New York Produce Exchange. 


O/Irl 


STEARIC ACID 


CAUSTIC SODA 








TALLOW 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


RIDGEFIELD, N. J 
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N. Y. BIMS Dinner Jan. 20 
BIMS of New York will hold 


their annual mid-winter dinner on 
Thursday evening, January 20, at the 
Hotel Lafayette, New York, according 
to an announcement by Martin F. 
Schultes of Hewitt Soap Co., chairman 
of the BIMS. Owing to the hotel man- 
power shortage, says Mr. Schultes, the 
attendance at the dinner will have to 
be limited this year and dinner will be 
served at 6:00 P.M. Plans also call for 
the distribution of several fifty-dollar 
war bonds as door prizes. 








. 


P&G Infringes Court Finds 
Reversing the decision handed 
down last March in favor of Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, defendants in 
an infringement suit brought by Lever 
Brothers, Cambridge, Mass., the U. S. 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
meeting in Richmond, Va., ruled Dec. 
28, that P&G had infringed on a soap- 
making patent (Bodman’s) held by 
Lever Brothers. Judge A. M. Dobie 
prepared the opinion which reversed 
the District Court at Baltimore and 
remanded the case for further proceed- 
ings. Originally the District Court de- 
cided that the introduction by P&G of 
their “new Ivory soap” did not consti- 
tute infringement of the Bodman pat- 
ent held by Lever Brothers Co., and 
under which its “Swan” soap had been 
manufactured. It further ruled that 
the Bodman patent was invalid. The 
reversal of the Fourth Circuit Court 
probably means that the case can and 
may be finally decided by the U. S. 


Supreme Court. 


Fanning C.S.A. President 

The nominating committee for 
the Salesmen’s Association of the 
American Chemical Industry, New 
York, last month nominated the fol- 
lowing officers for 1944: President, 


lanuary 1944 


Frank Fanning, N. I. Malmstrom & 
Co., Brooklyn; vice-president, Charles 
F. Alexander, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc.., 





FRANK FANNING 


New York; treasurer, James McInnes, 
Jr., Commercial Solvents Corp., New 
York; secretary, James E. Ferris, Ni- 
agara Alkali Co., New York. Ex- 
ecutive committee members elected for 
1944-46 were. Frank J. McHugh, N. 
Y. Quinine & Chemical Works, Brook- 
lyn; and Charles V. Douglas, Diamond 
Alkali Co., New York. 


@ == 


Shulton Revue Given 

The fifth annual revue and 
dance, given by the employees of Shul- 
ton, Inc., New York, as a patriotic 
minstrel show, was presented recently 
in Hoboken, N. J. The entertainment 
was under the direction of George 


Farrell. 


———_ @ —._.____ 

McMillan Joins Bristol-Myers 

George S. McMillan, since 1936 
secretary of the Association of Nation- 
al Advertisers, has just beer appointed 
director of public relations for Bristol- 
Myers Co., New York, succeeding 
Sherwood Clarke Chatfield, who be- 
comes director of personnel for Bristol- 
Myers and affiliated companies. 
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TGA Tells Container Plan 

A plan for container reclama- 
tion and reuse through the medium of 
a central collection, reconditioning and 
sorting agency, to be operated on a 
zone rather than a national basis, has 
just been announced by the Toilet 
Goods Association, New York. Price 
for this service will be $25 a thousand, 
according to an announcement sent to 
its members by the T.G.A. through its 
secretary Stephen L. Mayham. Con- 
tainers will be collected from various 
retail outlets, assorted according to 
brand name, reconditioned where nec- 
essary and returned to the manufactur- 
er or distributor. After careful study 
the plan does not seem to be feasible 
on a national basis, but manufactur- 
ers in other centers may desire to work 
out an arrangement similar to the one 
being put into operation in the metro- 
poltian, New York area. Members of 
the association in this area have been 
asked to communicate with the T.G.A. 
if they desire to participate in the plan. 


*_—-_ 





Daggett & Ramsdell Founder Dies 

V. Chapin Daggett, 84, founder 
and a director of Daggett & Ramsdell, 
New York, cosmetic manufacturers, 
died Dec. 8, in his home at 118-24 
83rd Avenue, Kew Gardens, Queens, 
N. Y. Born in South Weymouth, Mass., 
Mr. Daggett was graduated from 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
and in 1890 opened a drug store near 
the old Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Shortly 
thereafter he started to sell cold cream 
made from his own formula and in 
1895 moved to larger quarters. In 1917 
he occupied the present building at 216 
W. 14th Street. In the meantime, he 
had added other cosmetics and shaving 
preparations to his line. He retired as 
owner of the business in 1929, con- 
tinuing as a director. He is survived 
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by a granddaughter and a sister. 














serving industry... 


FIFTY GRADES of sodium silicates are here for pres- 
ent day needs in vital industries and for the needs 
to come. The useful combinations in the range from 
3Na2O:2SiO2 to Na2O:3.9SiO2 serve as detergents, 
adhesives, cements, colloids, inhibitors, coagulating 
and deflocculating agents and in many other ways. 


In certain applications, such as liquid soaps, the 
use of sodium silicate would be objectionable. For 
this use, the soap manufacturer can turn to potas- 
sium silicates. Several grades are offered under the 
general name of Kasil. 


all these and 


potassium too... 





29° Baume 
KASIL No. 2 Molecular ratio 1:3.9 32° Baume 


KASIL No. 6 Molecular ratio 1:3.29 40.5° Baume 


KASIL No. 1 Molecular ratio 1:3.9 


Would you like more information on Kasil Potas- 
sium silicates? We welcome the opportunity to 
furnish it together with experimental samples. 
There is no obligation. 


General Offices and Laboratory: Dept. B, 129 S. Third Street, Phila. 6 
Chicago Sales Office : 205 West Wacker Drive Stocks in over GS crttes 





PQ SILICATES OF SODA 


WORKS: Anderson, Ind.» Baltimore, Md.+ Chester, Pa. Gardenville, N.Y «Jeffersonville, Ind.» Kansas City, Kans.e Rabway, N.J.+ St. Louis, Mo.+ Utica, Ul. 
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Wrisley Employes Celebrate 

To accommodate all of the em- 
ployees the Allen B. Wrisley Co., Chi- 
cago soap manufacturers, held three 
Christmas parties at the plant Dec. 23. 
First shift workers knocked off for 
their jamboree from 2 to 4 p.m., fol- 
lowed by the office staff from 4 to 6 
and by the second and third shifts from 
10 to 12 midnight. Marking each 
gathering was a grand march around 
the Christmas tree, eats in the plant 
cafe, a grab bag, a program featuring 
talented amateur employee entertainers 
and a dance. President Wrisley B. 
Oleson, first vice president George A. 
Wrisley, sales manager L. Norton 
Wrisley, S. J. Woodruff, director of 
personnel, Adolph F. Thal, general 
superintendent, and other executives, 
participated in each party successively. 
Former employees now in the armed 
service were not overlooked by the 
company which sent a gift package of 
soap and a generous check to each man 
and woman wherever stationed. 





C-P-P Far East Mgr. Repatriated 


Wm. T. Alexander, Far Eastern 
manager of Colgate - Palmolive - Peet 
Co., was one of 1,500 repatriates who 
reached the United States Dec. 2, 
aboard the Swedish-American diplo- 
matic exchange liner, Gripsholm, after 
a period of internment in Japanese 
prison camps. Mr. Alexander, who had 
been sales manager for C-P-P in China 
was taken into custody shortly after 
Pearl Harbor, and held at the Pootung, 
China concentration camp. Newspaper 
reports quoted him as describing this 
as “the worst of the bunch.” When 
asked how he was treated he replied, 
“Just like a prisoner.” 

. 








Bayonne Now R. Forster Co. 


Rene Forster Co., 404 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, has just been an- 
nounced as the successor to Bayonne 
Co., essential oil and aromatic chem- 
ical house, of the same address. The 
new firm, which takes its name from 
the former vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Bayonne Co. and the 
new head of its successor, will «under- 
take to fulfill the commitments of its 
predecessor. Rene Forster has been 
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connected with the essential oil busi- 
ness for five years in the United States 
and for about six years in Switzerland, 
of which country he is a native. There 
he served with Volkart Bros., Winter- 
thur; Laboratories Sauter, S. A. Gene- 
va, and Les Usines de I Allondon, 
Geneva. He was educated in Switzer- 
land, and in Germany. 
phe tien 

New lIodent Paste Dispenser 

Something new in the way of 
dispensers was revealed recently with 
the issuance of a patent on a tooth 
paste tube replacement invented by 
Alfred J. Lautmann and taken over 
by Iodent Chemical Co., both of De- 
troit. The new dispensing device pro- 
vides a cylindrical tube with a nozzle 
fitting at one end and a turntable cap 
on the other end. Inside the cylinder 
is a casting which forms a collapsible 
sack into which the paste is to be put. 
The end of the sack away from the 
nozzle is attached to the turntable end. 
By turning, the sack is twisted and 
forces the paste out of the tube. It 
appears that the dispenser is replace- 
able in the cylinder so that the tube 


can be used over and over. 
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Fire at Princess Pat Plant 

Princess Pat, Ltd., Chicago cos- 
metics and soap manufacturing com- 
pany, sustained a loss of $250,000 
when fire swept through a two-story 
brick building occupied by the con- 
cern at 2701 S. Wells St., on Dec. 8. 
Mrs. Patricia Gordon, owner of the 
firm, expressed the belief that the fire 
resulted from spontaneous combustion 
in a newly arrived supply of coal. 


Emery Moves N. Y. Office 

Emery Industries, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, have moved their New York 
offices to new and larger quarters in 
the Woolworth Building, 233 Broad- 
way, New York. The telephone num- 
ber, COrtlandt 7-4393, remains un- 
changed. The New York office has 
been located in the Woolworth Build- 
ing for 25 years, the recent change 
being merely a move to a different 
floor. Harry Armitage, who has been 
with the company since 1924, is New 


York manager. 
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Open New Fat Salvage Drive 

An extensive advertising and 
publicity campaign launched the new 
fat salvage drive last month, the new 
campaign featuring the offer of two 
meat ration points for each pound of 
salvaged fat turned in, in addition to 
the regular four cents a pound. The 
industry’s fund to finance the coopera- 
tive advertising campaign is reported 
growing steadily. Contributions had 
been received from approximately 60 
concerns up to the first of the year, 
the total of the pledges on an an- 
nual basis amounting to in excess of 
$1,500,000. 


——e @ 


C-P-P Sells Palmolive Bldg. 


The Palmolive Building, 37- 
story Chicago skyscraper office build- 
ing, has been sold by its owners, the 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., to the “919 Corp.,” Chi- 
cago organization headed by Walter S. 
Ross, member of a local firm of real 
estate operators. Announcement of the 
transaction, made public last month, 
did not reveal details of the deal, but 
the transfer is understood to have in- 
volved several million dollars. Original 
cost of the property, including the 
land, was said to have been $6,500,000. 

Erected 15 years ago at 919 
N. Michigan Ave., the structure was 
intended to house the general offices of 
the Palmolive-Peet Co., but just prior 
to completion in 1929, this midwestern 
soap concern merged with the Colgate 
Co., and in 1934 the general offices of 
the reorganized firm were moved to 
Jersey City. Since then the C-P-P Co. 
has occupied only 2,500 sq. ft. of floor 
space on the Palmolive Building’s tenth 
floor for the Chicago division and dis- 
trict sales offices. This space the com- 
pany will continue to occupy and the 
building will continue to be known as 
the Palmolive Building, it was an- 
nounced. 


ome © execs 


Swift & Co. Distribute Calendar 
Swift & Co., Chicago, last 
month distributed their 1944 free 
“Sunbrite” calendar and illustrated 
wartime housekeeping guide to pur- 
chasers of ‘“Sunbrite” household 
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cleaner. 











D.C.A.T. Elects Officers 

The following officers were 
elected by the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades Section of the New York 
Board of Trade, at a meeting Dec. 9, at 
the Drug & Chemical Club, New York: 
chairman of the executive committee, 
E. T. T. Williams, Becton Dickinson 
and Co.; vice-chairman, Guy L. Mar- 
sters, vice-president, Norwich Phar- 
macal Co.; treasurer, Robert B. Mag- 
nus, reelected, vice-president, Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc.; Carl M. An- 
derson, assistant to the president, 
Merck & Co., was reelected counsel. 
John C. Ostrom was formally re- 
elected as secretary of the Section and 
granted a continued leave of absence 
for the duration to serve as a Lieutenant 
(j-g-), U.S.N.R. Miss Helen L. Booth 
was reelected acting secretary serving 
in Mr. Ostrom’s place. Victor E. Wil- 
liams, eastern district sales manager for 
Monsanto Chemical and retiring chair- 
man, automatically becomes a member 


of the Section’s advisory council, suc- 


ceeding Philip M. Dinkins, vice- 
president of American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp., who has completed a 
five-year term. The final report of the 


E. T. T. WILLIAMS 
.. . heads Drug Section 





membership committee, made by Har- 
old M. Altshul, showed that the mem- 
bership of the Section is at an all-time 
high of 426. 





Essential Oil Dinner Jan. 14 

The annual reception and din- 
ner of the Essential Oil Association will 
be held on Friday evening, January 
14th, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, at 6:30 P.M., according to Ray 
Schlotterer, executive secretary. Val 
Fischer of Dodge & Olcott Co., New 
York, is president of the Association. 
ie 


C-P-P Man Elected 


Harry R. Meeker, superinten- 








dent of the printing department of 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co., Jersey 
City, was elected president of the New 
York Graphic Arts Square Club for a 
term of one year at the annual meeting 
last month at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York. 


— ?® 





Perfex Buys in Omaha 


Perfex Co., Shenandoah, Ia., has 
purchased the building at the south- 
east corner of Ninth and Howard 
Streets, Omaha, Neb., and is using the 
10,000 square feet of fluor space for 
packaging its all-purpose cleaner, ac- 
cording to an announcement issued 
Dec. 28. Ramsey and J. C. Rapp, co- 
owners of Perfex, announced that they 
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plan to bring out several new products 
after the war which will either be 
manufactured or packaged in Omaha. 
The company’s home office is in Shen- 


andoah. 
— @ ane 


I. H. Taylor Leaves Wyandotte 

I. H. Taylor, vice-president in 
charge of sales for Wyandotte Chemi- 
cal Corp., Wyandotte, Mich., resigns 
that position February Ist, to devote 
his entire efforts to Merchants Chemi- 
cal Co. 
company and its predecessor, Michigan 
Alkali Co., for 32 years. His father, 
E. M. Taylor, was at one time associ- 
ated with Michigan Alkali Co. Mr. 
Taylor is well-known in the heavy 


He was associated with the 


chemical industry and has served on 
several Governmental and export ad- 
visory cammittees. He is the prin- 
cipal stockholder of Merchants Chemi- 
cal Co., a distributor of Wyandotte 


Chemicals Corp.’s products. 


meee @ om 


George Esslinger Dies 

George W. Esslinger, a member 
of the purchasing staff of United Drug 
Co., Boston, died suddenly of a heart 
attack Nov. 26. 
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Bristol-Myers Makes Brooks V.-P. 
J. W. Brooks has been elected 
a vice-president of Bristol-Myers Co., 


New York, in charge of the Harris 
Laboratories division, Tuckahoe, N. Y., 
of which he was general manager up 
to the time of his election. At the 
same time the company announced that 
Raymond R. Leonard, director of per 
sonnel for the Bristol-Myers Co. Hill- 
side, N. J., plant will assume new re- 
sponsibilities as assistant to William 
M. Bristol, Jr., vice-president. 
— 

Phila. Quartz Appoints Hay 

Harold R. Hay, formerly with 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, North- 
ern Regional Laboratory, Peoria, Ill., 
recently joined the sales development 
staff of Philadelphia Quartz Co., Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers of sodium and 
potassium silicates. Mr. Hay is a grad- 
uate chemist of the University of Wis- 
consin and did post-graduate research 
at Forest Products Laboratory. His 
headquarters will be the company’s 
general offices in Philadelphia. 
. 








Govan Joins Wurster & Sanger 

William J. Govan, Jr., formerly 
vice-president and chief chemist of 
Pacific Soap Co., San Diego, Cal., re- 
cently joined the engineering staff of 
Wurster & Sanger, Inc., Chicago, spe- 
cialists in the design and construction 
of plants for glycerin, fats and oils and 
the soap industries. Wurster & Sanger 
recently doubled the floor space they 
occupied in order to expand their of- 
fices and research and development 
laboratories. 


<—_— 





Shulton Has Xmas Party 

The sixth annual Christmas 
luncheon and dance of Shulton, Inc., 
New York toiletries house, was held 
Saturday, Dec. 18, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, with all the employees of 
the Hoboken and New York offices at- 
tending. Due to an increase in per- 
sonnel during the past year, this year’s 
party was held in the grand ball room 
of the hotel. More than 850 persons 
attended. George L. Schultz, vice- 
president of Shulton, presided and wel- 
comed the four service men from the 
company who were able to be on hand 
for the affair. 
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America’s Great Chemical 
Enterprise 
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From the Indians the early explorers in 
the Niagara region first learned of the 
Great Cataract in the wilderness whose 
roar could be heard for many miles. 
According to Indian folklore it was a 
symbol of the earth’s power... the 
voice of Nature herself speaking in the 
“Thunder of Waters.” 

How accurate this primitive interpre- 
tation was may be seen today in mod- 
ern Niagara—source of the vast hydro- 
electric power upon which a great 
network of industries depends. As a pio- 


neer company in this area from which 


BY HERRMANN 4. 


WAILERS 


MEYER, REPRODUCED THROUGH THE 


America derives much of its great in- 
dustrial vitality, Niagara Alkali Com- 
pany is working day and night to carry 
on its progressive traditions ... and to 
augment, by research and improved 
manufacturing methods, the flow of 
chemicals essential to the war effort. 
By such activities and by close coopera- 
tion with chemical-using industries, is 
Niagara helping to fulfill the ancient 


promise of the “Thunder of Waters." 


CAUSTIC POTASH + CAUSTIC SODA - PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
CARBONATE OF POTASH + LIQUID CHLORINE 
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SOAPERS BOUGHT 21,000,000 L8. AASGP RE-ELECTED 
OF HOG GREASE FROM THE R.R.DEUPREE PRES. 
AAA AT ABOUT 234¢ LB. AT ANNUAL MEETING GENERAL SOAP CO., 
AT WALDORF-ASTORIA SAN FRANCISCO, TOOK U.S. 
ARMY CONTRACT FOR 
LAUNDRY SOAP A 2.57¢ 











A NEW SOAP PRODUCTS 
PLANT WAS COMPLETED 
AT IOWA FALLS, IA.,BY 
JOHN T.LA FORGE & SON PALMOLIVE WAS 
REDUCED TO 5¢ 

PER CAKE 
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é JAPS WERE SELLING 
i COUNTERFEITS OF 
LEVER BROS. SOAP 
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MASK IT WITH THESE LOW COST, 
HIGHLY EFFICIENT DEODORANTS 


Time-proven, easy to use, unfailing in results . . . these are some of the 
advantages of using the following economical F.B. deodorant specialties to 
combat the objectionable odor of your fly spray, insecticide or other technical 


products. 


NEUTROLEUM iis a general purpose deodorant which completely and per- 
manently deodorizes a great variety of technical mixtures,—including insecti- 
cides based upon petroleum distillates,—at very low cost. Available in two 
types—NEUTROLEUM ALPHA for use when no additional aromatics are 
employed and NEUTROLEUM GAMMA for neutralizing odors without impart- 


ing a perceptible aromatic character. 


THANITE DEODORANTS No. 59, No. 60 and No. 61 ‘are yery effective in 
counteracting the unpleasant odor of Thanite. The first two impart a pleasant 
scent to the spray, and at the same time neutralize the odor. No. 61 neutralizes 
the odorous Thanite but does not impart a definite perfume note. ~ Rate of use: 


1/10 of 1% per unit quantity of finished spray. 


DEODORANT No. 62 is more economical than the foregoing, producing 


practically a neutral spray with even less than the proportions indicated above. 


DEODORANT P-36 is for sprays based upon Lethane 384 Special. From 


1 to 14 ounces per gallon of undiluted Lethane will produce excellent results. 


Address us on your letterhead for samples and further particulars. 


“=| FRIISCHE BROTHERS, in, 











PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW A, N. Y. 
BRANCH STOCKS 

BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS TORONTO, CANADA MEXICO, D. F. 
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Soap Makers To Meet 


in New York January 


HE annual soap industry meeting 
§ i be held January 21 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
Separate sessions will be held in the 
morning by the board of directors and 
the members of the Potash Soap Sec- 
tion. Both groups will adjourn in time 
for a joint luncheon at 12:00 noon, to 
be followed by a general business ses- 
sion which will last until approximate- 
ly 4:00 p.m. Government officials from 
concerned 


the various departments 


with soaps, glycerine, fats and oils, con- 


tainers, etc., have been invited to be 
Perkin Medal To Gaston Dubois 

Gaston F. Dubois, scheduled 
recipient of the Perkin Medal in recog- 
nition of his outstanding achievements 
in applied chemistry presented at the 
Jan. 7 dinner meeting of the American 
Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, in the East Ballroom of the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, spoke 
on “The Chemist Steps Out of the 
Laboratory.” Mr. Dubois is senior vice- 
president of Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, having come to the United 
States from his native Switzerland in 
1904 at the invitation of John Francis 
Queeny, founder of Monsanto. He has 
been with the company ever since. Dr. 
Foster Dee Snell, 
American Section of the Society pre- 


sided. 


chairman of the 


—_ @ = 


Woburn Changes Name 

The name of Woburn Degreas- 
ing Co. of N. J. has been changed to 
Woburn Chemical Corp. N. J., Harri- 
son, in order to conform more nearly 
with the present nature of the busi- 
ness, it was announced recently follow- 
ing authorization of the change at a 
meeting of the stockholders. In mak- 
ing the announcement, A. G. H. 
Reimold, president of the company 
stated: “This change of name follows 
1§ years during which the emphasis 


of our work has shifted largely to the 
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present to post the industry on the 
latest developments in their various 
fields and to answer questions. 

The annual meeting is being 
held upon the call of the Association 
of American Soap and Glycerine Pro- 
ducers. Every soap and glycerine man- 
ufacturer, whether or not a member of 
the association, is invited to be present. 
Those expecting to attend are asked to 
advise the association office in advance 
so that necessary arrangements can be 
made. The association office is located 
at 295 Madison Ave., New York. 


heavy production of specification fatty 
acids and synthetic drying oils. Our 
original operations were begun in 1907 
with degreasing of leather, a step neces- 
sary to the production of patent and 
other specialty leathers.” These opera- 
tions are now carried on entirely at the 
Woburn, Mass. plant of one of the 


athliated Mr. Reimold 


companies, 
pointed out. 

“Heavy production of organic 
chemicals is now centered in plants at 
Harrison, N. J., and Toronto, Canada, 
while production of insecticides and 
fungicides will continue at Elkton, Md 
and Moore Haven, Fla.,” he added 


° 


Hochstadter Labs Move 
Hochstadter Laboratories, Inc., 
recently moved from 254 W. 3lst 
Street, New York, and are now located 
at 18 E. 41st Street. Samuel Newmark 
is president of the corporation succeed- 
ing Dr. Irving Hochstadter, former 
head, who recently joined Gallowhur & 
Co., New York, producers of insect 
repellents and other chemicals. 


. 


William H. Stanton Dies 

William H. Stanton, 83, tormer 
director and works manager of Phila- 
delphia Quartz Co., died Dec. 11. He 
had been associated with the company 
from 1889, when he became superin- 
tendent of the Anderson, Ind. works, 
until 1919, when he retired. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Louise Smith 


Stanton. 


New among the holiday soap gift offerings this past December was “One Dozen 


Roses,” a Lightfoot Schultz Co., New York, innovation retailing for $1. 


There 


are twelve guest-hand sized cakes of heart-shaped soap, each embossed with a 
heart, in a novelty type package. 
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Chicago Office 
325 W. Huron St. 
Los Angeles Office 
2800 E. 11th Street 
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Synthetic floral oils... 
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| ‘sana reduced supplies of natural floral essences 

emphasize the value of high quality substitutes. Syn- 
thetic floral essences can be used to replace the natural oils 
with full satisfaction and marked success in numerous 
products,—toilet soaps, shampoos, shaving creams, pow- 
ders, creams, and many others. 


In fact, in many products the newer synthetic floral 
essences are to be preferred for the manner in which they 
reproduce the true fragrance of the living flowers in the 
finished product,—not to mention uniformity of quality 
and odor fidelity, and their economy under present con- 
ditions. 


Let us tell you more about these Norda substitutes as an 
answer to the scarcity of natural floral oils, 


NORDA Essential Oil 
and Chemical Co.. Ine. 


St. Paul Office New York Office 
253 E. 4th St. 601 West 26th St. 
Toronto Office Montreal Office 

119 Adelaide St., W. 135 Commissioners St., W. 
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Foresee Broom Shortage 

The National Broom Manufac- 
turers Association, meeting in Chicago 
last month, estimated that 60,000,000 
brooms will be needed to keep the 
country clean during 1944, but that 
only two-thirds of this number will 
be available. Because farm fields are 
needed for producing food, broom corn 
acreage has been severely cut, it was 
said. Meanwhile the vast floors of de- 
fense plants and army and navy bar- 
racks that have to be swept have cre- 
ated an unprecedented call for new 
brooms. In order to stretch supplies, 
palm stalks and other fibres are being 
imported from Africa, India and Brazil 
for mixing with the available broom 
corn to provide a light weight but 
serviceable broom, officials stated. 





Standard Synthetics Moves 

Standard Synthetics, Inc., es- 
sential oil house, New York, currently 
entering its 21st year, will move its 
warehouse, offices and laboratory on 
Jan. 15, to 30 W. 26th Street, New 
York, 10. The firm has been located 
at 119 W. 25th Street. Originally an 
English firm, started by J. L. Hindle, 
who opened a small factory in London 
in 1923, a New York branch was 
opened under the guidance of Edward 
Remus in 1938. In the past five years, 
Standard Synthetics has expanded to 
the point where it now has branches 
in Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
St. Louis, and Boston, as well as a 
Canadian branch in Montreal. In addi- 
tion the company has agents in all 
South and Central American countries, 
the export trade being handled from 
New York. 

’. 

Chicago Drug Assn. Party 

The Chicago Drug & Chemi- 
cal Association’s 41st annual Christmas 
party, although lacking the traditional 
“grab bag” gift feature, was voted a 
huge success by the more than 300 
members who enjoyed the festivities at 
the Drake Hotel, the night of Dec. 16. 
F. Dean Hildebrandt of Pryor Chemi- 
cal Co., acted as chairman of the en- 


tertainment committee. Harry E. 
Dunning of Albert Verley & Co., as- 
sisted Mr. Hildebrandt as vice chair- 
man of the committee, and Joseph P. 
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Manufacturers of handles for 


brooms and mops also have their 
troubles, as indicated by reports ema- 
nating from the convention of the 
National Handle Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. They supply han- 
dles for the brooms and also for 30,- 
000,000 mops yearly and are handi- 
capped by the OPA price freeze on the 
industry’s products. “The trouble is,” 
said Frank F. Collins, of Arcola, IIL, 
secretary-treasurer of the Association, 
“that during the base period on which 
the OPA froze the prices, there was a 
surplus of all kinds of handles and 
prices were not so good at that time. 
Since then the cost of raw materials 
of all kinds has risen, while supplies 
have been greatly reduced and the in- 
dustry is caught in the squeeze.” 


Sullivan of the Dupont organization’s 
Grasselli Chemicals division, was 
“Officer of the Day” at the party. 


* 








Pillet Joins Tombarel 

Alphonse Pillet, formerly man- 
ager of the New York office of the 
aromatic chemicals division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., recently 
joined Tombarel Products Corp., New 
York. He will act as chemical advisor 
and special representative and will also 
devote his time to the development of 
the company’s synthetic aromatic 
chemical business. A native of Switzer- 
land, where he was educated, Mr. 
Pillet, who has been connected with 
the essential oil industry for 18 years, 
came to the United States in 1925 and 
joined the New York office of Rhodia 
Chemical Co. A perfumer there, he re- 
mained with the company after it was 
taken over by Newport Chemical Co., 
which itself was later absorbed by Du 
Pont. 

a 

C-P-P Gives Xmas Bonus 

All office and factory em- 
ployees of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., on Dec. 1, who 
were not on a regular commission or 
bonus plan, and who had worked the 
equivalent of 12 months during the 18 
months ended Dec. 1, were paid a 
Christmas bonus of one week’s salary. 
The bonus also applies to all employees 
in the armed services. 
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Reader Defends Hand Soaps 

David O. Stutts, manager of 
The Utility Co., New York, manufac- 
turers of “Gre-Solvent” takes excep- 
tion to certain adverse comments on 
the industrial use of hand soaps con- 
tained in an article on “Soap Dis- 
pensers” in the December issue of 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. Hand 
soaps were referred to in that article 
as “outmoded and impractical for in- 
dustrial plant use, resulting in a sharp- 
ly higher soap consumption figure, 
mostly waste.” 

In rebuttal Mr. Stutts says, 

“I think there are a good many 
who will agree that leakage, pilferage 
and wastage of contents is as prevalent 
where a powdered hand soap is pro- 
vided as otherwise. It is a simple mat- 
ter for careless employees to push a 
dispenser plunger three or four times 
in rapid succession instead of once and 
we know of a number of instances 
where powdered hand soaps have been 
discontinued for this very reason. 

“As far as paste hand soaps be- 
ing admittedly outmoded; this is so 
only in the mind of the writer of the 
above article, as he would probably be 
surprised to learn of the number of 
plants which prefer paste hand soap to 
any other type due to the satisfactory 
results obtained through its use. 

“I think in fairness to the paste 
hand soap industry the above statement 
should not be allowed to pass un- 
challenged.” 

a 
Second “E” To Niagara 

A second citation for continued 
production excellence has been awarded 
recently to Niagara Alkali Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., it has just been 
announced, following notification by 
Undersecretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson. The original award of the 
Army-Navy “E” flag was made about 


six months ago. 
a 





R. Peltz In New Quarters 

R. Peltz Co., manufacturers’ 
and refiners’ sales representatives, Phil- 
adelphia, have just announced that 
after Nov. 1, they will be located in 
new quarters at suite 995 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. Telephone numbers 


43 


remain the same. 
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Kipling’s soldiers might have relished the water that Gunga Din 
carried .. . even though it was “crawling and it stunk.” 

But U. S. Army Engineers provide far safer, and far more palatable drink- 
ing water...no matter what the difficulties! 

“Hoodchlor”’... product of the Hood Chemical Company of New York, 
is used by the Army in water purification units that go along with troops 
in the field. And that “Hoodchlor” is packed in three sizes of containers 
...@ 6 oz. individual charge, and 3°4 and 5 Ib. cans...all supplied 
by Crown! 

The packaging of High Test or Grade A Calcium Hypochlorite presented 
many difficulties. But Crown developed a special lacquer which cut 
down the corrosion of containers...and designed a can that permitted 
“controlled breathing” for the escape of gases. 

Another example of the way Crown ingenuity and facilities are solving 
problems of protective packaging. 























CROWN CAN COMPANY, New York - Philadelphia 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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BIDS WARDS 








Philadelphia Navy Awards 

In recent openings for miscel- 
laneous supplies by the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, the following 
bids and awards were announced: on 
600 liquid soap dispensers, Noland Co., 
Washington, D. C., $1 (did not meet 
specifications); C. J. Ranear, Phila- 
delphia, $2.57 each; and West Disin- 
fecting Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
$1.70 each, which was accepted; on 
1,200 gallons of disinfectant, Crystal 
Soap & Chemical Co., Philadelphia, 
$960 total, (did not meet specifica- 
tions); Winthrop Chemical Co., New 
York, $1,275 total, (eight times 
strength); Fine Organics, Inc., New 
York, $954, (10 times strength); and 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
$939, (eight times strength) accepted; 
on 600 pounds of dishwashing com- 
pound, Evans Products, Philadelphia, 
total $87; Du Bois Soap Co., Cincin- 
nati, $87.75; and Clarkson Chemical 
Co.. Williamsport, Pa., $66, accepted. 





WFA Soap Awards 

The following awards were an- 
nounced ir a recent opening for mis- 
cellaneous supplies by the War Food 
Administration, Washington, D. C.: 
laundry soap, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., 750,000 pounds 
at 6.67c a pound and 1,450,000 pounds 
at 6.3c a pound; John T. Stanley Co., 
New York, 900,000 pounds at 6.35c 
and 480,000 pounds at 6.6c; and 
Armour & Co., Chicago, 600,000 
pounds at 6.55c. 





Printing Office Soap Bids 

In a recent opening by the U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for miscellaneous sup- 
plies, the following bids were received 
on 40 drums of liquid soap: Eastern 
Chemical Co., Baltimore, 37c a gallon, 
less $1 for drums returned; Fuld 
Brothers, Baltimore, 42c; Penetone 
Corp., Teaneck, N. J., 37c; Crystal 
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Soap & Chemical Co., Philadelphia, 
37c; Harley Soap Co., Philadelphia, 
36.4c and Du-Rite Chemical Co., 
Brentwood, Md., 34.7c. 


o—__ 





WFA Buys Wrisley Soap 

The following bids were accept- 
ed in a recent opening for miscellan- 
eous supplies by the War Food Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C.: Allen 
B. Wrisley Distributing Co., Chicago, 
73,783 pounds of toilet soap at 17.91c 
a pound; 62,500 pounds at 15.8c a 
pound and 250,000 pounds at 17c a 
pound. 


——- eg ———— 


WFA Purchases Announced 

Lever Brothers, Cambridge, 
Mass., had a bid on 600,000 pounds of 
toilet soap at 16.423c a pound ac- 
cepted and Allen B. Wrisley Distrib- 
uting Co., Chicago, had a bid on 125,- 
000 pounds of toilet soap at 16.3¢ a 
pound accepted in a recent opening for 
miscellaneous supplies by the War Food 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


ame @ eneenee 


Announce Roach Powder Bids 

The following bids were re- 
ceived in a recent opening by the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard for miscellaneous 
supplies; 1,000 pounds of roach pow- 
der, Soilicide Labs., Montclair, N. J., 
as required, bid on 1,008 pounds at 
$216.72; P. F. Harris, Washington, D. 
C., as required, $440; and A. G. Mat- 
tison, Portsmouth, N. H., $220. 


——— 


Sutho Suds Moves 

Sutho Suds Co., 1201 Cornell 
Avenue, producers of synthetic suds, 
recently moved to 709 E. Maple Road, 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. 








Chicago Perfumers Xmas Party 
The Chicago Perfumery, Soap 
& Extract Association’s Christmas 
party, held Dec. 11, in the Morrison 
Hotel’s Terrace Garden was attended 
by 630 members and guests, making it 
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the best attended party the group has 
ever held, according to Herbert Roths- 
child, of Lanchere, Inc., secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. Each 
lady present received a gift package 
containing products contributed by 
members of the Association. 


—— @ 





“Big Three” Plan New Items 

Some inkling of what two of 
the large soap companies have in store 
for the post-war period, or even soon- 
er, was given in a report published re- 
cently stating that Lever Brothers Co., 
Cambridge, have “five new products 
developed (with even the announce- 
ment advertising prepared for them) 
ready to introduce the minute the war 
ends or sooner.” These are expected, 
says the announcement, to “compete 
with new toiletries which Procter & 
Gamble is planning to bring out.” At 
the same time, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., is reported to 
have a new deodorant, “Veto,” which 
will be tested in a few markets shortly. 


o—_— 





Henriksen Leaves N. Warren 
Arthur Henriksen, who was re- 
cently appointed chief chemist in 
charge of production at the White 
Plains, N. Y., plant of Northam 
Warren Corp., Stamford, Conn., is re- 
ported to have resigned that position. 
Previously Mr. Henriksen was chief 
chemist for the G. E. Ising Corp., essen- 
tial oil house of Flushing, N. Y., and 
also a former vice-president of Norda 
Essential Oil & Chemical Co., New 
York. 
¢ 
Air Medal To H. W. Harding 
First Lieutenant Hampden W. 
Harding, U. S. Army Air Forces, and 
secretary of H. C. Harding, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of specialty oils ‘and chem- 
icals, Philadelphia, was cited recently 
for participation in raids totalling more 
than one hundred hours and received 
the Air Medal. Lt. Harding, who has 
been stationed in India for the past 


year, is now a First Pilot. 
° 














Wightman Moves to Own Building 
George E. Whightman Co., 
manufacturing chemists, recently 
moved into their own building, 3233 
No. Williams Ave., Portland. Ore. 
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MOBILE FORT—battering General Sher- 
man tank! Armored bulldozer with a deadly 
firing power and ponderous force that mows 
‘em down and opens “‘holes"’ for the infantry. 











. mo Sarton . 
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“Today ... armored carriers of destruction such as this 
General Sherman tank are smashing enemy resistance. From 
the fabrication of their steel to the machining of their parts, 
Solvay alkalies are used! Soda Ash, Caustic Soda and many 
important related products are supplied from 3 great stra- 
tegically located plants. Established in 1881, Solvay is 


America’s largest producer of high quality alkalies. 


SOLVAY 


* The Solvay Process Company employs salt, 
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THE FUTURA LIMITED— tomorrow's 
marvel of the rails' Ulera-streamlined for 
fast, safe travelling, it will incorporate 
many mechanical improvements . . . travel 
at speeds up to 150 miles per hour. 













tanks of war will become railway tank cars 


and ultra-streamlined carriers transporting the achievements 
of tomorrow. Solvay’s research will discover new, interesting 
uses for its products that will better serve the nation. Solvay’s 


vast resources and background experience will be devoted to 
producing the best of alkalies. As always, Solvay will serve 
industry with its “know-how” ability and technical service. 


CAUSTIC SODA 
CAUSTIC POTASH 


SODA ASH > 
=) AMMONIUM CHLORIDE - 


CZ MODIFIED SODAS - AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 


SODIUM NITRITE + PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE + CHLORINE + = SALT 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston * Charlowe ¢ Chic cago * Cincinnan ©* Cleveland * Detroit 
New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis * Syracuse 
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The following trade - marks 
were published in the December issues 
of the Official Gazette of the United 
Office in 
with Section 6 of the Act of Septem 
ber 20, 1905, 


1907. Notice of opposition must be 


States Patent complianc« 


as amended March 2, 


filed within thirty days of publica- 
tion. As provided by Section 14, fee 
of ten dollars must accompany each 


notice of opposition. 


Trade Mark Applications 

Dustire—This in upper case 
extra bold letters for a sweeping com- 
pound. Filed May 26, 1943 by United 
Sanitary Chemicals Co., Baltimore. 
Claims use since June, 1940. 

KLENzomw—This in upper case 
stencil letters for a chemical prepara- 
tion for removing and preventing 
boiler scale. Filed Sept. 20, 1943 by 
Klenzoid Corp., Philadelphia. Claims 
use since Apr. 22, 1940. 

SusB-Monta—This in upper case 
extra bold letters for an ammonia sub- 
stitute. Filed Sept. 21, 1943 by F. 
Uddo & Sons, Inc., New Orleans. 
Claims use since Mar. 29, 1943. 

Loncto—This in upper case 
black bold letters for floor wax. Filed 
May 26, 1943 by United Sanitary 
Chemicals Co., Baltimore. Claims use 
since June, 1940. 

Carco — This in extra bold 
stencil letters for shaving and toilet 
soap. Filed Oct. 11, 1943 by Frank P. 
Hageman, Minneapolis. Claims use 
since Oct. 7, 1943. 

Uct—This in black bold upper 
case letters superimposed on one an- 
other within the outline of a shield, for 


drain pipe solvent and bleaches. Filed 
1943 by United Gilsonite 
Labs., Scranton, Pa. Claims use since 
June 1, 1932. 

KaYTONE—This in upper case 


July 22, 


medium letters for industrial fumi- 
gants. Filed Sept. 22, 1943 by Kay- 
Fries Chemicals, Inc., West Haver- 
straw, N. Y. Claims use since Sept. 1, 


1930. 
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ROTENINE—This in upper case 
medium letters for agricultural insecti 
cides. Filed Sept. 22, 1943 by Kay 
Fries Chemicals, West 


straw, N. Y. Claims use since Apr. 4, 


Inc., Haver- 
1930. 

Oprox—This in extra bold up 
per case letters for insecticides. Filed 
Sept. 23, 1943 by Hitox Products, New 
York. Claims use since July 20, 1943. 

SkasoL — This in upper case 
black bold letters for scale remover. 
Filed Sept. 27, 1943 by Skasol Corp., 
St. Louis. Claims use since Aug. 1, 
1928. 

ENb-O-ScENT—This in upper 
and lower case letters for deodorants. 
Filed Sept. 20, 1943 by Alfred A. 
Flaster, New York. Claims use since 
July 20, 1942. 

Trump — This in extra bold 
upper case letters for shaving cream. 
Filed July 22, 1942 by Rochester Lab 
oratories, Rochester, Minn. Claims use 
since Mar. 1, 1930. 

Skot—This in upper case bold 
letters for soap. Filed Mar. 18, 1943 
by Skol Co., New York. Claims use 
since Jan. 25, 1943. 

SPARTON—This in upper and 
lower case old English letters for clean- 
ing, scouring and polishing compound. 
Filed Aug. 21, 1943 by Bray Chemical 
Co., Chicago. Claims use since Apr. 29, 
1942. 

PARALYTEK — This in upper 
case extra bold letters for non-spray 
type liquid insecticide. Filed July 28, 
1943 by Hanley & Kinsella Labora- 
tories, St. Louis. Claims use since 
Mar. 13, 1942. 

Air-Wick—This in lower case 
extra bold letters for liquid air freshen- 
ing deodorant. Filed Oct. 1, 1943 by 
New York. 


Claims use since May 18, 1943. 


Seeman Brothers, Inc., 
In—This in reverse upper case 
letters on a black square for antiseptic 
germicides. Filed Oct. 5, 1943 by 
LST Manufacturers, Stamford, Conn. 
Claims use since July 5, 1943. 
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SPEKLEEN—This in upper case 
bold letters for mixture of chemicals 
used on surfaces for detergent, clean- 
ing and polishing purposes. Filed June 
24, 1942 by Special Chemical Corp., 
New York. 
1932. 


Claims use since Aug., 


THe Gem—tThis in upper and 
lower case reverse letters on a black 
disc for shoe polish. Filed July 3, 1943 
by Boyer & Co., Philadelphia. Claims 
use since Aug. 1, 1920. 

Pott-ENE—This in lower case 
open letters, part of the trade mark 
“keep slick and clean with poll-ene” 
beneath the head of a parrott, for 
multi- purpose cleaning compound. 
Filed Sept. 1, 1942 by Michigan Steril- 
ized & Poll-Ene Products Co., Sagi- 
naw Mich. Claims use since Jan. 1, 
1939. 

James — This in upper case 
black bold letters above a fanciful de- 
sign containing the initials “JPC” for 
multi-purpose paste Filed 
May 18, 1943 by James Products Co., 
Joplin, Mo. Claims use since Apr. 9, 
1943. 


cleaner. 


So.-Om — This in black bold 
upper case underscored letters for non- 
toxic water soluble solvent for grease 
and oil for washing the tanks of oil 
ships, etc. Filed June 18, 1943 by 
Frederick W. Zons, Brooklyn. Claims 
use since Feb. 26, 1943. 

Sotvay ANCHOR ALKALI—This 
in extra bold upper case letters in the 
unfinished outline of a circle for soda 
ash cleanser. Filed Aug. 26, 1943 by 
Solvay Process Co., New York. Claims 
use since May 13, 1937. 

Cius—This in bold upper case 
letters for self polishing wax, cream 
furniture polish and furniture polish. 
Filed June 21, 1943 by Club Alumi- 
num Products Co., Chicago. Claims 
use since Mar. 14, 1943 as a wax; since 
June 1, 1943 as cream furniture polish 
and Mar. 20, 1943 as furniture polish. 

BBuNswick—This in upper and 
lower case script letters on fanciful 
circular design for bowling alley 
cleaner and polish. Filed June 15, 1942 
by Brunswick - Balke - Collender Co., 
Chicago. 
1942. 


Claims use since Jan. 15, 


BrusH-Out — This in upper 
case black bold letters for dry cleaning 
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ANTOINE CHIRIS 


Antoine Chiris was established in France in 1768 and all through these 





years pioneered in the development of its long-known worldwide or- 






ganizations. The American branch was established in New York in 1899. 


CHIRIS 

is prominent in 
PERFUME BASES 
AROMATIC MATERIALS 


for 


PERFUMES + COSMETICS + SOAPS 









Long and persistent experience in research enables Antoine Chiris 








to solve your problems of replacement, substitution or adjustment. 





ANTOINE CHIRIS COMPANY, INC. 


EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 










115-117 










SOLE DISTRIBUTORS IN NORTH AMERICA FOR 





PIERRE DHUMEZ ET CIE ETS ANTOINE CHIRIS PILAR FRER! 
GRASSE, FRANCE 










ANTOINE CHIRIS, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 





Filed Mar. 6, 1941 by Caled 
City/Brent- 


soap. 
Products Co., 
wood, Md. Claims use since Sept. 12, 
1940. 

SHEIK—This in extra bold up- 


Cottage 


per case letters for shoe polishes. Filed 
Oct. 14, 1943 by Sheik Products Co., 
Freeport, N. Y. Claims use since Nov., 
1937. 

Cincy — This in upper case 
pen letters for wall paper and general 
surface cleaner. Filed Oct. 20, 1943 by 
Kutol Products Co., Norwood, O. 
Claims use since July, 1943. 

CoMMANDO — This in upper 
case bold letters for soap. Filed Oct. 22, 
1943 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J. Claims use since 
July 7, 1943. 

Goitp Cap—This in upper and 
lower case old English letters for am- 
monia and bleach. Filed May 27, 1943 
by Edwin G. Barrese, Somerville, Mass. 
Claims use since Mar. 22, 1943. 

Ocean FoaM—This in upper 
case open letters for hair shampoo. 
Filed June 11, 1943 by Middlebrooke 
Lancaster, Inc., Brooklyn. Claims use 
since Mar., 1937. 

Cieet — This in upper case 
extra bold letters for hair shampoo. 
Filed Sept. 3, 1943 by Ame Cosmetic 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 
since May 23, 1942. 


Van-TEK—This in upper case 


Claims use 


reverse letters on a vertically lined rec- 
tangular design for protective hand 
cream. Filed Oct. 4, 1943 by Physi- 
cians & Hospitals Supply Co., Minne- 
apolis. Claims use since Sept. 17, 1943. 
Gns-A-Dpt — This in upper 
case bold letters for insecticides. Filed 
Oct. 14, 1943 by Geigy Co., New 
York. Claims use since Sept. 16, 1943. 
Neociw — This in upper case 
bold letters for insecticides. Filed Oct. 
14, 1943 by Geigy Co., New York. 
Claims use since Aug. 24, 1943. 
extra bold 
upper case letters for insecticides. Filed 
Oct. 18, 1943 by Stauffer Chemical 


Claims use since 


Tartox—tThis in 


Co., San Francisco. 
Jan. 1, 1934. 
Trade Marks Granted 

404,118. Fur cleaners and 
cleaning compounds. Filed by United 
Chemical Works, Chicago, June 10, 


January, 1944 


Serial No. 461,283. Published 
Class 4. 


Automobile cleaning 


1943. 
Aug. 24, 1943. 
404,176. 
compound. Filed by Chemical Manu- 
facturing & Distributing Co., Easton, 
Pa., June 4, 1942. Serial No. 453,469. 
Published Aug. 25, 1942. Class 4. 
404,177. Liquid floor cleanser. 
Filed by D. H. Buster Chemical Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., June 12, 1942. 
Serial No. 453,610. Published Aug. 
31, 1943. Class 4. 
404,190. 
compound, Filed by United Gilsonite 
Laboratories, Scranton, Pa., Mar. 27, 
1943. Serial No. 459,449. Published 
Aug. 31, 1943. Class 4. 
404,194. Polishing wool com- 
posed of fine wood shavings, (ex- 


Household cleaning 


celsior), impregnated with a detergent 
for cleaning and polishing metal cook- 
ing utensils. Filed by G.M.P. Corp., 
Milwaukee, May 13, 1943. Serial No. 
460,598. Published Aug. 31, 1943. 
Class 4. 

404,255. Shoe polish and 
dressing. Filed by Evangeline Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Brooklyn, Feb. 17, 1943. 
Serial No. 458,589. Published May 
18, 1943. Class 4. 

404,280. Shoe polish. Filed 
by Diamond Products Manufacturing 
Co., New York, June 4, 1943. Serial 
No. 461,145. Published Sept. 7, 1943. 
Class 4. 

404,363. Deodorant. Filed by 
J. E. McBrady & Co., Chicago, Aug. 
24, 1942. Serial No. 455,080. Pub- 
lished Sept. 14, 1943. Class 6. 

404,371. Cleaning and scour- 
ing pads. Filed by Plas-Ti-Fibre Corp., 
Chicago, Dec. 10, 1942. Serial No. 
457,508. Published Sept. 14, 1943. 
Class 4. 

404,378. Protective skin com- 
pound. Filed by Utility Co., New 
York, Feb. 26, 1943. Serial No. 458,- 
799. Published Sept. 7, 1943. Class 6. 

404,407. Deodorant. Filed by 
Seeman Bros., Inc., New York, June 14, 
1943. Serial 461,390. Published Sept. 
7, 1943. Class 6. 

404,431. Insecticides. Filed by 
Huge Co., St. Louis, Mo., July 1, 1943. 
Serial No. 461,792. Published Sept. 7, 
1943. Class 6. 

404,431. Deodorant. Filed by 
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Andrew Jergens Co., Cinn., July 1, 
1943. Serial No. 461,795. Published 
Sept. 7, 1943. Class 6. 

404,437. Household deodorant. 
Filed by Airtona Co., Boston, July 7, 
1943. Serial No. 461,907. Published 
Sept. 7, 1943. Class 6. 

404,496. Glass polisher and 
cleanser. Filed by Pennex Products 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Apr. 20, 1943. 
Serial No. 460,033. Published Sept. 21, 
1943. Class 4. 

404,516. Polish and wax fin- 
ishing preparation. Filed by Turco 
Products, Inc., Los Angeles, July 5, 
1943. Serial No. 461,881. Published 
Sept. 21, 1943. Class 4. 

404,727. General household 
cleansing preparation. Filed by G. F. 
Brown Co., Philadelphia, Jan. 9, 1943. 
Serial No. 457,821. Published Oct. 5, 
1943. Class 6. 

404,740. 
preparations for household use. Filed 
by Fitspatrick Bros., Inc., Chicago, 
May 10, 1943. Serial No. 460,521. 
Published Sept. 28, 1943. Class 4. 

404,748. Detergent for general 


Soap and cleansing 


industrial cleaning purposes. Filed by 
American Oil & Disinfectant Corp., 
New York, June 4, 1943. Serial No. 
461,128. Published Oct. 12, 1943. 
Class 4. 
404,764. 


general cleaner, silver polish and rug 


Aluminum cleaner, 


and upholstery cleaner. Filed by Club 


Products Co., Chicago, 
June 21, 1943. Serial No. 461,545. 
Published Sept. 28, 1943. Class 4. 

404,765. Polishing wax. Filed 
by Golden Glint Co., Seattle, June 21, 
1943. Serial No. 451,557. Published 
Oct. 12, 1943. Class 16. 

404,773. Deodorant. Filed by 
Vapor Chemical Corp., New York, 
Oct. 12, 1943. Serial No. 461,751. 
Published Oct. 12, 1943. Class 6. 

404,777. Detergents for use in 
textile processing. Filed by Arkansas 
Co.,, Newark, N. J., July 3, 1943. 
Serial No. 461,838. Published Oct. 12, 
1943. Class 4. 

404,784. General household 
cleaner. Filed by Huriklene Chemical 
Co., Bennington, Vt., July 12, 1943. 
Serial No. 462,017. Published Sept. 28, 


1943. Class 4. 


Aluminum 














ESSENTIAL OILS 
and 
SYNTHETICS 


BERGAMOT 
CASSIA 
CEDARWOOD 
CEDARLEAF 
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PERFUME BASES 


For many years much of the research and development work 


of our laboratery has been devoted to the perfumery Led 
problems of the soap and sanitary chemicals industry. As a JASMIN 
result we have been able to supply synthetic products LAVENDER 
succes.fully to relieve shortages caused by war conditions. CARNATION 


Why not consult us regarding your problems? Samples SWEET PEA 








upon request. 


STANDARD SYNTHETICS, ine. 


30 WEST 26th STREET NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


BRANCHES AT 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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As of January 5, 1944 

HERE were a minimum of new 
f power orders affecting soap 
making raw materials this month, this 
change in the recent record being in- 
dicative of a better supply picture all 
along the line. What few government 
orders did appear were mostly in the 
form of amendments liberalizing the 
restrictions imposed in previous orders. 
Glycerine recovery restrictions which 
the soap maker must observe were fur- 
ther liberalized this period. A change 
was also recorded in the order govern- 
ing fatty acid inventories, shifting to 
a more favorable base period, and lib- 
eralizing inventory controls in other 
directions. Also of note was the allo- 


cation of red oil for soap use. 


January Red Oil Allocation 100% 


In announcing its allocation 
schedule for January, the FDA pointed 
out that consumers of both saponified 


and distilled red oil 
located 100 per cent of their require- 


would be al- 


ments for use and for delivery during 
January. This 
result of two facts, the FDA says. In 
the first place, the allocation is made 


announcement is the 


possible by supply accumulations which 
have resulted because some red oil ap- 
plicants have not taken up quantities 
allocated to them in recen= months, 
and secondly, because of unnecessarily 
severe cuts in September and October 
allocations. The cuts seemed to be 
necessary by reason of what the FDA 
describes as “optimistic statements of 
requirements by applicants.” Caution- 
ing that distilled red oil tends to de- 
preciate in storage and that stocks 
should not be allowed to accumulate, 
the FDA announcement requests that 
this be avoided by consumers taking up 
allocations and being more conservative 
in their statements of requirements on 
monthly red oil applications. 

Since allocation of wool fat is 
based on the same principle as that of 
red oil, class 1 consumers of degras 
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and natural wool grease will be allo- 
cated in January 100 per cent of their 
requirements. The supply position in 
neutral wool grease and lanolin permits 
no allocation to class 5 users for Janu- 
ary use and delivery. Rust preventive 
manufacturers will be allocated enough 
natural type wool grease to fill orders 
on their books as of filing date for 
January delivery. They will also be 
allocated 100 per cent of degras re- 
quirements for orders on books as well 
as anticipated orders. 

The Department of Agriculture 
predicts that hog production in 1944 
will decline following a record year in 
1943. The number of sows to farrow 
in the spring of 1944 is estimated at 
16 per cent below the record number 
farrowed in 1943. 


Babassu Imports to Private Buyers 

Return to private firms of the 
purchase and importation of Brazilian 
babassu kernels was announced by the 
War Food Administration in Washing- 
ton, Jan. 5. Use of babassu oil will 
continue to be regulated under FDO 


Order 43, officials said. 


U. S. Importing Soda Ash 
According to reports published 
here, soda ash imports from Great 
Britain are reaching the United States 
in fairly sizable quantities. This is no 
reflection on the production capacity 
of American producers, who are im- 
porting soda ash for the first time in 
twenty-five years, but rather an indica- 
tion of size of the current demand. 
Soda ash for aluminum was said to be 
the largest single drain on the supply. 
Some time ago domestic producers were 
requested to set aside a percentage of 
their monthly output to be used for 
Lend-Lease shipments, thus putting an 
added strain on our own already over- 
burdened output. However, this later 
report that Lend-Lease shipments of 
alkalies are still being made brought 


quick denials from one Lend-Lease of - 
ficial, who pointed out that no com- 
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mitments had been made since August, 
1943. Shipments of consignments made 
prior to that time may still be going 
out, it was added. Officials expressed 
surprise that soda ash had been im- 
ported at so high a cost when the situa- 
tion appeared to be easing. 


Shellac Supplies Easier 

The supply situation on shellac 
has eased off considerably over recent 
weeks, with substantial shipments re- 
ported received or on the way from 
South America. As a result the WPB 
is reported currently to be much more 
lenient in approving applications for 
shellac for use in floor wax manufac- 
ture. 

An increase in the maximum 
prices of pine oil—generally 234 cents 
per gallon for sales of pine tar or pine 
tar oil and generally $5.00 per ton for 
sales of pine wood ¢harcoal was author- 
ized by the Office of Price Administra- 


tion recently. 


Essential Oils Still Short 

Although the supply situation 
in other supply fields has improved 
somewhat, the same cannot be said to 
be true for the essential oil outlook. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
menthol, the supply of which is grow- 
No longer is French 
Reduced prices of 
Spanish oils are in the offing and may 


ing daily less. 
lavender available. 


help out the soap perfuming problem. 


Peppermint Quotas Upped 

Soap industry quotas on use of 
peppermint oil have just been in- 
creased. Allowable 
now 70 per cent rather than 30 per 


consumption is 


cent, based on 1941 usage. 
SS een 

Petroleum Specialties Move 

Petroleum Specialties, Inc., 
New York, distributors and exporters 
of petroleum products, recently moved 
to 400 Madison Avenue from their 
570 Lexington 


+) 


former location at 


Avenue. 














SCHUNDLER 


BENTONIT 


44 ready for immediate 


Schundler Bentonite, the clay of a variety of 
uses, is ready for immediate shipment. It is 
plentiful. Prompt shipments are being made 
without ‘‘red tape.” 


AN IDEAL “SUBSTITUTE” 
As a “substitute” or alternate for other ma- 
terials—which may be scarce now—Schundler 
Bentonite is an ideal material used either alone 
or in combination. Investigate its application 
to your problem today. 


NUMEROUS USES 

A few typical uses of Schundler Bentonite are: 
Purification of water supplies . . . Insulation 
blocks, plasters and cements . . . In Ceramic 
bodies to improve the green strength of lean 
clays and the quality of fired products .. . In 
Rubber latex adhesives . . . Emulsions and 
aqueous suspensions of bitumens . . . Com- 
pounds for machining and drawing metals... . 
Polishes and cleaners . . . Adhesives and sizings 
in combination with starches . . . Pharmaceu- 
ticals and cosmetics . . . Paper manufacture to 
inhibit gumming of screens . . . Fluxing com- 
pounds for arc welding . . . Coating walls of 
asphalt containers. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 
Schundler Bentonite is sold with technical 
service ... a service backed by a large scientific 
staff working in a well equipped Bentonite 
laboratory. Your inquiries are invited. 


F. E. SCHUNDLER & CO., INC. 


528 RAMLROAD ST. 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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MONTY is adding acres 


of adsorptive surface to 
every pound of Filtrol 


To give you greater bleaching efficien- 
cy, Special Filtrol gives you maximum 
porosity—there are scores of acres of 
adsorptive surface in every pound. As a 
result, you use less Special Filtrol to get 
better quality and bigger yields from 
ordinary and hard-to-bleach oils. And 
its unvarying uniformity, purity and 
cleanliness are fixed by rigid chemi- 
cal control in the Filtrol Laboratories. 


* Montmorillonite structure 









SPECIAL FILTROL 


FILTROL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 631 South Spring Street + Los Angeles 14 - California 





PLANTS: Vernon. Calif... and Jackson. Wix«« 
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RAW MATERIAL 


PRICES 





(As of January 3, 1944) 


Minimum Prices are for car lots and large quantities. Price range represents 
variation in quotations from different suppliers and for varying quantities. 


Chemicals 


Acetone, C. P., drums lb. $ .08% $ .09 
Acid, Boric, bbls., 9944 % ton 109.00 126.00 
Cresylic, drums , 81 83 
Low boiling grade i 81 83 
Muriatic, C.P., carboys " 0644 —_ 
Oxalic, bbls. . 11% 12% 
Alcohol, Ethyl, drums . 11.94% 11.98 
Complete Denat., SDI, dms., ex. 3 .62 .64 
Alum. Potash lump, bbls. " 04% — 
Ammonia Water, 26°, drums lb. 02% 02% 
Ammonium Carbonate, tech., drums. lb. 08% 09% 


Bentonite a ton 11.00 1€.00 
Bleaching Powder, drums 100 lb. 2.50 3.75 
Borax, pd., bbls., bags ton 50.00 66.00 


Carbon Tetrachloride, car lots gal. .60 1.17 
L. C. L. gal. .80 1.27 
Cresol, U.S.P., drums Ib. 10% 11% 

Cresote Oil gal. 15% oa 


Feldspar, works ton 14.00 20.50 
Formaldehyde, bbls. lb. 05% 06% 
Fullers Earth ton 8.50 15.00 


Glycerine, C.P., drums . 18% 19% 
Dynamite, drums . 18% 18% 
Saponification, drums , 12% 14% 
Soap lye, drums ‘ ‘ 11% — 


Lanolin, U.S.P., hydrous, drums ‘ 32% 34 
Anhyd: ous, drums : - 35% 
Lime, live, bbls. 16.00 


Mercury Bichloride, drums " 2.39 
Naphthalene, ref. flakes, bbls. 
Orthodichlorbenzene 


Paradichlorbenzene, drums 

Petrolatum, bbls. (as to color) 

Phenol (Carbolic Acid) drums 

Pine Oil, drums 

Potash, Caustic,solid 
Flake, 88-92% s 
Liquid, 45% basis 

Potassium Carboncte, solid 
Liquid 

Pumice Stone, coarse 

Rosins (net wt., ex dock, New York)— 
Grade D to H 100 lb. 
Grade I to N 100 lb. 
Grade WG to X 100 lb. 

Rotten Stone, dom., bags Ib. 


Silica 
Soaps— 
Tallow Chip, 88% 
Powder, 92% 
Powdered, White Neutral 
Olive Oil Paste 
Shampoo Base 
Liquid Concentrate, 30-32% 
Soda Ash, cont., wks., bags, bbls. 
Car lots, in bulk ~ 100 lb. 
Soda, Caustic, cont., wks. solid. . 100 Ib. 
Flake 100 Ib. : 
Liquid, tanks, 47-49% 100 Ib. la 


Soda Sal., bbls. 100 Ib. 
Sodium Chloride (Salt) ton 
Sodium Fluoride, bbls. Ib. 
Sodium Bisulfate 100 Ib. 
Sodium Metasilicate, anhyd. 100 lb. 

Granulated 100 lb. 
Sodium Pyrophosphate 100 Ib. 
Sodium Silicate, 40 deg., drum _ . 100 Ib. 

Drums, 52 deg. wks. 100 Ib. 


Tar Acid Oils, 15-25% gal. 
Triethanolamine Ib. 
Trisodium Phosphate, bags, bbls. 100 Ib. 


1.20 
14.20 


—. Perr. 
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6.50 


Oils — Fats — Greases 


Babassu, tanks, futures 


Castor, No. 1, bbls. 
No. 3, bbls. 
Coconut (without excise tax) 
Manila, tanks, N. Y. 
Tanks, Pacific Coast, futures 
Copra, bulk, coast 
Corn, tanks, West 
Cottonseed, crude, tanks, mill 
PSY, futures 


Fatty Acids— 

Corn Oil, tanks, Chicago ] 

Coconut Oil, tanks, Twitchell, Chi. 

Cotton Oil, tanks, Chicago 
Settled soap stock, Chicago 
Boiled soap stock, 65%, Chi. 
Foots, 50%, Chicago 

Castor Oil, split, tanks, N. Y. 

Linseed Oil, split, tanks, N. Y. 
Distilled 

Myristic acid, distilled, tanks, N.Y. 

Palm Oil, white tanks, N. Y. 
Single distilled 


Soybean Oil, split, tanks, N. Y. 
Distilled 


Red Oils, bbls., dist. or sapon Ib. 
Tanks 
Stearic Acid, saponif. 
Double pressed Ib. 
Triple pressed Ib. 


Greases, choice white, tanks Ib. 
Yellow lb. 


Lard, city, tubs lb. 
Linseed, raw, bbl. Ib. 
Tanks, raw lb. 


Olive, denatured, bbls., N. Y. gal. 


Foots, bbls., N. Y. Ib. 


Palm, Sumatra, cif. New York, tanks Ib. 

African, tanks, ex. ship Ib. 
Palm, kernel lb. 
Peanut, crude, tanks, mill Ib. 


Soya Bean, domestic, tanks, crude Ib. 


Stearin, oleo, bbls. lb. 


Tallow, special, f.o.b. N. Y. Ib. 
City, ex. loose, f.o.b. N. Y. lb 


Teaseed Oil, crude Ib. 
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1300 
1425 


128 — 
No Prices 
No Prices 
12% — 
12% _ 
14 — 


14 14% 
18 18% 
13% _ 
.03% 04 
.04% .05 
03% .03 4 
.20% 21% 
.1530 — 
.21% 22 
19 19% 
No Prices 

No Prices 
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17% 


1325 
12% 


15% 
18% 


08% 
08% 


-1400 
-1530 
1470 


4.10 4.20 
No Prices 


No Prices 
08% Nom. 
No Prices 
13 Nom. 


11% Nom. 
.1054 — 


08% -- 
.08 56 — 
29 Nom. 
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ACKNOWLEDGED HIGHEST QUALITIES 
: STEARIC ACID 


(DISTILLED) 


CAKE, FLAKE AND POWDERED 
TECHNICAL AND U.S.P. GRADES 


| OLEIC ACID 


REFINED TALLOW © WHITE OLEINE U:S.P. 
FATTY ACIDS DOUBLE-DISTILLED 


We Recover All Glycerine for War Purposes 


Manufacturers Since 1837 


A. GROSS & CO. 


295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Representatives in Various Cities 
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In producing flakes for granulated soaps, toilet cakes or packaging, high 
speed output can often be an item of great saving. With the New Proctor 
Flake Soap System, from the hot liquid soap in the kettle or crutcher to the 
dried flakes requires only 6 to 14 minutes and capacities may be obtained 
from 750 to 6000 Ibs. per hour, according to flake thickness, character of 
soap, etc. At this stepped-up production, quicker deliveries are assured and 
there are tremendous savings in floor space and equipment. Complete details 
are contained in a new 16-page illustrated catalog that is yours for the asking 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ .- Inc: PHILADELPHIA 





NEW PROCTOR 9&4he Soap SYSTEM 
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Essential Oils 


Almond, Bitter, Artificial 
Bitter, F.F.P.A. 
Sweet, cans 
Anise, cans, U.S.P. 
Bay, 55-60% phenols, cans 
Bergamot, coppers, S.A. 
Artificial 
Birch Tar, rect., cans 
Crude, cans 
Bois de Rose, Brazilian 
Cayenne 
Cade (juniper tar), drums 
Cajeput, tech., drums 
Calamus, cans 
Camphor, Sassy, drums 
White, drums 
Cananga, native, cans 
Rectified, cans 
Cassia, Redistilled, U.S.P. 
Cedar Leaf, cans 
Cedar Wood, light, drums 
Citronella, Java, drums 
Citronella, Ceylon, drums 
Clove, U.S.P., cans 
Eucalyptus, Austl., U.S.P., cans 
Fennel, sweet, cans 
Geranium, African, cans 
Bourbon, cans 
Turkish (Palmarosa) 
Hemlock, cans 
Lavender, 30-32% ester cans 
Spike, Spanish, cans 
Lemon, Ital., U.S.P. 
Cal. 
Lemongrass, native, cans 
Linaloe, Mex., cases 
Nutmeg, U.S.P., cans 
Orange, Sweet, W. Ind., cans 
Italian cop 
Distilled 
California, expressed 
Origanum, cans, tech. 
Patchouli 
Pennyroyal, dom. 
Imported 


Peppermint, nat., cans 
Redis., U.S.P., cans 


Petitgrain, S. A., cans 
Pine Needle, Siberian 


Rosemary, Spanish, cans 
drums 


Sandalwood, dom., dist., U.S.P. 


Sassafras, U.S.P. 
Artificial, drums 


Spearmint, U.S.P. 


Thyme, red, N.F. 
White, N.F. 


Vetiver, Java 


Ylang Ylang, Bourbon 
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Ib. $ .85 
Ib. 5.25 
lb. 2.00 
lb. 3.50 
Ib. 1.60 
Ib. 8.25 
lb. 2.25 
lb. 3.00 
lb. 2.00 
lb. 4.75 
Ib. 

Ib. 1.35 
Ib. 1.75 
Ib. 22.50 
lb. 

Ib. 48 
Ib. 8.10 
Ib. 8.90 
Ib. 10.50 
Ib. 1.10 
lb. 55 
Ib. 2.50 
lb. .90 
Ib. 1.65 
Ib. 1.02 
lb. 3.00 
Ib. 13.00 
lb. 13.00 
Ib. 5.00 
Ib. 1.25 
lb. 7.50 
Ib. 3.60 
lb. — 
Ib. 3.25 
Ib. 1.15 
Ib. 3.25 
Ib. 4.50 
Ib. 4.00 
Ib. — 
Ib. 75 
Ib. 1.00 
Ib. 2.40 
lb. 6.60 
Ib. — 
lb. 3.00 
lb. 6.00 
Ib. 6.35 
Ib. 1.50 
Ib. 3.10 
Ib. 2.00 
Ib. 1.50 
Ib. 6.25 
Ib. 1.90 
Ib. 1.25 
lb. 4.00 
Ib. 2.50 
Ib. 2.65 
Ib. 25.00 
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(As of January 3, 1944) 


Aromatic Chemicals 


Acetophenone, C. P. lb. $ 1.55 
Amy]! Cinnamic Aldehyde Ib. 2.00 
Anethol lb. 1.85 
Benzaldehyde, tech. lb. 45 
N. F. VI lb. 85 
Benzyl, Acetate lb. .60 
Alcohol lb. .68 
Citral lb. 3.20 
Citronellal Ib. 2.75 
Citronellol Ib. 6.00 
Citronellyl Acetate lb. 8.60 
Coumarin lb. 2.75 
Diphenyl oxide lb. 50 
Eucalyptol, U.S.P. lb. 2.50 
Eugenol, U.S.P. lb. 2.50 
Geraniol, Soap ; lb. 2.50 
Other grades ae Ib. 3.50 
Gerany]! Acetate ’ Ib. — 
Heliotropin lb. 3.25 
Hydroxycitronellal lb. 8.50 
Indol, C. P. Ib. 26.00 
Ionone lb. 3.40 
Isoborneol lb. 81 
Iso-borynl acetate lb. 85 
Iso-Eugenol lb. 3.90 
Linolool lb. 6.60 
Linalyl Acetate : Ib. 5.50 
Menthol, natural lb. — 
Synthetic, U.S.P. ; .. lb. 18.00 
Methyl Acetophenone lb. 1.60 
Anthranilate lb. 2.20 
Paracresol nee Ib. — 
Salicylate, U.S.P. Ib. 40 
Musk Ambrette lb. 9.50 
Ketone lb. 4.50 
Xylol Ib. 1.40 
Phenylacetaldehyde lb. 2.60 
Phenylacetie Acid lb. 1.60 
Phenylethyl Alcohol lb. 2.38 
Rhodinol lb. 
Safro] lb. 1.65 
Terpineol, C.P., dra. Ib. .o7 
Cans lb. 42 
Terpinyl Acetate, 25 lb. cans lb. 95 
Thymol, U.S.P. lb. 2.60 
Vanilin, U.S.P. ..Ib. 2.60 
Yara Yara lb. 1.83 
Insecticide Materials 
Insect Powder, bbls. lb. .29 
Pyrethrum Extract 
20 to 1 gal. 5.75 
30 to 1 xe gal. 8.53 
Derris, powder—4% Ib. 31 
Derris, powder—5% : Ib. 35 
Cube, powder—4% Ib. 31 
Cube, powder—5% lb. 85 
Squill, red, dried Ib. 85 
Waxes 
Bees, white lb. 57 
African, bgs. Ib. .3750 
Refined, yel. Ib. .5250 
Candelilla, bgs. (crude) Ib. 38 
Carnauba No. 1, yellow lb. 8325 
No. 2, N. C. lb. .7575 
No. 3, Chalky Ib. .7125 
Ceresin, yellow Ib. 13% 
Montan Wax, bags Ib. 45 
Paraffin, ref., 125-130 Ib. .0520 
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$ 1.60 
5.00 
3.35 

55 
.98 


Nom. 
75 


5.00 
3.25 
7.00 
8.60 
3.25 

63 
3.25 
3.05 


3.00 
4.00 


3.50 
9.00 
27.50 
1.10 
1.00 
4.00 
8.00 
7.25 


19.00 
2.50 
14.00 


14.00 
2.90 


3.00 
3.00 
2.75 


2.00 


1.15 
Nom. 
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Purifies by Adsorption 
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A section of SOAP devoted to the technology of oils, fats, and soaps published 
prior to Jan. 1, 1932, as a separate magazine under the title, Oil & Fat Industries. 


Glycerine Evaporation 


HEORETICALLY it is desirable 
that glycerine lyes should be 
evaporated at a slightly acid pH, 
so that the fatty acid impurities may 
If this 


is done, the crude glycerine can be re- 


be carried off in the steam. 


fined more economically and will give 
a product of higher quality. Some op- 
erators, however, maintain that the 
advantages of an acid pH do not offset 
the damage to the evaporating plant 
resulting from the corrosive nature of 
the fatty acid vapors, and these people 
operate at the faintly alkaline pH of 
8-8.5. Evaporation under exactly neu- 
tral conditions is impracticable be- 
cause of difficulties that occur due to 
foaming. 


Types of Evaporators 


The object in evaporation is to 
obtain a concentrated solution from 
which the glycerine can be distilled. 
Provided the loss of glycerine in the 
vapors is not excessive, the best plant 
is the one which does the work at the 
lowest cost. Consequently the choice 
of equipment depends largely on the 
particular conditions at each factory, 
and quite a diversity of types are in 
use. Frequently exhaust steam is the 
most economical heating medium and 
this, in conjunction with the high 
boiling point of the liquor, restricts the 
temperature range to a degree which 
favors single effect evaporation. Where 
steam under higher pressures is avail- 
able, triple effect evaporation may be 
economical. In the case of soap lyes, 
the deposition of salt complicates the 
process, and to keep the tubes free 
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from incrustation it is important that 
there should be rapid and positive cir- 
culation of the liquor. 

When double effect evaporation 
is used, it is customary to run to semi- 
crude in the second effect because the 
low rate of evaporation of solutions 
containing more than 50 per cent glyc- 
erine makes multiple effect evaporation 
beyond this point very slow. The semi- 
crude may either be evaporated to 
finished crude in separate single effect 
or it may be stored until sufficient has 
been collected to give several charges, 
and then dealt with in the same equip- 
ment, but with the connections so ar- 
ranged as to make them two single 
The difference in vacuum be- 
tween the second effects is 10-12 
Triple effect evaporators for 


effects. 


inches. 
glycerine lye are usually operated with 
the third effect under a vacuum of 
24-26 inches, and the liquor is run in 
forward feed through the effects. 

The horizontal tube evaporator 
with steam outside the tubes has been 
used with average success for soap 
lyes. The standard vertical tube ma- 
chine is probably the most common 
type, but it is desirable that the down- 
comer should be situated at the side 
remote from the steam inlet so that 
The basket 
type is also used but may give more 
mechanical trouble. The forced cir- 
culation type is being more favorably 
considered as its advantages become 
It is especially suit- 


there is no boiling in it. 


better known. 
able for foaming, viscous liquors which 
deposit crystals. It is claimed that 


the heat transfer coefficient is 6-7 times 
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as great as in a standard vertical tube 
machine when dealing with glycerine 


lye. 
Optimum Vacuum 


The highest vacuum obtainable 
is not necessarily the most economical. 
An increase in vacuum will result 
in a lower boiling point for the liquor, 
and consequently increase the available 
temperature difference between steam 
and liquor. It is important to realize 
that the coefficient of heat transfer 
also decreases with the boiling point. 
It is quite possible that the coefficient 
for, say, a a temperature drop ata 
boiling point of 150°F. may be higher 
than that of a 15° drop at 147°F. In 
other words, the coefficient of heat 
transfer increases with the temperature 
level as well as with the temperature 
drop. 

Another point is that a higher 
vacuum will allow higher vapor ve- 
locities, which may lead to increased 
entrainment loss. From this it is 
clear that the optimum vacuum varies 
with the type of plant and the local 
conditions. All that can be said is that 
a 26 inch vacuum is a good average if 
it can be economically achieved. There 
are two general points: The tempera- 
ture of the condensate from the liquor 
in the last effect should be as low as 
is consistent with the maintenance of 
the required vacuum. Care is necessary 
to avoid a sudden increase in vacuum 
for the steam so generated may carry 
over a high proportion of entrained 
liquor. J. L. Boyle, Manufacturing 
Chemist 14, 313-15, 326 (1943). 
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Sterilizing Cooling Water 

One of the troubles in using 
cooling water is the gradual growth in 
the pipes, coils, jackets, condensers in 
refrigerators and various types of 
equipment, of microorganisms which 
form a slimy deposit. These deposits 
possess pronounced insulating prop- 
erties, so that the efficiency of the 
cooling water is reduced to a serious 
extent. The remedy lies in treating 
the cooling water with a measured 
trace of chlorine gas, which can be 
admitted continuously at any desired 
rate. While conditions differ, roughly 
0.5 part of chlorine is required per 
1,000,000 parts of water. The Chem. 


Age 49, 430 (1943). 
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Rancidity Determination 

A colorimetric method has been 
developed for the determination of in- 
cipient rancidity in fats and oils. It is 
based on the oxidation of ferrous to 
ferric iron by the peroxides present, 
and the colorimetric determination of 
the ferric iron as ferric thiocyanate. 
Peroxide values determined by this 
method are approximately twice those 
obtained by iodimetric procedures. The 
calculated oxygen absorption by vari- 
ous fats and oils, from the change in 
peroxide values as determined by the 
colorimetric method, agrees closely 
with direct measurements in the War- 
burg - Barcroft apparatus when the 
equivalent weight for peroxide oxygen 
is assumed to be 8. 

The proposed method is more 
sensitive and simpler than those pre- 
viously described. It appears to be espe- 
cially applicable’ in the detection of 
incipient rancidity, as for example in 
the study of flavor reversion in vege- 
table oil products. A. Lips, R. A. 
Chapman, and W. D. McFarlane. Oil 
$ Soap 20, 240-43 (1943). 

in 
Tall Oil Soap 

Increasing use is being made of 
all oil in the manufacture of soaps for 
che textile industry. They are said to 
exhibit good detergent and emulsify- 
ing properties, and can also be sul- 
fonated. Tall-oil soaps give excellent 
results in scouring wool, cotton and 
rayon when water of zero hardness is 


used, and good results when the water 
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contains only a few degrees of hard- 
ness. 

One of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of tall oil is that it can be 
saponified quickly and without boil- 
ing. A recommended method for mak- 
ing soap is as follows: Heat the tall 
yil to about 175° F. until all crystals 
Heat the 


amount of 30 per cent caustic soda 


have dissolved. requisite 
solution or caustic potash solution to 
175° F. 
solution into the hot tall oil with slow 


Slowly pour the hot caustic 
agitation. Mechanical stirrers should 
operate at slow speeds and should be 
well submerged to prevent entrainment 
of air. Add enough water warmed to 
175° F. to bring the soap to the desired 
water content and continue agitation. 
If no water is added, when using caus- 
tic soda an 80 per cent soap can be 
obtained, when using caustic potash, 
a 74 per cent soap. Textile World 93, 
No. 11, 131 (1943). 
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Acid Soaps from Mineral Oil 

To obtain acid or cation-active 
soaps, parafhin and petroleum oils were 
chlorinated and then treated with am- 
monia or pyridine. The best results 
were obtained with a compound pre- 
pared by chlorinating with cooling 78 
grams of petroleum oil until the in- 
crease in weight was 20 grams. This 
would correspond to about one mole- 
The product was 
with water, dilute soda-ash 


cule of chlorine. 
washed 
solution and again with water. Eighty 
grams of the chlorinated and washed 
product was heated to 170° C. for four 
hours in an autoclave with an alco- 
holic solution of ammonia containing 
140 grams per liter. The product was 
finally heated on a water bath to re- 
move excess ammonia and alcohol, and 
the residue extracted with water. The 
extracts were then concentrated. The 
products obtained were evaluated by 
wetting and sudsing tests. Elmar 
Profft. Fette und Seifen 49, 868-71; 
through Chem. Abs. 


om © on 


pH of Alkaline Solutions 

An improved apparatus for pH 
determinations is described. Data for 
the pH of solutions of soap builders 
including sodium hydroxide, sodium 
bicarbonate, tri- 


carbonate, sodium 
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sodium phosphate, tetrasodium pyro- 
phosphate, sodium tetraphosphate, so- 
dium metasilicate, sodium sesquisilicate, 
and sodium orthosilicate are given at 
25°, 40° and 60° C. 
tions of 0.01, 0.1 and 1 per cent. In 


for concentra- 


general, multiple pH determinations 
check within 0.01 pH unit of the aver- 
age. A linear equation and tables of 
constants provide for the calculation 
of pH values over the range of tem- 
C. and for the 


concentrations given. Thermal pH co- 


perature of 25 to 60 


efficients, in general, vary little with 
concentration and may be applied 
within the above limits to calculate pH 
at other temperatures from any base 
pH measurement. 

Some of the gaps in the pH 
literature at higher temperatures are 
closed. The effect of increased tem- 
perature is generally to lower the pH 
in alkaline solutions. Thus for 1 per 
cent caustic soda solution, an increase 
from 25 to 60° C. causes the pH to 
fall 0.94 pH unit; sodium metasilicate, 
0.71 unit; tetrasodium pyrophosphate, 
0.52 unit, and sodium bicarbonate 0.04 
unit. Much similar work for soaps and 
builders, correlated directly with de- 
tergency studies, appears to be pre- 
requisite to further broad generaliza- 
tions on pH-detergency relations. L. 
E. Kuentzel, J. W. Hensley, and L. R. 
Bacon. Ind. Eng. Chem. 35, 1286-9 
(1943). 

- — 
Fatty Acids from Oil Foots 

Refuse palm oil, cottonseed or 
soybean-oil foots are saponified’ with 
caustic soda at atmospheric pressures. 
The soap formed is grained with salt or 
an alkali. The solution is drawn off, 
settled soap is recovered and acidulated 
to free its fatty acids. These acids are 
distilled. H. D. Hoffman and A. H. 
Zeigler, to Armour & Co. U. S. Patent 
No. 2,319,929. 

_ r 
Mexican Seed Oil 

The kernels of the nuts from 
the Mexican tree Garcia nutans con- 
tain 53.8 per cent of a pale yellow oil 
having the characteristics: Acid value 
0.65, Wijs iodine value of one hour 
176.7, saponification value 192.3, and 
0.5 per cent of unsaponifiable matter. 
George S. Jamieson. Oil & Soap 20, 
202-3 (1943). 
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Soap 3rd Quarter Fat Use Gains 


OAP industry use of fats and oils 
S showed a gain in the third quarter 
of 1943, as compared with the first 
two quarters of the year, on the basis 
of figures just released by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. The total quan- 
tity of primary fats and oils used by 
soapers in the third quarter amounted 
to 431,362,000 lbs., as compared with 
388,565,000 Ibs. in the second quarter 
and 415,711,000 Ibs. in the first quar- 
ter. None of these totals, incidentally, 
takes into account consumption of 
foots and fatty acids by soap makers. 
Since the latter have gained so sub- 
stantially over the recent year or two 
as soap making raw materials, it is 
obviously not safe to draw definite 
conclusions solely from the consump- 
tion totals on primary fats and oils. 

Projecting figures for the first 
three quarters of 1943 on a pro-rata 
basis over the final quarter, the total 
1943 consumption of fats and oils by 
soap makers can be estimated at ap- 
1,650,000,000 Ibs. This 


would represent the smallest annual 


proximately 


consumption of fats and oils by the 
soap industry in any year since 1938. 
The peak consumption year came in 
1941 when 2,143,857 lbs. of fats and 
oils went to the soap kettle. In 1942, 
the soap maker’s share of the fat and 
oil supply was 1,871,039,000 Ibs. 
Turning to a more specific 
analysis of third quarter totals, we find 
that tallow and grease continue to con- 
stitute the major share of soap fat con- 
sumption. Of inedible tallow 186,- 
952,000 lbs. went to the soap kettle 
in the third quarter, together with 
117,378,000 lbs. of greases. The two 
together comprised some 70 per cent 
of the total fats and oils used by soap 
makers during the quarter. Though 
large, this percentage represents a sharp 
decline from the first and second quar- 
ters, when 90 per cent and 86 per 
cent, respectively, of the total soap fat 
used consisted of these two materials. 
The explanation for this percentage 


change in use of tallow and grease is 
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found in the greatly-increased quan- 
tities of coconut oil, soybean oil, palm 
oil, babassu oil and lard used by soapers 
during the third quarter. 

Third quarter consumption of 
coconut oil totaled 56,784,000 Ibs. as 
compared with 26,869,000 Ibs. in the 
second quarter and 16,121,000 Ibs. in 
the first quarter. Soybean use in the 
soap kettle jumped to 12,593,000 Ibs. 
in the third quarter from negligible 
figures in the first two quarters. Third 
quarter use of crude palm oil was 


9,955,000 Ibs., as compared with ap- 


proximately three and four million 
pounds respectively in the first and 
second quarters. Third quarter use of 
babassu oil was 11,467,000 lbs. and of 
lard, 18,085,000 Ibs. In the first two 
quarters of the year, only very small 
quantities of babassu had been used in 


soap making, and no lard. 


Complete totals on use of pri- 
mary fats and oils by soap makers dur- 
ing the third quarter are shown in the 
following table. Fat consumption data 
for the past five-year period is shown 
in table below. Figures are given in 


thousands of pounds. 


VEGETABLE OILS: 
Cottonseed, crude 277 
Cottonseed, refined 51 
(Turn to Page 67) 


FACTORY CONSUMPTION OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATS AND 
OILS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SOAP 


Source: 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


(Quantities in thousands of pounds) 








KIND 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
(9 mos. 
only) 

Cotton oil .. 2,883 1,061 2,971 3,010 2,863 801 
Peanut oil. 545 805 387 597 485 174 
Coconut oil. 342,982 388,912 398,857 484,124 140,487 99,774 
Corn oil 2,514 4,441 3,638 4.948 4,102 526 
Soybean oil 10,897 11,177 17,612 24,737 31,510 14,183 
Olive edible 31 54 130 84 27 9 
Olive ined.. 1,299 1,439 1,637 555 365 371 
Olive foots 15,013 19,068 14,948 10,029 4,823 3,938 
Palm oil 91,642 102,146 84,934 129,871 55,865 20.801 
Palm kernel 29,498 3,657 197 1,113 1,028 1,703 
Rapeseed oil 55 2 49 5 1 
Linseed oil 1,455 1,780 1,489 2,278 4,019 1,254 
Tung oil.... 
Perilla oil 1 , 
Castor oil 1,810 946 1,225 1,976 7,949 132 
Sesame oil 302 14 38 304 189 63 
Sunflower .. ; — — hie 
Babassu oil 8,289 37,633 41,221 29,753 19,105 18,318 
Other veg... 14,031 7.364 2,051 1,162 2,487 487 
Lard 1 50 645 89 96 18,085 
Stearin ... 240 278 549 70 483 20 
Oleo oil .. 119 67 27 189 205 1,262 
Tallow, ed.. 332 418 657 4,826 634 929 
Tallow ined. 702,267 785,041 786,456 1,057,303 1,188,923 679,117 
Grease 96,356 120,856 256,886 310,487 338,974 338,736 | 
Neat’s foot.. 20 11 19 35 19 67 
Marine oils 66,080 51,522 19,250 6,889 21,989 284 
Fish oils 79,874 114,961 88,661 69,423 50,412 34,600 
Total 1,468,535 1,653,704 1,722,634 2,143,857 1,871,039 1,235,635 
Foots 235,562 177,221 47,072 188,651 89,010* 
1,704,097 1,830,925 1,869,706 2,332,508 1,960,049 
* Figures for last two quarters 1942 not given 
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DON’T LET YOUR SOAP MACHINES DETERIORATE 
FOR LACK OF PARTS : 


If your machines have been losing efficiency because of needed 
repairs, here’s news for you. 





You can now readily get new repair parts from us on low 
priorities, and if necessary, machines now can be factory re- 
conditioned. 





NEW MACHINES FOR LATER DELIVERY 


Customers have placed orders for new soap machines for 
post-war delivery. 


When we can again make shipments freely, such orders will 
have preference. 


We suggest you give the ordering of needed equipment now 


your serious consideration. 


HOUCHIN— 


CHIPPERS — AMALGAMATORS — MILLS — PLODDERS — SLABBERS — t 
CUTTING TABLES — CRUTCHERS — CAN-TOP SEALERS, ETC. f 
have been standard in U. S. A. soap factories for 75 years. 


HOUCHIN 


MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 


FIFTH AND VAN WINKLE AVENUES HAWTHORNE, N. J. 
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Colloidal Electrolytes 

In a study of the osmotic ac- 
tivity of colloidal electrolytes, it is 
found that one curve exists for straight- 
chain compounds, one for branched- 
chain, and one for polycyclic colloidal 
electrolytes. The osmotic and con- 
ductivity data indicate the presence of 
a small proportion of highly conduct- 
ing micelles in very dilute solutions. 

Addition of potassium chloride 
or potassium sulfate to very dilute 
solutions of potassium laurate pro- 
motes the formation of colloid, so that 
the result is distinctly less than addi- 
tive. In higher concentrations where 
the colloid is already fully formed, the 
effect on freezing point lowering is 
slightly more than additive. There is 
no marked indication of high ionic 
strength in solutions of colloidal elec- 
trolytes. 

Owing to the remarkable regu- 
larity in the osmotic coefficients, it is 
possible to obtain the value of the ac- 
tivity coefficient of a colloidal elec- 
trolyte with fair accuracy from a 
single freezing point determination. 
James W. McBain and A. P. Brady. 
]. Am. Chem. Soc. 65, 2072-7 (1943). 
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Soap Quality under War Conditions 
Despite difficulty in obtaining 
many imported oils and in planning for 
supplies of certain domestic materials, 
soapmakers have done a remarkable job 
in keeping the quality of their product 
at a high level. How difficult this task 
has been is illustrated by the necessity 
of using inferior oil and fat stocks as 
compared with those formerly avail- 
able. The aromatic chemical industry 
shares credit with soap chemists and 
perfumers for the fact that housewives 
can buy soap today without misgiv- 
ings. Today’s soaps do not discolor; 
they do not go rancid. If the odors 
are not always exact duplicates of 
those which the same brands had in 
normal times, they are just as pleasant. 
The Givaudanian, November, 1943. 
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Fat Antioxidant 
An efficient 
edible fats is based on wheat-germ oil 


antioxidant for 


extracted from wheat germ by means 
of ethylene dichloride, and which con- 
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tains added citric acid. The combina- 
tion is used because the acidic type of 
antioxidant is more effective in vege- 
table fats and oils while the phenolic 
type is more effective in fats of animal 
origin. A. Lips and W. D. McFarlane. 
Oil & Soap 20, 193-6 (1943). 
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Sodium Oleate Study 

In phase-rule studies of sodium 
oleate in the presence of salt and 
water, the boundaries of isotropic solu- 
tions of sodium oleate containing salt 
were determined over a series of tem- 
When sodium 


places sodium chloride in the same per- 


peratures. silicate re- 
centage by weight, the sodium oleate 
is not salted out but tends to set to a 
clear jelly on cooling. 

The phase boundaries for soap 
solutions containing chloride have been 
assembled and recalculated to the same 
units for comparison with each other, 
and with the results for soaps made 
from a few single commercial oils and 
fats. In spite of its solubility in water, 
sodium oleate is readily salted out by 
electrolytes. 

The effect of small amounts of 
salt such as are retained in commercial 
soap systems, upon the boundaries of 
the strict binary phase diagram have 
been determined. James W. McBain, 
Robert D. Vold, and Kenneth Gardi- 
ner. Oil Soap 20, 221-3 (1943). 
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Evaluating Detergent Power 
Standard soil is applied to fab- 
ric samples, after which they are 
washed in the Launderometer accord- 
ing to a recommended procedure in the 
presence of the detergent agent to be 
tested. The amount of soil removed is 
determined by weighing the laundered 
sample. Extraction of the washed sam- 
ple is carried out to determine the 
amount of oils and fats remaining after 
the detergent treatment. When a re- 
flectometer is available, the increase in 
reflectivity or brightness is also meas- 
ured. The first 


namely, of per cent soil removal and 


two measurements, 


per cent extractable matter, are suffi- 
cient in most cases to provide a suitable 
evaluation of detergency. V. B. Hol- 
land and Alice Petrea. Am. Dyestuff 
Reporter 32, P534-7 (1943). 
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New Dentifrice 
Soap-free preparations for the 
care of the mouth and teeth which 


have a good wetting action, foam well 
and are of satisfactory flavor, are made 
by incorporating in the usual soap-free 
preparations of this kind, salts of sul- 
fonic acids derived from benzimida- 
zoles, such as the sodium salt of sul- 
fonated mu-undecyl benzimidazole. 
The new preparations offer the advan- 
tage that their pH value can be ad- 
justed to the neutral point or to the 
mean pH value of saliva. They are 
completely inert towards the mucous 
membranes of the mouth. Since the 
preparations are free from soap, flavor- 
ing substances are used to better ad- 
vantage. In a paste product two parts 
of a compound such as that mentioned 
are used with 98 parts of a toothpaste 
mixture of a usual soap-free composi- 
tion. Soc. Chem. Ind. Basle, British 
Patent No. 555,347. 
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Synthetic Antioxidant 

For many uses an antioxidant, 
in addition to being an effective inhibi- 
tor of oxidation, should be nearly neu- 
tral in tasteless, 
without effect on the color of the prod- 
uct, easily and completely soluble in 


reaction, odorless, 


oils, and pharmacologically safe and 
harmless. 

It has been demonstrated that 
normal propyl gallate (Nipa 49) al- 
most completely fulfills these require- 
ments. Also it possesses marked anti- 
oxygenic activity in a wide variety of 
animal and vegetable fats, including 
peanut oil, lard, beef fat, linseed oil, 
soybean oil, coconut oil, palm oil and 
cottonseed oil. This ester promises to 
become a valuable antioxidant. Erich 
Boehm and Reginald Williams. The 
Pharmaceutical ]. 97, 163-4 (1943). 
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Papaya Seed Oil 

Papaya seed from Puerto Rico 
yields 10-15 per cent of a brown oil 
characteristics: Hanus 
iodine number 65.3, saponification 
number 199, acid value 2.69, and 1.17 
per cent of unsaponifiable matter. C. F. 
Asenjo and J. A. Goyco. Oil & Soap 
20, 217-18 (1943). 
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Instrument Sterilizer 


Sodium hexametaphosphate is 


reported to be proving useful in the 


sterilization of instruments and uten- 
sils by boiling where only hard water 
is available. With the 
1:10,000 parts of metaphosphate such 
effected 


without filming the instruments over 


addition of 


simple sterilization can be 
with an adherent deposit. 

The addition of metaphosphate 
to dermatological soaps has been rec- 
ommended, also to liquid soaps and 
shampoos, especially in the treatment 
of pityriasis capitis or scaly scalp to 
prevent the adherence of any scum to 
the scalp or hair. 

A minor application suggested 
by the hygroscopic nature of the salt 
is to combat mist on glass. A solution 
containing 1 per cent of metaphos- 
phate and 1 per cent of glycerine, 
applied to glass surfaces, was found to 
be almost invisible when dry and per- 
fectly clear under humid conditions. 
Such a use is suggested on windows, 
mirrors, the eyepieces of respirators, 
etc. D. R. Matthews. The Pharma- 
ceutical J. 97, 153 (1943). 

¢ 
Centrifugal Oil Refining 

Fatty oils containing free fatty 
acids are refined by mixing the oil in- 
timately with an alkaline agent to 
produce a mixture of oil and soap stock 
in which the soap stock is finely dis- 


the oil, The 


promptly centrifuged. The amount of 


persed in mixture is 
alkali used is in a greater molecular 
excess than in the standard kettle re- 
fining of oil. The entire process of 
treating with alkali and centrifuging 
to separate soap stock is carried out in 
only a few minutes. A. U. Ayres, to 
The Sharples Corp. Canadian Patents 
No. 416,613 and 416.614. 
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Mixed Calcium Salts 

Evidence is presented for the 
formation of mixed salts of calcium 
with fatty acids and synthetic anionic 
detergents of the type of sodium lauryl 
sulfate. The pH limits necessary for 
the formation of these mixed sa!ts are 
discussed. Consideration of the forma- 
tion of these mixed salts in mixtures 


containing sulfated detergents, soap 


62 


and calcium salts leads to a plausible 
explanation of the decrease in both the 
foaming and detersive properties of 
such mixtures. No corresponding be- 
havior has been found for magnesium 
salts. Gilbert D. Miles and John Ross. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 35, 1298-1301 
(1943). 


Fatty Acid Applications 

The requirements made on the 
fatty-acid industry today are such that 
practically all fatty acids bought are 
ordered according to rigid specifica- 
tions. With the great strides that have 
been made in fat chemistry in the last 
ten years, there are now on the market 
more fatty acids derived from natural 
oils, and combinations of these fatty 
acids, than there are natural oils. The 
Chem. Age 49, 515-16 (1943). 

“es 

Determining Moth Damage 


Investigations were made to 
check a chemical method of determin- 
ing quantitatively the amount of 
mothproofing compound in a given 
fabric sample; to develop a physical 
method for determining the degree of 
moth damage in a sample; and to cor- 
relate the concentration of compound 
with the degree of damage indicated 
by the physical test. The correlation 
of various results indicates that the 
new method of determining the efh- 
cacy of mothproofing by a quantita- 
tive measurement of the reduction of 
mean staple length after inoculation, 
is sufhiciently sensitive and accurate for 
its use as a control in commercial prac- 
tice. W. J. Hamburger and K. R. Fox. 
Am. Dyestuff Reporter 32, 357-60, 
373-4 (1943). 
. . 

Paint-brush Restorer 

A liquid cleaner called “Pre- 
storer” is being offered by Technical 
Development Laboratories, Tenafly, N. 
J., as a paint brush renovator. It is 
said to be almost entirely mechanical 
in action, since it is adsorbed into the 
bristles by capillary action, causing 
them to swell and thus to crack off the 
hard paint pigment surrounding them. 
The swelling disappears after drying 
ind the bristles are claimed to return 


to normal without injury. 
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Fungistatic Fabrics 

A chemical formula has been 
developed which, applied to textiles in 
the finishing bath, is said to render the 
material completely antiseptic and to 
impart lasting bacteriostatic and fungi- 
static properties. The treatment known 
as the “Puratized Process,” developed 
by Gallowhur & Co., New York, will 
probably not be generally available for 
application to textiles intended for 
civilian use until after the war, yet it 
is a phase of textile protection which 
will have far-reaching effects on the 
industry. At the present time, millions 
of yards ot various kinds of materials 
for military use are being treated by 
this process. 

“Puratized Process” formula- 
tions NS5-X, NS5-D and NS may be 
introduced into material by means of 
an aqueous phase, or by an oil-in-water 
type of emulsion, and then insolu- 
bilized im situ in the fabric at a tem- 
perature range upwards of 200° F. 
During this step the active ingredient 
combines in part with cotton, rayon, 
wool or silk molecules to become an 
integral part of these molecules. To a 
limited extent this might be described 
as formation of a new textile yarn— 
one which is resistant to the growth of 
bacteria and fungi. Several types of 
the product have been developed for 
various applications. Rayon Textile 
Monthly 24, 609-19, 621 (1943). 


° 

Removing Scale from Copper 

To remove scale from copper 
articles or those high in copper, these 
are immersed in an aqueous solution 
containing chloride ions such as a very 
dilute solution of hydrochloric acid. 
The article is then heated to a dull red 
and quenched in Wm. H. 
Bassett, Jr., C. J. Snyder and W. G. 
MacLelland. Patent No. 
416,555. 


water. 


Canadian 


7. 
Fish Oil Recovery 
Fish oil is recovered from press 
liquor by treating the liquor with an 
alkaline buffer agent or with ammonia 
water, then separating the aqueous 
fraction from the oil fraction. Herbert 
Hempel, to Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co. 
Ltd. Canadian Patent No. 416,459. 
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“Arylides” Improve 
Tinctorial Strength 
of Yellow Dyes 


U.S. Ll. Line of Acetoacetarylides 
Replacing Scarce Chrome Yellows 


The acetoacetarylides have recently taken 
on added importance as intermediates for 
yellow pigment dyestuffs due to the present re- 
strictions on chrome yellows. As a result it 
is anticipated that the use of these “arylides” 
will grow substantially as their advantages 
becomes more widely known. Among the ad- 
vantages of the yellows made from these in- 
termediates are much greater tinctorial 
strength and higher alkali resistance. 

The acetoacetarylides are used in the man 
ufacture of Hansa yellows and the newer 
benzidine yellows. Hansa yellows are coupl- 
ing products of acetoacetarylides with diazo- 
tized aniline derivatives. Benzidine yellows 
were first described in German Patent No. 
251,479 issued in 1911, and are made by 
combining tetrazo benzidine with acetoace- 
tarylides. Hansa yellows are particularly resis- 
tant to the action of alkalies and of sunlight. 
Benzidine yellows are non-bleeding in water, 
dilute acids and alkalies. In addition, they 
are fairly resistant to melted parrafin, alcohol, 
and other common organic solvents except 
chloroform. 

By varying the intermediates used, a large 
number of yellow dyestuffs can be produced 
having different characteristics, such as 
shade, and fastness to various agents; thus 
the class as a whole has many wide fields 
of application. A great many factors during 
production influence the quality and uniform 
ity of these end-products, of which one of the 
most important is purity of the intermediates. 
Che exacting production methods of U.S. I. 
reduce impurities to an unobjectionable min 
imum, 

On a commercial scale, U. S. lL. produces: 

acetoacetanilide 

acetoacet-ortho-chloroanilide 

acetoacet-para-chloroanilide 

acetoacet-ortho-toluidide 
acetoacet-ortho-anisidide 

In addition, U. S. I. has developed the fol- 
lowing new compounds: 

acetoacet-para-anisidide 

acetoacet-para-phenetidide 
acetoacetyl-alpha-napthylamine 

NN’ -diacetoacetbenzidide 

acetoacet-cresidide 

acetoacet-dianisidide 

diacetoacetyl-meta-toluylenediamine 

ortho-phenylacetoacetanilide 
acetoacet-para-nitroanilide 

Sample quantities of these are available 
for laboratory experimentation. 
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New Uses Seen for 
Ethyl Sodium Oxalacetate 


Research chemists have long been aware 
of the broad potentialities of the ethyl ester 
of oxalacetic acid. Many interesting reactions 
suggested and studied. Usually, 
however, efforts to put these reactions to 
commercial have been balked by the 
instability of the ethyl ester. 

With the introduction of U S. 1.’s sodium 

ethyl sodium oxalacete — this 
block was moved aside. In a com- 
paratively brief period, this unusual new in- 
termediate has found acceptance on a ton- 
nage scale in the synthesis of both dyestuffs 
and pharmaceuticals, particularly the tar- 
trazine and pyrazole groups. Its structure, 
moreover, suggests a variety of other possible 
reactions which will find increasing use in 
the preparation of many new products. 
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Fight Infantile Paralysis 
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Ethyl sodium oxalacetate is prepared by 
reacting ethyl acetate and diethyl oxalate 
with metallic sodium. It is a fine granular 
powder, light yellow in color, and, as manu- 
factured by U. S. L, has a purity of not less 
than 92%, Its stability is shown by the fact 
that a sample previously dried at 100° for 
one hour loses not more than 3% of its 
weight in an additional 24 hours at 100°. 
Ethyl sodium oxalacetate may be used 
in most reactions in place of oxalacetic 

(Continued on nest page) 








IMustration: Hansa yellow 3G. 
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A typical ‘‘arylide’’ end prod- 
uct, Hanse yellow 36. Dieze- 
tized p-chloro-o-nitro aniline cou- 
pled with acetoacet-ortho-chiore- 
anilide. 











New Alkyd Resin 
Meets Revisions in 
U.S.M.C. “Spees” 


S & W Division Also Announces 
Resin Replacement Available 
for Civilian Applications 


In its all-out effort to give America’s vast 
maritime fleet the staunchest possible pro- 
tection against rust, the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission is constantly aiming to upgrade its 
specifications for paint. Recently announced 
was the specification for a new alkyd resin 
to provide even greater durability, flexibility 
and adhesion in primers. 

To meet this specification (52-MC-21) call- 
ing for a long, pure-linseed-oil modified 


Photo courtesy U. S. Maritime Commission 


Of the ways, and on its way to join America's 
Victery Fleet! Many of these U.S.M.C. ships are 
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ments by coatings formulated with S&W Resias. 





alkyd resin, U. S. I.’s Stroock & Wittenberg 
Division announces a new, specially-devel- 
oped resin, Aroplaz 1244, possessing the fol- 
lowing physical constants: 
Viscosity (G-H) at 70% solids 
(G-H) (when thinned further 
to 50% solids in Min- 
eral Spirits) 
Color (G-H 1933) 7-12 
Acid Value of Plastic Below 10 
Wt./Gal. @ 25° C. at 70% solids.7.92 — 8.08 Ibs 
Aroplaz 1244 fully meets the new U. S. M. 
C. resin specification. It has been thoroughly 
tested in the formulation of paints based on 
these two new U.S.M.C. primer specifications: 
52-MC-23 Primer red lead, quick-drying 
(synthetic). This specification super- 
cedes MC-52-A-1 (Class XXII) 


52-MC-29 Primer, zinc chromate. 
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New Resin for Civilian Work 
Another development, interesting not only 
from the viewpoint of performance, but par- 
ticularly because of its availability, is Stroock 
& Wittenberg’s Aroplaz 1306 Solution (75% 
(Continued on next page) 
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New Alkyd Resins 


Continued from preceding page) 


solids in mineral spirits). The physical con- 
stants of this new resin are 
Viscosity (G-H) at 75% solids 
Color (G-H 1933) ./ 
Acid Value of Plastic 10 — 20 
Wt./Gel. @ 25° C. at 75% selids 7.9 ibs 

The solution is so adjusted that when re- 
duced to 50% solids, the viscosity is suitable 
for use as a normal enamel vehicle. 

Excellent white enamels can be produced 
with this material, approaching the white- 
ness obtained with the usual alkyd types 
now no longer available for civilian work be- 
cause of Government restrictions. 

Aroplaz 1306 has good color retention when 
compared to maleic resin varnishes, and is 
far superior to Ester Gum and phenolic resin 
varnishes. This important resin is now avail 
able without allocation. 

Additional data regarding both of these 
resins, as well as samples, are available. 
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Inhibits Crystallization 
in Anodic Metal Polishing 


A recently granted patent on the com 
position of an electrolyte bath for the anodic 
polishing of stainless iron and stainless steel 
covers the use of an alcohol to inhibit crys- 
tallization upon chilling. The electrolyte mix- 
ture described consists of a water-soluble 
aliphatic carboxylic acid, a member of the 
group consisting of mono-, di- and tri-hydric 
aliphatic alcohols and mixtures thereof hav- 
ing up to 5 carbon atoms, and a soluble com- 
pound having a sulphate radical which pro- 
vides a sulphate ion in the bath. The alcohol 
is used in an amount less than approximately 
10 percent by volume, water in an amount 
less than approximately 50 percent by weight 
of the bath. 


Patents Synthesis of New 
Organometallic Compounds 


A solution of an organometallic compound 
is prepared, according to a recent British 
patent, by treating an anhydrous tetrahalide 
of titanium, zirconium, or silicon with an an- 
hydrous amine, in an anhydrous solvent. 
The compound formed is of the general form- 
ula (AmX) .M(Am), in which Am is an 
organic amine, X is a halogen and M is titan- 
ium, zirconium or silicon. The amines can be 
either alkyl or aryl. Suitable solvents include 
anhydrous ethanol and butanol. 





“Hammered” Appearance 
Simulated on Metals 


A method of applying coatings which dry to 
a hard finish and give the appearance of 
metallic craters produced by hammering, 
has been patented. The method involves ap- 
plication of a mixture containing a film- 
forming agent, a solvent, a granular pigment, 
and a flake metallic powder. 

The film is allowed partially to set and is 
then spattered with a highly volatile solvent 
such as ethyl alcohol. The solvent is applied 
in the form of coarse droplets under a fluid 
pressure of about 2 pounds and an air pres- 
sure of than 15 pounds. The drops of 
solvent dissolve the film-forming agent, pro- 
ducing the effect of small craters. 
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Ethyl Sodium Oxalacetate 


ntinued from preceding page 


ester, but if desired the latter may readily 
be regenerated from the sodium derivative by 
dilute acids. 

Typical reactions of 
which the more stable 
might be used, include 

1. Ammonia and many of the primary and 
secondary amines add on to oxalacetic ester. 
The resulting products may be converted to 
the amines of oxalocitric acid lactone ester. 

2. If aldehydes are present when certain 
amines are condensed with oxalacetic ester, 
dioxopyrrolidine carboxylic acids are formed. 

3. Urea’s condensation with ethyl oxalace- 
tate is of interest because both amino groups 
react, the product being ethyl uracil-4-car- 
boxylate. The free acid melts at 347° C. and 
is so stable that up to 185° to 205° C., 20% 
sulfuric acid has no effect on it. 

+. In the presence of pyridine, ethyl oxal- 
acetate and ethyl cyanoacetate form triethyl 
cyanoaconitate. 

5. With hydrochloric acid, oxalacetic ester 
is converted into derivatives of alpha-pyrone. 

6. According to a recent article, oxalacetic 
acid is reduced by yeast to malic acid. 

7. In the presence of piperidine or diethyl 
amine, 2 molecules of oxalacetic ester con- 
dense with one molecule of an acyclic alde- 
hyde. 

8. Acetic anhydride and oxalacetic ester 
form ethyl acetoxyfumarate. 

9. Heated to 250-350° C., oxalacetic ester 
loses carbon monoxide and forms ethyl ma- 
lonate. 

Samples of ethyl sodium oxalacetate are 
available from U. S. 1. upon request. 


ester in 
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oxalacetic 
sodium 
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Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.1 
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index, nd 
( now be measured continuously 
of a new refractometer embracing 
Nquid prism mounted in a pressure 
ch the liquid flows. Developed for 
purity of butadiene, the instrument 
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A portable CO, analyzer js claimed to so simplify 
on-the-spot analysis thot a complete test of flue 
gas can be made in 40 seconds No. 77 


US! 
Heat-Resistant Gloves, which a woo! lining re 
places scorce asbestos, are now being offered 
in a one-fingered mitt pattern designed to permit 
ventilation and assure comfort to the wearer 
S (No. 774) 


Chemical stonewere, featuring new, high heat 
shock resistance, is reported to possess 27% higher 
mechanical strength than usual stonewore, 400%, 
greoter thermal conductivity, and to be less por 
ous. Phe new equipment, available in capacitie: 
up to 1000 gallons, can be heated by hot gases 
direct steam, or even open flame, says the maker 

e. (No. 775) 
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A new synthetic rubber, the sixth major type, has 
been developed. Promising higher resistance to 
solvents and other pengstrating chemicals thar 
either natural rubber or former synthetics the new 
rubber opens interesting possibilities in the man: 
facture of mony specialties—from oi! hoses to 
raincoats that can be dry cleaned. The new prod 
uct is said to be odorless and more resistant thar 
other synthetics to sunlight, ozone, and oxyger 

No. 
US| (No. 776 


internal inspection of moided plastic, rubber, cer 
amic ond light alloy ports is possible with a new 
electronic machine which provides for both fluor: 

scopic and radiographic examination. Operating 
on standard 110-volt circuits the machine handles 
objects up to 21”x18"x9” in size (No. 778 

US| 

Users of tronspereat prints (ammonia process) are 
invited to try out o new product said to speed up 
printing and developing, give sharp images, and 
pick up delicate detail. The maker offers to fur 
nish free trial samples to 100 users with the under 
standing that they w report on the results ob 
ained (No. 779) 
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Rug Cleaner 

A composition suitable tor rug 
cleaning consists of a dry stable salt 
mixture containing a stable calcium 
hypochlorite containing over 50 per 
cent of available chlorine and substan- 
tially free from calcium chloride, to- 
gether with soda ash in excess of that 
necessary to react with all of the cal- 
cium present. A _ synthetic water- 
soluble detergent such as sodium lauryl] 
sulfate is also present. V. M. Kalus- 
dian, to The Mathieson Alkali Works. 


U. S. Patent No. 2,320,279. 
° 
Hard-water Soap 
A soap resistant to hard water 


Patent No. 
719,734 as containing soap and a com- 


is described in German 


pound of phosphoric acid such as sodi- 
um tetraphosphate, pyrophosphate or 
metaphosphate, but neutralized with 
an aliphatic amine instead of with 
caustic soda. Rayon Textile Monthly 
24, 621 (1943). 


Complex Detergent 

Detergent products are pro- 
duced by condensing fatty alcohols 
such as lauryl alcohol with chloro- 
acetone or a similar halogenated ketone. 
The keto group in the condensation 
product is reduced to give a secondary 
alcohol. The latter is then sulfonated, 
giving a group which produces water 
solubility of the compound. W. Hent- 
rich, A. Kirstahler and F. Schlegel, to 
Unichem Chem. Handels A.-G. U. S. 
Patent No. 2,320,181. 


. 


Emulsion Polish 

An emulsion suitable for pol- 
ishing various surfaces contains water, 
an emulsifying agent such as a tri- 
ethanolamine soap of polymerized 
rosin, and an ammonium soap of 
shellac. The dispersed phase consists 
essentially of a polymerized rosin and 
waxes such as carnauba wax, montan 
wax and beeswax, which may be used 
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in an amount 1-100 times the amount 
of the polymerized rosin. G. F. Hogg, 
to Hercules Powder Co. U. S. Patent 
No. 2,320,236. 


¢ 


Metal-polishing Cloth 

Cloths suitable for use for pol- 
ishing metal and brass may be impreg- 
nated by a soap-abrasive mixture pre- 


pared as follows: 
Parts 

Soda soap 
Water 
Glycerine 
Oleic acid 
Fine tripoli 
Ammonia sp. gr. 0.96 
Denatured alcohol 


iv) 


ts 
ocounsauu 


Heat the water to boiling and dissolve 
the soap in this, then stir in the glyc- 
erine. Warm the oleic acid, stir in, and 
add the tripoli with stirring. Add am- 
monia to saponify the oleic acid and 


let cool partially before stirring in the 


alcohol. Dip the cloths in the mixture 
C.) and 


(The glycerine present serves 


while it is still warm (40-45 
let dry. 
is a humidifying agent to keep the 
cloth moist enough for flexibility.) 
Glycerine Facts, November, 1943. 


. 


Antidermatitis Cleaner 

A British research group has 
found that a washing compound con- 
taining approximately 75 per cent of 
borax and 25 per cent of dry soap pos- 
sesses desirable fungicidal properties 
and yet is so mild in its action on the 
skin as to reduce any tendency to der- 
matitis. The borax is in finely granu- 
lated form so that, when mixed with 
the dry powdered soap, gumming or 
caking is avoided. The product is 
said to be a good cleanser, one that will 
effectively and without waste remove 
dirt from the hands. The borax is not 
to be considered merely as a diluent 
for the soap, but contributes certain 
desirable properties to the cleanser. 
—Chemical and Engineering News 
(21:1753. 1943.) 





SOAP CONTAINERS 


(From Page 23) 





such exemption would continue only 
during “good behavior.” 

The industry in general seems 
rather reticent to discuss in detail the 
steps that have been taken in the di- 
rection of container conservation. Most 
firms in the industry apparently prefer 
not to be quoted, even anonymously, 
on the actual conservation measures 
which they are employing. One middle 
western firm summarizes what is prob- 
ably the story of the average manufac- 
turer of general line household soaps. 
“Our situation in regard to steps taken 
to save paper and paper board is,” he 
says, “probably the same as most other 
soap companies. In 1941 we voluntar- 
ily reduced our consumption of paper 
board products by adopting certain 
standards set up by an industry com- 
mittee. Adopting these stand- 
ards resulted in a considerable saving 
in tonnage of paper board bought by 
us, but it also lowered the safety factor 
of the inner carton and shipping con- 
tainer to a point where it would be 


dangerous to have any further reduc- 
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tion in quality or caliper of paper 
board products used by the industry. 
Any further theoretical saving would 
be more than offset by damage to prod- 
ucts and containers in handling and 
shipping.” 

Tracing a series of progressive 
steps that have been adopted at vari- 
ous stages of the growingly serious con- 
tainer shortage, another manufacturer 
of toilet soaps selling in a slightly high- 
er price bracket summarizes his com- 
pany’s record as follows: “In February, 
1942, we moved all our 3 dozen packs 
up to 6 dozen packs, and then in Janu- 
ary, 1943, we moved all the 6 dozen 
packs up to gross packs, in this way 
saving a number of containers. Five 
months ago we eliminated dividers. In 
January, 1943, we started to eliminate 
all extension edge boxes and all other 
We have also 


In fact 


extra trimmings, etc. 
eliminated extra tissue wraps. 
on many of the fine toilet soaps which 


we make we have eliminated every 


piece of wrapping or packing that 


could be dispensed with, even though 
a great deal of the beauty of the pack- 


age was thereby lost.” 





What's that got to do with the shortage 
of Lanolin, Degras and Wool Grease 
for the home front? PLENTY! 


Our soldiers’ shoes can take it because 
they are made from top grade leathers 
that have been stuffed and waterproofed 
with wool grease to withstand mud, 


water and snow 


Poday Lanolin and all grades of Wool 
(grease are on strict government allo- 
cation. As victory moves closer, the day 
approaches when .\merica’s largest sell- 
ing brand of Lanolin, Degras and Wool 
Grease, the famous Nimeo brand, will 


be available to all 


Lanolin and Wool Greases 
Help Fight for Victory 
BUY WAR BONDS 
and support the fight 


largest 


America's r LANOLIN - drous U.S.P.*Hydrous U.S.P.*Ab » Base * Technical 


Suppliers of DEGRAS ~ Nevtral and Common * Wool Grease 
147 LOMBARDY STREET *« BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


Registered Attorneys 
PATENT AND TRADE MARK CAUSES 


402 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 

ents or trade-mark registration 

| reported below may be obtained 

by sending 25c for each copy 

desired to Lancaster, Allwine & 

Rommel. Any inquiries relating 

to Patent or Trade-Mark Law 

| will also be freely answered by 
| these attorneys. 


No. 2,333,443, Method of Pre- 
paring Detergent Compositions, pat- 
ented November 2, 1943 by Edward 
A. Robinson, Mount Lebanon, Pa., as- 
signor to Diamond Alkali Company, 
Pittsburgh. A method of obtaining a 
dry, granular composition of an al- 
kali metal silicate and an alkali metal 
phosphate, which method comprises 
admixing an anhydrous alkali metal 
pyrophosphate with an alkali metal 
metasilicate containing from 2 to 9 
molecules water of hydration while 
the silicate is in a melted condition 
until a composition is obtained of 
uniform consistency and in such pro- 
portion that the alkali pyrophosphate 
constitutes about 5 to 40 per cent by 
weight of the composition, then hard- 
ening the composition by permitting 
it to cool and then grinding the com- 
position, the composition being char- 
acterized in that it is more readily 
soluble in water than a physical mix- 
ture of the components. 


No. 2,333,444, Method of Pre- 
paring Stable Detergent Compositions, 
patented November 2, 1943 by Ed- 
ward A. Robinson, Mount Lebanon, 
Pa., assignor to Diamond Alkali Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. The method which 
comprises admixing anhydrous sodium 
tripolyphosphate with sodium meta- 
silicate pentahydrate while the meta- 
silicate is in a melted condition until 
a composition of substantially uniform 
consistency is obtained and in such 
proportions that the tripolyphosphate 
constitutes from about 25 to 40 per 
cent by weight of the composition, 
subsequently permitting the mass to 
cool and harden, and finally grinding 
the mass, the composition being char- 
acterized in that the tripolyphosphate 
component is stable against reversion 
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to the ortho form for extended stor- 
age periods. 


No. 2,333,919, Detergent Paper 
Towel, patented November 9, 1943 by 
Marcellus T. Flaxman, Inglewood, 
Calif., assignor to Union Oil Com- 
pany of California, Los Angeles. A 
fabric towel adapted for cleaning glass 
surfaces containing between about 
0.01 per cent and 0.2 per cent by 
weight of a salt of the class consisting 
of tetrasodium and tetrapotassium 
pyrophosphates, the towel being sub- 
stantially free from materials which 
would present non-drying character- 
istics or leave film-forming or haze- 
forming residues. 


No. 2,335,323, Pest Control, 
patented November 30, 1943 by Wen- 
dell H. Tisdale, Wilmington, assignor 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington. The method of condition- 
ing soil infected with nematodes 
which comprises incorporating in the 
soil a compound selected from the 
class consisting of 1-phenyl]-2-nitro- 
ethylene and_ 1-alpha-furyl-2-nitro- 
ethylene in an amount sufficient to 
devitalize the nematodes. 


No, 2,335,324, Polish, patented 
November 30, 1943 by Joseph A. Tum- 
bler, Baltimore. A rubbing polish 
composition in the form of an oil in 
water emulsion comprising water as 
a continuous phase and a petroleum 
distillate as a discontinuous phase, 
and dispersed in the petroleum dis- 
tillate castor oil and a resin, the resin 
being soluble in the castor oil but in- 
soluble in the petroleum distillate and 
in the water. 


No. 2,335,384, Pest Control, pat- 
ented November 30, 1943 by Euclid W. 
Bosquet, James E. Kirby, and Norman 
E. Searle, Wilmington, assignors to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington. A pest control composition 
constaining as an essential active in- 
gredient a compound containing the 
nitroethylene structure 


—C=C—NO: 


No. 2,335,457, Manufacture of 
Soap, patented November 30, 1943 by 
Leopold Sender, Baltimore, assignor 
to The Sharples Corp., Philadelphia. 
In the manufacture of soap, a process 
comprising mixing a saponifying re- 
agent with a source of fat, passing the 
resulting mixture continuously to a 
zone of centrifugation while mixing 
the saponifying reagent with the fat 
and maintaining the mixture at a 
saponifying temperature, and adding 
a further quantity of a more reactive 
source of fat than that remaining in 
the mixture and mixing the further 
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quantity of source of fat with the 
mixture passing to the centrifugal 
separator, while the mixture still con- 
tains unreacted saponifying reagent, 
after saponification of at least a part 
of the initially mixed quantity of fat 
during the continuous passage to the 
centrifugal separator. 


No. 2,335,466, Washing and 
Cleaning Composition, patented No- 
vember 30, 1943 by Anton Volz, Lud- 
wigshafen-on-the-Rhine, and Rudolf 
Watzel, Mannheim, Germany; vested 
in the Alien Property Custodian. A 
washing and cleaning composition 
which does not produce deposits and 
turbidity in hard waters, comprising 
a potassium soap in which is incor- 
porated the reaction products result- 
ing from the reaction between phos- 
phoric acids, containing less water in 
the molecule than orthophosphoric 
ecid, and aliphatic amines, selected 
from the class consisting of the sim- 
ple aliphatic amines and aliphatic 
amines substituted with hydroxyl, 
aryl, aralkyl and cycloalkyl groups. 

— . — 


An Organic Fungicide 

Potent and safe for both agri- 
culture and textiles, 2,3-dichloro-1,4- 
naphthoquinone has proved to be an 
effective organic fungicide. In agri- 
culture it may be used as a seed treat- 
ment or as a foliage spray to control 
plant diseases. On textiles the com- 
pound is an excellent mildew-proofing 
agent, has no harmful effect, and re- 
sists weathering. It should prove espe- 
cially valuable in replacing metallic 
chemicals or in cases where a more 
suitable fungicide is desired. 

Solutions of the chemical are 
best prepared in such solvents as ace- 
tone, benzene, Stoddard solvent, Cello- 
solve, ortho-dichlorobenzene, or min- 
eral, vegetable, and animal oils. For 
light fabric 0.1 per cent is used, for 
heavy fabrics 0.5 to 1 per cent. Only 
simple immersion with subsequent dry- 
ing is required. 

A lacquer containing the chem- 
ical may be applied to such surfaces as 
wood, rubber, etc. W. P. Ter Horst 
and E. L. Felix. Ind. Eng. Chem. 35, 


1255-9 (1943). 
J 








Antioxidant for Soap 

By the reaction of dicyanamide 
with ethylene oxide at a temperature 
of 106 degrees in a sealed pressure 
bomb, a viscous liquid is obtained suit- 
able for use as an antioxidant in soaps. 
W. P. Ericks, to Am. Cyanamid Co. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,320,225. 











achage Soap Takes 


..- without breakage 
















Heze's a weigher specially designed 
to handle soap flakes without breakage! In 
wide use throughout the industry, it auto- 
matically weighs the flakes, fills the carton 
and by means of a plunger presses the flakes 
into the carton. Machine is extremely ac- 
curate and will weigh and fill 30 to 40 cartons 
per minute. 

This machine is just one of a complete line 
of automatic and semi-automatic machines 
for the packaging of soap products. Write 
for details and literature on how Triangle 
machines can step up production 
and save manpower in your plant. 








Two Section Weigher 


Illustration: ee aoe at Armour & 


for handling soap 
Company, Chicago. 
« Fast — Accurate 

» Does not break flakes 

e Fully and easily adjustable 
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IANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY Co. 


913 NO. SPAULDING AVENUE. CHICAGO 
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Not until Valencia — the standard of American Pumice — 
was discovered at Grants. New Mexico, was it thought that 














a domestic pumice could match the quality of imported o flverizeg _grlie 
Italian Pumice. This inexhaustible deposit at Grants is true Annies 72.90 i 
pumice stone and not a volcanic ash. It is physically and meray a 1061 
chemically equal in every respect to the now unobtainable Coline Guan 06 a 
Italian Pumice. ¢ The Valencia plant’s output of grades Seonnton Oxide ry 1.10 
for every need is rigidly under control for particle size, Potash 3.64 ann 
purity, weight and color. toate Anhydride ae _ 
ition 05 






PUMICE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GRANTS, NEW MEXICO, U.S.A. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. © 260 West Broadway, New York City 
Warehouses: Detroit, Michigan and South Kearny, N. J. 
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AND BULLETINS 








“EQUIPMEN 


F YOU want additional 

| information on any of the 

items described below or if you want 
any of the bulletins, catalogs, etc., 
write to the MacNair-Dorland Co., 
Inc., 254 West 31st St., New York 1, 


mentioning the number of the item. 


982—Folder on Waxes and Polishes 

Cornelius Products Co., New 
York, distributors of “Emulsowax” 
synthetic carnauba substitutes made 
by General Wax Refining Co., New 
York, has recently issued a booklet 
describing the characteristics of these 
products and discussing their use in 
the manufacture of waxes and polishes. 
Solubility tables and cost analysis fig- 
ures are included and typical formula- 
tions are discussed. Copies available. 


983—Article on Louse Control 

Use of methyl bromide in louse 
control is discussed at considerable 
length in a recent issue of the house 
publication of Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. 


tions are currently in general use by 


Two types of applica- 


the U. S. Army in disinfecting the 
clothing of our soldiers,—fixed fumiga- 
tion chambers, and portable fumigation 
bags for individual use by the man in 
the field. It is the portable unit which 
is most unique and which differs most 
sharply from previous practice. For 
field use the methyl bromide is packed 
in small glass ampules, one being placed 
in a gas-tight bag with the clothing to 
be treated. The bag is sealed and slight 
pressure on the ampule breaks the glass 
and releases the gas. After a short 
fumigation period and an additional 
five minutes of airing, the clothing is 
once more ready to wear. Copies of 
the Dow house magazine containing 
the article are available on request. 
° 

984—Oakite Car Cleaning Book 

Oakite Products, Inc., New 
York, recently released a revised 36- 
page booklet describing materials and 
methods used in automotive mainte- 
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nance. Covered in the booklet are 21 
commonly recurring cleaning and re- 
lated problems vital to the success of 
any maintenance program, which are 
of particular interest to truck fleet 
operators. The booklet describes spe- 
cial techniques for cleaning generator 
housing, transmission parts, shock ab- 
sorbers, carburetors, fuel pumps; re- 
conditioning clogging radiators and 
cooling systems; steam cleaning mo- 
tors, axles, chassis and undergear; 
washing cars and trucks, and cleaning 


concrete and cement floors. 


e—_——- 





985—Grievance Procedure Outlined 

A review of grievance proced- 
ure under collective bargaining has 
just been published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, Washington, D. C., in a 
booklet entitled: “Settling Plant Griev- 
ances.” The booklet summarizes the 
mechanics of grievance procedure 
tested and proved effective over a peri- 
od of years and established in hun- 
dreds of collective contracts. It tells 
of ways in which labor and manage- 
ment have learned to make this ma- 
chinery work, stressing the spirit in 
which grievance adjustment must be 
undertaken if constructive results are 
to be achieved. Copies are available 
by writing to the Division of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Wash- 
ington, 25, D. C. 





SOAP FAT USE 
(From Page 59) 





Peanut, crude or virgin 30 
Peanut, refined 20 
Coconut, crude 42,807 
Coconut, refined 13,977 
Corn, crude 86 
Corn, refined 121 
Soybean, crude 311 
Soybezn, refined 12,282 
Olive, edible 9 
Olive, inedible 112 
Olive, sulphur oil or olive foots 1,372 
Palm kernel, crude 807 
Palm kernel, refined 241 
Palm, crude 9,955 
Palm, refined 2,504 
Babassu, crude 11,467 
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Babassu, refined 2,683 
35 5 


Linseed 32 
Castor No. 1, crude 11 
Castor No. 3, crude 1 
Castor, sulphonated 18 
Sesame 5 
Other vegetable 174 
ANIMAL FATS: 
Lard 18.085 
Oleo oil 1,262 
rs llow, edible 901 
Tallow, inedible 186,952 
Neat’s-foot oil 1 
FISH AND MARINE OILS: 
Marine mammal oils 62 
Fish oil 7,075 
GREASES: 


Greases, other than wool 117,378 





SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 
(From Page 30) 





Summary Part II 


MPIRICAL testing procedures for 
Ei. evaluation of surface-active 
agents have the advantage of direct 
application to process control. It is 
often necessary for the technician to 
adapt standardized methods for par- 
ticular operations. Where standard 
methods have not been described, it is 
necessary to devise suitable variations. 

For wetting of textiles, the 
Draves - Clarkson and Canvas Disc 
Methods are convenient and can be 
modified where necessary for the fab- 
rics to be processed. 

For spreading of solutions over 
water-repellant surfaces, a simple drop 
test on paraffin-impregnated filter 
paper or on oil-covered glass gives a 
qualitative evaluation. 

Emulsifying agents can be 
rated for ease of emulsification and for 
stability of the product. Allowing the 
emulsion to cream and “break” with 
gravity separation is not feasible, espe- 
cially with viscous products. Cen- 
trifuging test emulsions under stand- 
ard conditions provides a comparison 
of stability in hours instead of months. 

Detergency is usually tested by 
standard laundering methods. For re- 
liable control the following factors are 
judged essential: uniform soiling pro- 
cedure, standard loading of swatches, 
time of operation, temperature, uni- 
form practice in preparing wash solu- 
tions; determination of pH of wash 
water before and after laundering; 


grading either visually or photometri- 


cally in comparison with standards. 
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SARGENT’S DRYER and CHILLING ROLL 


One of the latest Sargent installations, a unit capable of delivering 
1300 pounds of extremely thin soap chips in 40 feet. Economy of 
operation and floor space are distinct features of this equipment. 
Mechanical refinements, compactness and accessibility are inherent 
characteristics. Write for complete détails and specifications. 
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Vegetable Oleic Acids 


with unusually good emulsification and cleansing properties and good rinsability. 


DISTOLINE* 


Emulsifies readily, and yields emulsions of highly stable character. 


HELIOLINE* 


Highly refined, water-clear, particularly suitable for dry cleaning soaps and other 
purposes where lack of residual odor is necessary. 


WOBURN 


CHEMICAL CORP. (N. J.) Harrison, N. J. 
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Dispersion of powdered solids 
in liquids can be rated on the basis of 
settling tests in graduated cylinders 
where the solid content is low, or by 


rheological measurements where the 


solid contents are higher, resulting in a 
pasty consistency. Deflocculation is in- 
dicated by small settling volumes and 
by low yield value. 

Data obtained from empirical 
test procedures in one laboratory are 
often not comparable with data ob- 
tained in other laboratories. Lack of 
agreement between different investi- 
gators has led to controversy and un- 
warranted conclusions as to the limited 
utility of certain methods. It is impor- 
tant, however, that the data be con- 
sistent for the control of a product or 
process within one laboratory group; 
interconversion of data is a desirable 
but not an essential attribute of em- 
pirical testing methods. 

Fundamental physical data, on 
the other hand, are comparable, and it 
is urged that whenever possible the em- 
pirical test be calibrated with addi- 
tional measurements. For comparative 
studies of surface-active agents, the 
determination of surface and _ inter- 


facial tension values are the most 


important. 
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DISINFECTANTS and ANTISEPTICS 
(From Page 117) 





tives of 2,2'-dihydroxydiphenyl- 
methane. These soaps are capable of 
killing Staph. aureus and other bacteria. 


Antibacterial Gases and Vapors 
CCORDING to H. Velu, A. 
Frou and P. Bellocq (71), 
ethylene oxide kills spores of B. an- 
thracoides in a few hours when present 
in a concentration of 100 to 200 gram 
per cubic meter. 

When used as aerosols, ordi- 
nary disinfectants yielded little or no 
bactericidal action, as observed by H. 
Kliewe and E. Friichte (72). How- 
ever, aerosols of quinosol, of lactic and 
salicylic acids, and of hydrogen per- 
oxides gave good results. 

An extensive series of tests on 
air disinfection with the aid of a 
number of aliphatic glycols, aliphatic 
and aromatic ethers, alcohols, ketones 
and amines was reported by O. H. 
Robertson, T. T. Puck, H. F. Lemon 
and C. G. Loosli (73). Pneumococci 
(Type 1), beta-hemolytic streptococci 
and mouse adapted influenza virus 
were used as test material. The micro- 
organisms were separated from the 
culture fluid, suspended in unsterile 
saliva and atomized into a room of 
800 cubic foot capacity. 

Of the several materials tested 
some were lethal for bacteria, but un- 
suitable for use because of toxicity or 
edor. Dipropyleneglycol and triethyl- 
eneglycol, however, were odorless and 
they exhibited a high degree of disin- 
fectant efficiency. Triethyleneglycol 
was vaporized from an electric heater 
over a fan which caused mixing with 
the air. The success of the removal of 
bacteria was judged by the observation 
of agar test plates exposed on the floor 
of the chamber for varying intervals. 
A concentration of one gram of tri- 
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ethyleneglycol in respectively 100 mil- 
lion and 200 million cubic centimeters 
of air (or 0.2 and 0.1 ml. of glycol to 
800 cubic feet) caused an almost com- 
plete disappearance of the pneumococci 
and streptococci within ten minutes, 
as evidenced by the essential sterility 
of the plates. 

Similarly, the concentration of 
one gram of triethyleneglycol in 200 
million cubic centimeters of air com- 
pletely protected mice exposed for 20 
minutes against doses of air-borne in- 
fluenza virus which were sufficient to 
cause the death of all control mice. 

Viability tests revealed that 
without vapor, 40 per cent of all the 
bacteria vaporized into the test cham- 
ber were recoverable after one to two 
hours, and that for 40 to 60 minutes 
after the introduction of the influenza 
virus there was still enough of it in 
the air to kill 90 per cent of the mice 
exposed. 

T. N. Harris and J. Stokes (74) 
reported a reduction in the incidence 
of respiratory infections in a hospital 
ward during a period of vaporization 


of propylene glycol. 


Methodological Studies 

HE growing and somewhat indis- 

criminate use of high-potency 
germicidal material (whether or not 
warranted on the basis of practical 
performance) urgently calls for a re- 
vision of the customary testing meth- 
ods with which uniform and repro- 
ducible results are no longer obtain- 
able in many instances. In recognition 
of this fact a committee of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association has 
been assigned the task of working out 
the necessary modifications; a sub- 
committee is engaged in the study of 
the fungicidal part of this broad 
problem. 

While, no doubt, there are sev- 
eral factors which are responsible for 
the fluctuating results obtained with 
high-potency materials, one of them 
has been identified by C. M. Brewer 
(75, 76). This author found that the 
composition of the peptone used for 
culturing the test-organisms may seri- 
ously affect the phenol coefficients ob- 
tained with certain germicides, even 
though any such variation may not be 








apparent from the results obtained 
with the phenol controls. This dis- 
turbing phenomenon is attributed to a 
variation in the phospholipid content 
of the culture media. 

E. R. Withell (77, 


the counting 


78) again 
raises the question of 
versus the end-point method of testing 
germicides and expresses preference for 
the former. The experimental material 
used is phenol and parachlorometa- 
cresol. 

Ww. J. 
Kempf (79) described a test for the 


infection preventing capacity of skin 


Nungester and A. H. 


disinfectants intended primarily for 
pre-operative use. The skin of the ex- 
perimental animal is contaminated 
with a virulent culture of streptococci 
or pneumococci, the disinfectant is 
applied, the piece of the skin is excised 
and placed in the peritoneal cavity. A 
generalized infection results if the dis- 
infectant failed to sterilize the skin. 
With this method a 2 per cent alco- 
holic iodine solution was found to be 
the most effective while the 1:1000 
aqueous merthiolate was the least effec- 
tive of the several antibacterial agents 
tested. 

The most modern scientific 
tool, viz., the electron microscope was 
used by S. Mudd (80) to explore the 
mode of action upon bacteria of sev- 
eral germicidal and antiseptic sub- 
stances. Thus structural changes with- 
in the bacterial cell were observed 
following penetration of heavy metals 
and interaction with the bacterial 
protoplasm. Other effects revealed by 
this microscope were surface films of 
antibodies on the flagellae and walls of 
bacterial cells, and the impregnation of 
the bacterial capsules. A more exten- 
sive use of this instrument should help 
considerably in the elucidation of the 
effect upon bacteria, fungi and per- 
haps upon virus of the many available 
antiseptic, disinfectant and fungicidal 


substances. 
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WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVES—San 


“The Best (F/y Spray) Deodorizer 
I Have Ever Used” 


These are the latest unsolicited words of praise for PERFUME OIL 
SWEETGRASS M M & R. Back of the wide acceptance of this 
two-purpose perfume oil are these provable facts:— 


SWEETGRASS M M & R permanently masks the undesirable 
odors of fly spray ingredients. 


SWEETGRASS M M & R does more than deodorize, for it 
imparts an end odor of exceptional character . . . the whole- 
some fragrance of new-mown hay. 


And yet, for all of its effectiveness in the dual role of deodorizing 
and perfuming, SWEETGRASS M M & R is one of the most in- 
expensive spray perfumes, because the price per pound is low and 
its concentration of odor high. In short, you get more gallons of 
completely deodorized and delightfully perfumed spray at less cost 
with SWEETGRASS M M & R. 


M M & R invites you to send a pint or two of your unperfumed 
spray and a notation regarding its contents. After you have tested 
the returned samples, you'll echo the words, "The best deodorizer 
I have ever used.” 


PERFUME OIL 


SWEETGRASS MM«R 


The Fly Spray Deodorant with the Refreshing Fragrance of 
NEW-MOWN HAY 
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16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK CITY « 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Francisco: BRAUN, KNECHT, HEIMANN CO. . Los Angeles: BRAUN CORP. 
Seattle, Portland, Spokane: VAN WATERS & -ROGERS, INC. e CANADA: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, LTD., TORONTO 
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Contract for 1944 Delivery NOW! 


HI-TOX 20 MORTICIDE 


For Fly and Cattle Sprays For control of roaches, bed-bugs and other 


6% Dilution makes an AA Spray crawling insects. 


5% Dilution makes an A Spray 


5 PRIME ADVANTAGES 


% EFFICIENCY—High KILL in standard dilutions. 
x UNIFORMITY—Manufactured under strict laboratory control. 
% NON-TOXIC—Non-toxic to warm blooded animals. Odorless 


when used in odorless base oil. Wéill not stain or irritate. 


%& STABILITY—These concentrates do not deteriorate with age. 
Completely soluble in oil without any wasteful sediment. 


¥% ECONOMY—Both Hi-Tox 20 and Morticide represent the ultimate 
in economy, because so little is needed to give a high kill. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


We can deliver Hi-Tox 20 and Morticide promptly. 
There are no allocations or restrictions on our products. 


ORDER NOW! 


ASSOCIATED CHEMISTS, INC. 


1906 N. HALSTED STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Office: VELSOR WRIGHT COMPANY « 132 West 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Texas Office: THE CARROLL CO. ° 1323 Wall Street, Dallas, Texas 
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Fatal Victory is coming. We pray it may 


be even sooner than expected. From the stand- 


point of Rotenone, Pyrethrum and other 
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Pyrethrum products, Victory means releasing 


he 


these critical materials for normal consump- 





tion. 


“ 


In the meantime we are working for you, 
developing new ideas and testing new toxic 
materials as to their worth and safety. So you 


can look ahead with assurance that out of this 


Es Sarre oe lar Y 


wartime dilemma will come many new ideas 
4 and products that will benefit you and the 


industry in general. 





JOHN POWELL & Co., INC. 
114 East 32nd Street, New York City. 
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Drug Shortage In Germany As U. S. and 
Canada Break Penicillin Bottleneck 





TESTING THI 


Action oF PENICILLIN 


In this Oxford Cup Test, penicillin in various concentrations is introduced into up- 
right tubes where its “zone of inhibition” stops the growth of disease bacteria. As it 


spreads away from the tubes, and becomes more dilute, its inhibiting action gradually 


ceases. 


(Courtesy of Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc.) 


The size of the zone of inhibition indicates the strength of the penicillin used. 





News filtering through neutral sources 
hints ala growing drug shortage in the Third 
Reich. The reports are based on a series of 
new government decrees permitting phar 
macists to use substitutes for drugs “in 
short supply.” 

Especially significant is the case of ben- 
zococaine, now on Germany's short list. Its 
original proprietary, anaesthesin, was made 
by L. G. Farben, and its shortage may indi 
cate effectiveness of bombing, as well as in- 
creased demand for pain-killers. 

Meanwhile, scarcity of certain pharma 
ceuticals is still making news here at home. 

Penicillin. Production will probably be 
sufficient for the Armed Forces by middle 
of "44, A Canadian plant employing 250 men 
and women, will produce 500,000,000 Ox- 
ford units by April, 26.000.000,000 units 
yearly. About 20 U. S. chemical and phar- 
maceutical houses are now producing it on 
a scale sufficiently large to permit a fore 
cast of 27,000,000,000 units annually by the 
turn of the year. Even a whiskey distiller 
will be in penicillin production by Febru 
ary. According to reports from the distiller, 


a new method will be « mploves 

Quinine. To fight shortage created by Jap 
conquests, trade in South American Cinch- 
ona bark has been revived after 300 years. 
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From Columbia southward through Ecuador 
ind Peru to Bolivia, native mule pack 
trains gather and dry the bark for shipment 
to U. S.. where quinine is extracted. Ipecac 
is also on the list of increased imports: it 
is used to fight amoebic dysentery in the 
tropics. Menthol, South 
\merican item, is giving trouble to buvers, 


another scarce 
largely because of peculiarities of trading 
with Jap colonists in Brazil, who keep com- 
petitors bidding even after the “sale”. 
Buyers then run the risk of crashing against 


a. S&S price ceilings. 


Cuban Alcohol is part of the strange 
interweaving of wartime shortages. Alcohol 
production on the island has risen from a 
normal 25 to 30 million gallons yearly to 


70,000,000. Reason: liquor distillers import 
it 140 proof and blend here. Cosmetic manu- 
facturers export perfume concentrates and 
bole nd with alcohol there. 


Discovered: that Vitamin C acts like in- 
sulin, the hormone used for relief of dia- 
betes . . . that the poison in poison ivy, 
called “Urushiol” is the same poisonous 
stuff originally extracted by Japs from lac 
trees and used in various lacquers, includ 
ing lacquer on mah jongg sets . . . that 
nerve fragments, frozen and dehydrated in 
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high vacuum can be rehydrated and used 
for grafts in neuro-surgery 


Planned: a bigger market for vitamin- 
in chocolate bars additional fats and 
oils for soap manufacture in “44... a new 
folding can opener, no bigger than a razo1 
blade, now going into mass production, and 
to be issued to every U. S. soldier instead 
of old-style keys attached to cans. 530 


A 10-in-1 Component 


Since the start of the war, the Army has 
believed that a dehydrated corned beef hash 
would be a definite asset to its ration pro 
gram. After many months of research and 
development, the product is being delivered 
to the fighting fronts, specially packed to 
properly preserve it. It is tasty, has high 
nutritive value and can be eaten in first 
line fighting zones where there may be no 
cooks nor cooking equipment. The new 
product is the first combination of dehy- 
drated and precooked food with meat, not 
including soup, that has been accepted for 
Army use. How it’s prepared—how seived 
and in what quantities as a ration food is 
yours if you'll inquire. Or if you prefer. 
we'll tell you about it from viewpoint of 
the post-war home kitchen. 531 


Could You Use It? 


Perfection and adoption of a new process 
for chilling and packing cream has been 
announced by an Eastern dairy, for use with 
cream having a butterfat content of 70 per 
cent or more. By this process, cream that 
has first been concentrated is chilled upon 
a revolving surface. The resultant cream is 
reconstituted to produce a cream equal in 
consistency, texture and flavor to the fresh 
product. It’s been used commercially long 
enough to prove its practicability. Maybe 
you could use it to replace a form of cream 
in ice cream, cream cheese and other dairy 
products 4 932 


Something New .. . Added 


A discovery is heralded in the processing 
of pickles and sauerkraut. It involves addi 
tion of a starter solution to the brine to in 
crease the rate of lactic acid production to 
the point where yeasts and pectin-destroy 
ing bacteria cannot These starters 
(we'll furnish you a list) are better than 
pure cultures, and the same improvement 
could not be brought about by the addition 
of lactic acid at the beginn ng of a normal 
pickle fermentation, 933 


crow. 


Rotting Conirol 


Sweet potato storage recommendations 
have been revised as a result of recent 
studies of ventilation and moisture content 

. 
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of air in the storage houses. The new em- 
phasis on ventilators is thus changed from 
humidity control to temperature control. 
The recommendations have followed three 
years of intensive research on the rotting 
problem with “sweets”. 534 


Juiciness Ratings 

It is possible to determine mechanically 
the juiciness of meat samples and thus 
avoid the uncertainties of organoleptic 
ratings, a specially adapted hydraulic press 
being used in experimental work on a 25 
to 35 gram sample. 535 


High Acid Milk 

Weak body in Cheddar cheese has been 
corrected by a certain addition to the milk 
before pasteurization which permits a 
greater retention of moisture in the cheese 
than that from normal milk. 536 


“Alayam” 


The time may not be far distant when 
people will be eating sweet potatoes in the 
shape of candy, breakfast cereal, peanuts, 
cookies, sandwich spreads and in other al- 
most unheard of forms. This whole new 
line of potential products has the enthusi- 
astic support of private manufacturers up 
and down the country. From the golden 
brown crunchy basic, tasting like caramel 
taffy, some 20 varieties of food have been 
discovered, all of them fully prepared and 
ready for serving when received. Primarily 
they are considered energy-producing 
foods, since they have approximately three 
times the fuel value of the fresh sweet po- 
tato. And we're betting you want to know 
more about them! 537 


Pea Root Rot 


A six year study of pea fields in New 
York State discloses that where peas have 
been grown in rotation over a period of 16 
years that the important root rot organisms 
were not eliminated entirely by a three, 
four or five year rotation. One strain of root 
rot, isolated from the California red kidney 
bean, was found to be extremely pathogenic 
to peas and capable of living as a weaker 
parasite on various dry beans. California 
red kidney beans, therefore, should not be 
included in a rotation where peas are 
planted. The study revealed that profitable 
yields were obtained during the three, four 
and five year rotation of peas even though 
the root rot organisms were not entirely 
eliminated, providing growing seasons were 
favorable and the fields were well fertilized. 

Would you like a complete report of the 
pea root rots strains covered, the findings 
on their distribution and their relation to 
soils? 538 


A-M-C Anti-Oxidant 


Fat-soluble vitamins are stabilized by 





an anti-oxidant containing A-M-C. 539 
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Technical Topics 


ACTIVATED IODINE—Ilodized fabrics, 
declared useful for surgical purposes, are 
described in a recent British patent. The 
impregnated material can be kept sterilized 
and dry, it is stated, and when needed, put 
on a wound or other laceration. It releases 
active iodine as soon as it is moistened by 
the secretion of the wound. 540 


COATINGS TEST—Iron foil is now being 
used by one American paint manufacturer 
for the accelerated testing of coatings for 
their rust-preventing properties. The foil is 
glued to a glass microscope slide, the protec- 
tive coating to be tested spread uniformly on 
top, and the slide then exposed in an ac- 
celerated testing unit. A time factor is the 
answer. 541 

\{EROBACILLUS FERMENT—Butylene- 
glycol production by fermentation is now 
being accomplished in a Canadian pilot 
plant. The process employs an Aerobacillus 
type of organism, and there’s an important 
co-product of the fermentation. In addition 
to the use of butyleneglycol as a precursor 
for butadiene, investigation has revealed 
potential uses of the material in plastics, 
solvents, protective coatings, humectants, 
pharmaceuticals, and organic synthesis. 

542 

RAW SILK POWDER—A powder made 


from raw silk chemically treated and then 


ground, is said to have value in cosmetics 
and antiseptic dusting powders, according 
to a new British patent. 543 


CITRONELLA—Citronella oil from which 
several important aromatic chemicals are 
made, was a monopoly of Java. Since 1941 
an American has increased plantings up to 
8,000 acres in this grass in a Central Ameri- 
can country. 54 

NEW ENERGY—A new application of 
energy is employed in a recently developed 
process for dehydrating food products. It is 
reported that the process makes possible the 
removal of 99 per cent of the moisture con- 
tent from a compressed vegetable block. 

545 

BRAINS TO BURNS—A drug developed 
several years ago for combating the trypano- 
somes which cause sleeping sickness, has 
recently been found to have valuable germi 
cidal properties, especially suitable for the 
local treatment of burns and wounds. The 
full chemical name of the compound is a 
25-letter word that might interest readers. 
Two similar compounds, known by the 
shortened styles of pentamidine and_ stil- 
bamidine, have also been found effective in 
counteracting the micro-organisms causing 
infection in burns and wounds. 546 

LOW-TOXIC DRUG—A new sulphona- 
mide drug of low toxicity, is being offered 
by a British pharmaceutical manufacturer. 
It is declared to be rapidly absorbed when 
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given by mouth, and to attain a high con- 
centration in the blood when given in ade- 
quate doses. May we tell you? 547 


WATER-REPELLANTS—New compounds 
are being offered by an American manu- 
facturer for conferring water repellency _on 
textiles. 


ORANGE POWDER—The manufacture 
of this powder by means of a modification 
of the high vacuum process used for drying 
blood plasma is a new process, now being 
worked out, which holds great possibilities 
for new food developments. 549 


WATERLESS VINEGAR — Vinegar is 
shipped with great space saving through 
process which freezes out the water. 550 


FLAVOR TABLETS—Lemon tablets may 
soon be added to vanilla and maple tablets, 
for Army use in place of liquid flavor ex- 
tracts. Want know about them? 551 


GRAIN-DRIVEN CARS—Canada may 
run its automobiles on its surplus grain after 
the war. Alcohol for fuel, 1-glycol, an anti- 
freeze which can take 40° F. below zero. 
and butyleneglycol, which can be turned into 
Buna S rubber, are all products from grain 
for which processes have been developed. 


552 


FRUIT FLOUR—Fruit flour, containing 
50% dried fruit and other highly palatable 
ingredients, is being popularized in Switzer- 
land to save sugar, fat and wheat in pastry 
cooking. 553 

FEATHER FLUFF—Collection of wet- 
picked chicken feathers, formerly wasted, ie 
now becoming a sizable industry. A pre- 
servative (formula available) preserves the 
feathers in a normal fluffy state. 554 

SKIN TROUBLES?—A simple washing 
compound has been found to possess fungi- 
cidal properties and to be so mild in its 
action on the skin as to reduce any tendency 
to dermatitis. 555 





Every effort will be made to furnish addi- 
tional information on these articles. Where 
such information is not obtainable, we will 
refer inquiries to the original source of the 
article. Write to National Can Corporation. 
110 East 42nd Street, New York City. Please 
mention the number at end of article— 
also name of the magazine you saw it in. 


NATIONAL CAN 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of 
SANITARY PACKERS CANS PLAIN AND 
LITHOGRAPHED CANS FOR FOODS, DRUGS, 
OILS, PAINTS, VARNISHES - STEEL DRUMS 
AND PAILS 
Deliveries Subject to Priority Ratings 
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SANITARY PRODUCTS 


their manufacture, testing and use 


By Leonard B. Schwarcz 


CONTENTS 


Sanitary Products Industry — reviewing the type 
firms in the industry, the products they manufacture, 
and their annual value. 

Discovery of Bacteria—historical background on the 
germ theory of infection. 

Principles of Disinfection — the role of chemical 
preparations in disinfection; definition of disinfectant 
terms. 

Coal Tar Disinfectants—a review of their manufac- 
ture and use. 

Cresol Compounds — Liquor Cresolis Compositus, 
B.A.I, Compound, petroleum-type cresylics. 

Pine Oil Disinfectants—manufacture, properties and 
uses, 

Hy pochlorites—manufacture, properties and uses of 
chlorine disinfectants. 

Formaldehyde—its applications in the disinfectant 
field. 

Oil Soaps—manufacture, sale and use of jelly soaps, 
green soaps, auto soaps, floor scrubbing soaps, etc. 
Special attention is given to manufacture of oil 
soaps from fatty acids. 

Liquid Soaps—The case for liquid soaps for wash- 
room use. A review of raw materials, manufacturing 
methods, use, etc., with special attention to the 
problems of clarity, concentration, dispensing equip- 
ment, etc. 

Soap Dispensers—a review of the common types of 
liquid and powder soap dispensers, push-in, push-up, 
tilt, goose-neck, pullman, etc. 

Floor Waxes—A review of raw materials for floor 
wax manufacture and a study of manufacture and 
application of liquid waxes, paste waxes, water- 
emulsion waxes. 

The Insect Problem—A review of the general role 
which insecticides must fill in man’s battle against 
the insect world. 

Pyrethrum Insecticides—The important place that 
pyrethrum has taken in the manufacture of non- 
poisonous insecticides. Manufacture, testing and use 
of pyrethrum insecticides are reviewed. 


Rotenone Materials Occurrence and toxicity of 
rotenone, and its use as an insecticidal raw material. 
Comparisons with pyrethrum on toxicity and de- 
terioration. 


Synthetic Insecticides—The most complete review 
yet published of the chemical nature, characteristics, 
and use in insecticides of a dozen synthetic materials. 


Activators—The action of activators in stepping 
up insecticide toxicity. A study of activators which 
are in current use. 


Roach Control — Roach powder formulation. The 
role of sodium fluoride and borax. 


Bedbug Liquids—Contro] methods and special prep- 
arations. 

Livestock Sprays—Manufacture and use of cattle 
sprays, with particular emphasis on repellency, ap- 
plication and choice of oil base. 


Sprayers—A review of hand, continuous and elec- 
tric types. Applicators for aerosols are also dis- 
cussed. 


Moth Preparations — Use of paradichlorbenzene, 
naphthalene, cedar preparations, etc., in moth con- 
trol. Cautions on labeling. 


Deodorant and Urinal Blocks—Para vs. naphthalene 
blocks. Pressed vs. molded blocks. Perfuming. 
wrapping, etc. 


Labeling and Packaging—The most complete review 
ever published of the obligations of the sanitary 
products manufacturer under the Insecticide Act of 
1910, The Caustic Poisons Act, The Federal Trade 
Act, the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and the 
various state laws. Typical decisions of the AMA 
and the FDA in reviewing offending labels are pre- 
sented, along with sample labels of approved content. 


Appendix—Complete text of Insecticide Act of 1910, 
Caustic Poisons Act, Peet-Grady Test for Insecti- 
cides, FDA Method for Disinfectant Testing, Mer- 
cury Reduction Method, Seil Method, NAIDM 
Specifications, list of approved antidotes. 


SANITARY PRODUCTS has standard high-grade book binding, cloth and board covers, 


6 x 9, 312 pages. Priced at $5.00 per copy. 


Check must accompany order. Orders fcr books 


to be sent on approval cannot be accepted, but the usual return privilege will be accorded 


where copies are returned unmarred within 10 days. Owing to present conditions, the first 


edition must be limited 


Accordingly an early order accompanied by check is suggested. 


Published by 


MACNAIR-DORLAND CO. 


254 West 3lst Street 


New York 
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Which will z te—F QOD 
jr FLIES ~ FLIERS? 


You can play a patriotic part in helping America’s Fliers and 
other fighting men obtain the nourishing dairy foods they must 
have to conclude the war most quickly. 

And you can help in the production of 3’ Billion Dollars worth 
of Dairy Products annually by selling your insecticides—through 
400 established jobbers—because their use will safeguard purity, 
keeping quality and nutritional values. 

Everyone of the precious 120 Billion pounds of milk produced 
each year must be protected from contamination by flies and 
insects. 

And the 20,000 Dairy Food manufacturing plants buy milk from 
about 442 million dairy farmers who “operate” 27 million milking 
cows. Milk production is increased when cows are free from 
annoyance of biting flies. 

The buyers of Milk will buy insecticides from you for their plants. 
And will buy for, or recommend your products to their farmer- 
dairymen patrons. 

We can help you contact the Buyers of Milk and the jobbers 
who sell them their supplies and machinery. We are doing this 
for hundreds of firms: we have “performed” for more than a 
quarter century. 

Investigate now to increase your 1944 sales! Write today, to: 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES Unit 
The Olsen Publishing Company 
505 West Cherry St., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





CLARIFIED 


PRENTISS 
PYRETHRUM 


CONCENTRATES 





PYRETHRUM is on Malaria Patrol 


Your ultimate consumer is probably puzzled when he learns that his 


favorite insecticide is missing from your dealers’ shelves. 


Perhaps he 


does not realize that Pyrethrum is doing a big job for Uncle Sam in 


controlling the pests that affect the health of our men on every war 


front—yes, pyrethrum is on malaria patrol—and on other important 


missions to help keep our men in fighting trim. 


So if we cannot supply you with your requirements of Prentiss Clarified 


Pyrethrum Concentrate, we know you will understand the reasons why. 


And when this big war job is done, we will again be able to offer the 


best matural pyrethrum concentrate in unlimited quantities. 





R. J. PRENTISS & CO. 
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Yes Sir! Cleanliness is a MUST 





in today’s modern canning plant 


Every canning and food packing plant in this country is under strict government 
inspection and supervision. They HAVE to be clean or they cannot operate. 


Insects of all kinds naturally gravitate to food. In the field, while the crop is 
growing, they have to be exterminated and of course they have to be watched very 
carefully in the plant. Scrubbing of floors and cleaning equipment is a daily operation. 
Today—these food packers are buying INSECTICIDES . . . DISINFECTANTS 
. . . CLEANING COMPOUNDS and other SANITARY PRODUCTS in large 


volume. 
Are you getting your share of this important market? THE CANNER offers you the 


opportunity to sell this market profitably, efficiently, and economically. A copy of 
“What’s Cookin’ in the Canning Industry?” giving detailed information is waiting for 


you. Just drop a note to 


CANINEEIR 


an indispensable journal for all food packers 


140 N. Dearborn Street Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Faced by the ever-increasing shortage of alcohol... 
many a manufacturer has solved this problem readily 
by using water-soluble perfumes—AQUAROMES. Felton 
AQUAROMES are delightful perfumes, completely sol- 
uble in water... without the slightest trace of oil film 
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Send for samples today 
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HM ABCD AM ABCD 


% increase in % increase in 
number of pages number of accounts 

Here is a picture of what advertisers think of 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 

It shows that they have given HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT the greatest percentage increase 
in advertising volume accorded any publication 
in this field for the first six months of 1943. 

This is a picture of interest to you because it 
points the way to one of your biggest markets. More 
than 1,125,000 people occupy hospital beds every 
day and a like number are needed to attend their 
every want. They must live in an atmosphere of 
super-cleanliness. 

HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT offers you a most 
economical and effective method of telling the 
buyers in this market of the advantages of your 
products. Going directly to more than 5,000 
superintendents and department executives, HOS- 
PITAL MANAGEMENT is able to and does pro- 


duce results for its advertisers. 
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Editorial vitality —- in developing, promoting 
and crystallizing opinion — has given HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT the tremendous reader-interest 
which made possible the astonishing record charted 
above. 

Its editorial achievements, coupled with exclu- 
sive news-gathering facilities, give each issue 
impact on the market. That in-turn spells results 
for advertisers, for only editorial power can put 
punch into advertising pages. 

There is a great 
deal more to our 
story. We'd welcome 
the opportunity oi 


giving you details 


tSere,, 


about how our sup- 
plementary services 
will help your ad- 
vertising create sales 
for you. 





HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


The only Hospital publication which is 
&® a member of both the ABC and ABP. @ 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO (11) * 330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, (18) 
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exclu- 

issue 
results 
in put OHNNY PYRETHRUM is a good soldier—he responded 
as soon as he got his 1-A card. 
He probably will not have a furlough at home for the dura- 
tion, because it is his duty to kill off those malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes in combat areas overseas. 
Maybe he will get a medal for his devotion to duty—and 
return a hero. His record so far is commendable. 
In the meantime, pyrethrum production is being stimulated 
and encouraged, and perhaps the scarcity may not continue 
as long as the present situation indicates. 


— S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


735 West Division St. 50 Church St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: MOHawk 5651 Telephone COrtlandt 7-1970 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps — for Victory 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BOTANICAL DRUG HOUSE 
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STARTING JANUARY I8I!8 


IT’S UP TO YOU! 


ce. January 18th, it’s up to you to lead the 
men and women working in your plant to do them- 
selves proud by helping to put over the 4th War Loan. 

Your Government picks you for this job because you 
are better fitted than anyone else to know what your 
employees can and should do—and you're their natural 
leader. This time, your Government asks your plant to 
meet a definite quota—and to break it, plenty! 

If your plant quota has not yet been set, get in touch now 
with your State Chairman of the War Finance Committee. 

To meet your plant quota, will mean that you will have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan payments 
at their peak figure—and then get at least an average of one 
EXTRA $100 bond from every worker! 

That’s where your leadership comes in—and the lead- 


ership of every one of your associates, from plant super- 
intendent to foreman! It’s your job to see that your fellow 
workers are sold the finest investment in the world. To 
see that they buy their share of tomorrow—of Victory! 
That won't prove difficult, if you organize for it. Set 
up your own campaign right now—and don’t aim for any- 
thing less than a 100°) record in those extra $100 bonds! 
And here’s one last thought. Forget you ever heard of 
10°)" as a measure of a reasonable investment in War 
Bonds under the Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. Today, thou- 
sands of families that formerly depended upon a single 
wage earner now enjoy the earnings of several. In such 
cases, 10°> or 15% represents but a paltry fraction of an 
investment which should reach 25°%, 50°, or more! 
Now then—Up and At Them! 


Keep Backing the Attack!—WITH WAR BONDS 
This space contributed to Victory by SOAP and SANITARY CHEMICALS 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices «f the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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Anchor Hocking 


invites you to... 


MEET 
CORLISS 
ARCHER” 


America’s most 




























amusing radio show... 
devoted to the sale of 
fine glass and fine 
products packed in glass 


Bright, bubbling...unpredictable, irrepressible... that’s 
Corliss Archer, the funniest fifteen-year-old who 

ever came down the pike...a bit wobbly in those 

first high heels. A forthright and devoted swain... 
starting 


that’s Dexter, whose pet expression, “Holy Cow,” 








iper- mA 

How has become part of America’s vocabulary. Happy, January Sth 
To heart-warming, irresistible ...‘"Meet Corliss Archer” 

ory! is the everyday, down-to-earth story of a typical and every 
Set American fami Saturday 

any- One of thg@Most entertaining programs ever broad- 

nds! cast, ““M vorliss Archer”’ goes on the air for afternoon 

; * Anchor king every Saturday afternoon over every thereafter 

— statio ibia’s full coast-to-coast network... 

ngle brin mome toa tremendous national audience 

such : the vantages of glass ...and products packed in glass. 

fan Tune in every Saturday. We know you'll like the 


; show ...we think you'll be interested in the commercial 

ghee entire 
message which it carries. 
coast-to- 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corperation 


Lancaster, Ohio coast 


network. 













rour POST-WAR 


1s HERE 


MARKET TODAY! 











Survey Shows 
This is Your Post-War Market 
IN THE 


Institutiona 


| Field! 





WRITE for YOUR COPY of THIS BOOKLET! 





Vital Importance to Manufacturers of 


yOuR 
BIG CONSUMER MARKET 4 Message of 
cna of the UP na daca o sons o eee Nes 
dendorens, ened simiar some" e SOSINFECTANTS «© CLEANS COMPOUNDS 
— e DEODORANTS e AND SIMILAR 
- HOTELS e INSECTICIDES SANITARY PRODUCTS 
7 sally A a of huge proportions ig in the making for you — right now — '* the institutional 
To determine the size and extent of your market in this big consumer field, INSTITUTIONS 
a survey among more than 50,000 hotels, hospitals, schools and other 
disclosed by this survey have been published in 
facturers of a 


» RESTAURANTS 
Magazine has conducted 
of institutions. The facts and figures i 
facts and figures of special interest to manu 
hat “Your Post-War 


. INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIAS types 
@ COLLEGES the booklet shown ints i . facts and figures which cle 


Today” '" 
s survey, 4 la 


e PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS Market is Here 
; Of the 8.5 billion dollar expenditure revealed by thi 
ch as soaps. disinfectants, insecticides, floor treatmen 


e will go 


types of sa 
¢ mate- 


rge percentag 


@ YMCA’S ano YWCA's 
or maintena | 
e RAILWAY SY STEMS rials, sienna geen a similar products 
ad STEAMSHIP LINES : INSTITUTIONS Magazine offers you the only means for reaching this = — of 
1G consum both effect i} d ‘eaily. For f ther info mation on the applicaticn 
» PUBLIC BUILDINGS commer ah a in a or farther nfm he ony pubic 
s OTHER INSTITUTIONS serving all related divisions of the institutional field, consult your advertising agency, oF write 
at on duretion of the wor INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 16, Miinots. 
INSTITUTIONS Magezine is being 
sent to those responsible for the moss 
teeding and moss housing of individuels 
wor effort. 
_$_——— —__ = essa 7-F : aN 


directly engoged in the 
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If you ever see this innocent- 
looking can floating down at you, 
find a foxhole fast. 

It’s one of the deadliest bombs 
ever invented. One of the most in- 
genious, too! 

Here’s how it works: Inside the 
can is a folded parachute. When the 
can is dropped the chute opens, auto- 
matically pulling a wire that sets a 
fuze. The instant the can hits, TNT 
explodes—spraying jagged fragments. 

Why the parachute? It enables a 
plane to fly very low, dump its load 
and get away before the explosion. 
It also lets the can down gently so 
it will explode above the ground and 
do more damage. 

Millions of strong, sturdy cans 
are going to war to help American 
boys. They’re carrying food, fuel, 
medicine and ammunition to our 
fighting men —destruction to our 
enemies. And they’re delivering 
their vital supplies—sa/fe! 

The cans at war will some day be 
back to join the cans still serving 
you here at home. They’ll be better 
cans, thanks to the experience our 
laboratories and plants are gaining 
as wartime ‘‘Packaging Headquarters 
for America.” 

WANT WAR WORK HELP? 
Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
vork . part of our vast metal-working facil- 

s for forming, stamping, machining and as 


st mbly is stillavailable. Write or phone our War 
Products Council, 100 E, 42nd St., N. Y. C 
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The pardohute can 


bomb spi 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


SAVE TIN AND HELP CAN THE AXIS 
















wHod, ROVERS 


Naturally, Rover, you wouldn't understand—but your 
mistress. eye was caught by those gleaming, graceful 
Maryland Glass Bottles in the store window .. . : 
Yet, smart as are the Maryland Glass designs of pre- 
War origin, they will be supplanted by even more al- 
lurirty, styles after Victory . . In your post-war plan- j 
ning, keep posted on Maryland Glass bottles and jars. 





MARYLAND GRASS CORPORATION, BALTIMORE, MD New York, 270 

Broadway Chitggo: Berman Bros., 1501 S. Laflin St St. Louis: H. A. Baumsterk, 

4030 Chouteau Ave Memphis: S. Walter Scott, 435 S. Front St Kansas City, 

Mo.: Aller Todd, 1224%jnion Ave Cincinnati: J. E. McLaughlin. 401 Lock . 
San Francisco: Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co 


MARYLAND 
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TANK CARS + DRUM LIQUOR 
SOLID + FLAKE + GROUND 


in convenient size containers 
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IN these days of substitutes and changing standards, Potash 


soap manufacturers appreciate the high quality difference 


of SOLVAY Caustic Potash that gives them extra quality 


advantages. 


The highest standards of purity and uniformity, maintained 


for more than 60 years, are your assurance of dependable 


extra quality advantages. Use SOLVAY Caustic 
Potash and get these extra benefits. Prompt 


delivery assured. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


ike nd Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Pr m pany) 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N.Y. 

——e BRANCH SALES OF FICE 

Bost ¢ Charlotte ¢ Chicago © Cincinnati ¢ Clevel 

Detroit . New Orleans ° New York ° Philadelphi 
Picsburgh ° St. Louis ° Syracuse 
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Official Publication 
National Association of Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers 


a sufficient tin plate 
and steel were made available last month 
by WPB for the manufacture of some 
2,500,000 hand sprayers for household 
insecticide uses during the first quarter of 
1944, manufacturers of sprayers have not 
applied to WPB for the full quantity of 
metals thus set aside. Sprayer manufactur- 
ers were notified of the availability of the 
metal by WPB, but apparently do not choose 
at this time to expand their sprayer produc- 
tion operations. This may mean a genuine 
shortage of small sprayers for the 1944 sea- 
son. If the supply of metals is not applied 
for in the near future, it will probably be 
diverted to other uses by WPB and will not 
be obtainable at a later date. 

The apparent lack of interest on the part 
of sprayer manufacturers to increase spray- 
er output at present is quite readily under- 
standable. Small hand sprayers, — sizes 
under one quart, — have never been too 
profitable an item, and little encouragement 
to improve quality has ever been received 
from the insecticide industry which has 
seemed mostly to view sprayers as something 
of a necessary nuisance. Accordingly, today 
engaged in the manufacture of other metal 
products as part of the war program, is it 
any wonder that the sprayer manufacturer 
shows little enthusiasm to make room in his 
plant to resume the production of hand 
sprayers? 

When the war is over, the insecticide in- 
dustry, both household and agricultural, is 
very likely to find itself face to face with a 
continuation of the sprayer problem. Cheap, 
inefficient sprayers were an obstacle to the 
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sale of insecticides for some years before the 
war. Unless the type of sprayers resold in 
conjunction with their products by insecti- 
cide makers shows an improvement in 
quality, the sprayer may remain an obstacle. 
In the light of sharper competition expected 
in insecticide sales, it can develop into a 
serious post-war problem. 

Sprayers should right now reccive some 
rather close and expert attention in any post- 
war planning discussions which the insecti- 
cide industry may undertake. Something 
should and must be done to keep the ten- 
cent “‘squirt-gun”’ off the market,—to im- 
prove all sprayer quality standards. And 
some thought should be given to the idea 
of keeping the sprayer manufacturers in 
the sprayer business,—or the insecticide 
industry may find itself without a source of 
sprayer supplies after the war,—and be 
forced into the sprayer business itself. 


GAS 


— insecticides, disinfec- 
tants, floor waxes and polishes, cleaning 
fluids, and about a dozen other chemical 
specialties may again be packed in metal 
containers. The ban against packaging such 
materials in metal cans was lifted for 1944 
as a result of a marked easing in the steel 
situation. Although the recent authoriza- 
tion of metal to produce 2,500,000 hand 
sprayers was perhaps a tip-off, release of 
metal cans for insecticides, floor waxes, et al, 
was considerable of a surprise to the trade 
as a whole. 
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HE position of raw materials 

and container supplies for in- 

secticides and disinfectants and 
their post-war marketing potentials 
were the objects of searching investi- 
gation at the 30th annual meeting of 
the National Association of Insecticide 
and Disinfectant Manufacturers, held 
at the Hotel New Yorker, Dec. 6 and 
7. In addition to individual addresses 
by government and industry repre- 
sentatives, symposia On containers, in- 
secticide raw materials, disinfectants 
and floor waxes and polishes were held. 

Election of officers saw Henry 
A. Nelson, Chemical Supply Co., 
Cleveland, named as president to suc- 
ceed John Curlett of McCormick & 
Co., Baltimore, who continues as a 
member of the Board of Governors. 
The rest of the official family is made 
up of: first vice-president, N. J. 
Gothard, Sinclair Refining Co., East 
Chicago, Ind.; second vice-president, 
Gordon M. Baird, Baird & McGuire, 
Inc., Holbrook, Mass.; treasurer, John 
Powell, John Powell Co., New York; 
secretary, H. W. Hamilton, White Tar 
division Koppers Co., Kearny, N. J. 
Newly elected members of the Board 
of Governors include: J. L. Brenn, 
Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, 
Ind.; and A. W. Morrison, Socony- 
Vacuum Co., New York. 

Members began to gather at the 
Hotel New Yorker, Sunday Dec. 5, for 
the pre-convention meeting of the 
board of governors. The intense inter- 
est this year in the convention was in- 
dicated by the large turnouts for the 
sessions and the registration figure of 
250. The effect of the war is being 
most acutely felt in the matter of raw 
materials and supplies. That with each 
passing year the situation grows worse 
could be gleaned from the program and 
the speakers’ reports. Containers have 
been and still are at the top of the 
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Insecticide- Disinfectant Manufacturers 


Study Post-War Plans at 30th Meeting 





e Henry A. Nelson chosen president, suc- 
ceeding John Curlett... A.W. Morrison and 
J. L. Brenn elected to board of governors... 
outlook on insecticide raw materials and con- 
tainers reported gloomy ... Symposium 
reviews new type disinfectants...300 attend. 


critical list, although the belief was ex- 
pressed that the metal container situa- 
tion seems to be easing somewhat. Not 
so, however for paper or glass, reports 
averred. Paper is said to be in more 
critical position than metal, while the 
expansion in glass production current- 
ly faces the necessity of curtailment 
while time is taken out to rebuild fur- 
naces. The outlook for raw materials 
such as rotenone and pyrethrum is not 
encouraging for the coming year as far 
as availability for civilian use is con- 
cerned. Insecticide base oils were re- 
ported adequate for the coming year 
so long as present container restric- 
tions keep down insecticide output. 
The Monday morning session, 
following the usual opening day ad- 
dress by the president and reports of 
the secretary, both printed in the De- 
cember issue of Soap & Sanitary Chem- 
icals, delved right into the business at 
hand. Two addresses reviewed fully 
elsewhere in this issue, were devoted to 
the post-war period. One, “Post-War 
Preparation” by Melvin Fuld of Fuld 
Bros., Baltimore, indicated the factors 
that should currently be taken into 
consideration in preparation for the 
post-war era. Predicting a “53 per cent 
increase” in insecticide output in 1946 
over the peak year of 1939, L. N. 
Markwood, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, showed the relationship 
between “gross national product” and 
the insecticide industry’s output. 
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The first of the four sym- 
posia,—on containers, was a feature of 
the Monday morning session. J. L. 
Brenn of Huntington Labs. was dis- 
cussion leader. First speaker was G. D. 
Zuck, of Inland Steel Container Co., 
who outlined the procedure required 
by the WPB in applying for containers. 
He reviewed briefly some of the por- 
tions of the orders governing con- 
tainers and then pointed out one reason 
for delay in getting WPB action on 
some of the orders and how the delay 
might be avoided. Mr. Zuck was fol- 
lowed by L. J. LaCava of Continental 
Can Co., who broadly outlined the 
tight supply situation on metals and 
then spoke briefly of tests conducted 
by his company with blackplate, terne- 
plate and electrolytic coated tinplate 
for insecticide and disinfectant cans. 
Conclusions reached by the research de- 
partment of Continental Can Co. indi- 
cate, according to a report on the work 
done so far, that terneplate cans appear 
to be just as satisfactory as tin plate 
cans for the great majority of insecti- 
cides. The report continues: “There 
are a very few discrepancies but as a 
whole they (terneplate) appear to be 
just as suitable as tin plate cans, espe- 
cially after extended storage periods. 
An attempt is now being made to cor- 
relate the formula of insecticides with 
the effect upon the killing power when 
packaged in these various containers.” 
A second conclusion of the report 
stated that “the effect of steel plate and 
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enamel upon the killing power varies 
with individual insecticides. Enameled 
steel plate cans should be satisfactory 
for common types of insecticides, even 
though the shelf life might be short- 
ened. Additional work is being done 
to determine this point definitely.” 

Martin Vogel of Standard Con- 
tainers, Inc., in speaking of sprayers 
said that his company would be able 
to take care of anticipated sprayer de- 
mand for the coming year. His com- 
pany’s non-critical sprayer, which took 
a year and a half to develop has been 
turned out at the rate of six million a 
year for the past year. 

W. J. Zick of Stanco, Inc., re- 
ported that a committee had gone to 
Washington to ask the WPB for an 
unlimited supply of containers for in- 
secticide packages. The petition was 
based on two points. One, that the 
need for insecticides was manifest as a 
health measure, since mosquitoes carry 
malaria and infantile paralysis had been 
traced to the common housefly. Sec- 
ondly, the number of containers re- 
quired is so small that a 15 to 20 per 
cent cut would result in such slight 
metal savings as to be hardly worth- 
while. No reply has been received as 
yet and the quota stands at 80 per cent. 

As for glass, E. Bertrand of 
Owens Illinois Glass Co., reported that 
the demand for glass containers in 
1944 will be 27 million gross greater 
than production. The current produc- 
tion rate is about 40 million gross a 
year. New orders anticipated for 1944, 
and a reduction in production facilities 
due to the necessity for rebuilding cer- 
tain furnaces that have not been re- 
built in the two years we have been at 
war, add to the tightness of the glass 
container situation. Other adverse fac- 
tors are: 1.) Tightness in the supply 
of soda ash; 2.) Fuel shortage which 


may cut into the amount of allowable 
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natural gas available depending on 
weather conditions; 3.) Paper for pack- 
ing glass containers is definitely in short 
supply; and finally labor is a big prob- 
lem for glass container manufacturers. 
To overcome the labor supply problem, 
Owens Illinois is appealing to com- 
munity leaders where factories are lo- 
cated to enlist the help of women, 
business men, etc. to work part-time, 
or Saturdays and Sundays in plants. 
Clerks and stenographers are working 
overtime in some instances, to help 
load cars. 

L. A. Appley, executive direc- 
tor of the War Manpower Commission, 
and a vice-president of Vick Chemical 
Co., was guest speaker at the group 
luncheon, Monday noon. He outlined 
the recommendations of the National 
Labor Management Policy Committee 
made to Paul McNutt, head of the 
War Manpower Commission, in re- 
sponse to his request to investigate and 
give the alternatives to national war 
service legislation, to which the com- 


mittee was unanimously opposed. 


HE first speaker at the Monday 
h prctow session was W. E., 
Braithwaite, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards U. S. Department of Commerce, 
who reported on the results of the con- 
tainer simplification program which 
his department has acted on. The sim- 
plification recommendation, mailed out 
on Oct. 18, 1943 had at the time of 
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the meeting been accepted by 56 of the 
members of the NAIDM; 16 not hav- 


ing been heard from. The program 


which would have to be adopted grad- 
ually, Mr. Braithwaite pointed out, was 
being received favorably by those in- 
terested, and would be successful only 
if it received the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of the participants. 

In his report for the Insec- 
ticide Scientific Committee, A. E. 
Badertscher, McCormick & Co., told 
of the rewriting of the Peet-Grady test 
in “simpler and better English” and 
incorporating new practices. This re- 
vised form should be completed by 
about Jan. 30, 1944, he said. The con- 
tainer plating study should be reported 
on in another year and will cover prob- 
lems arising out of insecticide storage, 
Mr. Badertscher declared. 

Reporting on “Mothproofing 
Investigations,” F, W. Fletcher of Dow 
Chemical Co. said that the cooperative 
testing procedure may be ready by 
June. 

Frank Nelson of Stanco, Inc., 
who was called to report on “Cattle 
Spray Tests” told that his committee 
was rendered inactive by the war, and 
shortages of materials and time. 

In place of his regularly sched- 
uled address “Army Insect Control 
Program,” Lt. Col. Arthur P. Long, 
Army Service Unit, The Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office, reported that he was 


(Turn to Page 96) 
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forced to change his address to “Pre- 
ventive Medicine in the Army.” In his 
talk, Lt. Col. Long told of the success 
the army is encountering in combating 
malaria, which he described as “the 
most widespread and troublesome dis- 
ease of all” through the use of re 
pellents, aerosols and nets. He also 
declared that louse powder is being 
used extensively and effectively and 
that the army death rate is the lowest 
in any army in history. 

A symposium “Insecticide Raw 
Materials,” participated in by C. E. 
Smith, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., dis- 
cussion leader; C. R. Cleveland, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana; Harold King, 
R. J. Prentiss & Co., O. M. Poole, 
Derris, Inc., Erich Meyer, L. 
born Sons, Inc.; D. F. Murphy, Rohm 
& Haas Co. and Friar Thompson, Jr., 


Hercules Powder Co., is covered more 


Sonne- 


completely elsewhere in this issue. Also 
on the subject of insecticides was a talk 
by P. H. Groggins, Chief, Chemicals 
and Fertilizers Branch, Office of Mate- 
rials and Facilities, War Food Adminis- 
tration, who described the WFA’s func- 
“Protection of 


tion in his address 


Foods.” Mr. Groggins predicted that 
“the output of fly sprays and cattle 
sprays will be adequate in 1944 through 
the efforts of the War Food Adminis- 


tration.” He expressed sympathy for 
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Above: left, R. W. Simbson, Midway Chemical Co. and G. A. Bowden, A. S. Boyle Co.; 
center, Dr. Wm. Dreyfus, West Disinfecting Co; right, Fred Fletcher, Dow Chemical 
Co. and A. H. Goddin, du Pont. Below: left, O. M. Poole, Derris, Inc., Harold Noble, 
S. B. Penick & Co. and R. F. Joyce, Derris, Inc.; right, Dr. H. E. Whitmire, Whitmire 
Research, Wm. Buettner, Buettner Pest Control and F. E. Bohman, Birchard System 


the problems of the industry and asked 
members to feel free to call on him for 
advice when necessary. 

John A. Rodda, Chief, Insec- 
ticide and Fungicide Unit, WPB, in 
outlining the “Supplies of Raw Mate- 
rials” picture pointed out that the 
WPB does not create orders “for their 
own sake but for reasons of equitable 
supply.” He then went on to describe 
how the WPB functions with other 
governmental agencies such as _ the 
FDA and the CCC to allocate raw ma- 
terials, increase production of those in 
short supply, determine essentiality, 
and in easing labor shortages. In the 
coming year fuel problems may arise, 
Mr. Rodda explained, which may be 
directed to his unit for solution. 

C. L. Fardwell, McCormick & 
Co., read the paper of John D. Conner, 


NAIDM 


who was unable to attend and then 


Washington _ representative 
read the report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. In his report Mr. Conner stated 
that there have been no substantial 
changes in the organizational set-up of 
the various governmental agencies deal- 


ing with insecticides and disinfectants. 
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The appointment of industry advisory 
committees for the OPA and the Food 
Production Administration were an- 
nounced. 

Highlights of the Legislative 
Committee report include the report 
that there has been talk of the com- 
plete revision of the whole Federal In- 


secticide Act of 1910 in order to bring 


it up to date. And, unless this is done 
by Feb. 1, 1944, it is reported that the 
New York State Department of Health 


and Public Health Council is planning 


to require its own regulation covering 


coloration of white poisons. 


HE disinfectant symposium, fea- 
‘Wa the Tuesday morning ses 
sion. E. G. Thomssen, of J. R. Watkins 
Co., was discussion leader. He pointed 
out the changes wrought by the war 
not only in the lack of availability of 
familiar types of raw materials, but 
also in the revised and more rigid speci- 
armed 


fication requirements of the 


forces. To aid manufacturers in ad- 
justing themselves to these new condi- 
tions the symposium of experts on the 


subject was gotten together to present 
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Above: left, C. L. Weirich, C. B. Dolge Co.; center, L. J. Sayer, Puritan Chemical Co., 
M. J. Peters, Moore Bros. Co., R. D. Armsbury, Shell Oil Co. and W. H. Sachs, Puritan; 
right, J. L. Brenn, Huntington Labs.. Below: left, Harry W. Allers, Solarine Co. and 
David E. Ward, Ralston Purina Co.; right, Dr. R. C. Roark, U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture and Victor Froelicher, Geigy Co. 


their findings and views. M. B. Turner 
of Dow Chemical Co., reporting on 
“Dowicides” said that production fa- 
cilities had been increased many fold 
recently, as had laboratory investiga- 
tion to determine the efficacy and uses 
of these materials. 
A. Cade of 


wanna then presented a dissertation 


Giv 2ud an Dela 


covering the make-up and uses of sev- 
eral of the phenol replacements. When 
combined with soaps from various oils 
the replacements have reacted differ- 
ently, it was pointed out in discussion 
following the reading of the paper. 
Phenol coefficient ratings were said to 
have been improved by use of coconut 
oil soaps. The molecular chain length 
in the soap oil is believed to be a de- 


. " 1 
termining factor in this relation. 


Predicting that production of 
pine oil will be off by about 17 million 
pounds in 1943, Frank U. Rapp, Her- 
cules Powder Co., attributed the pine 
oil supply crisis primarily to manpower 
shortages. Against an expected 60 mil- 


ion pounds, the industry would be 


ible to turn out only about 43 million 
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Photos courtesy of Institutions Magazine. 


pounds, he said. At the same time, the 
industry has been called upon to sup- 
ply new markets consuming six to 
eight million pounds of pine oil, while 
several established consumers have in- 
creased their use by another eight mil- 
lion pounds. “The outlook is that pine 
oil will not remain as a freely available 


Mr. Rapp 


concluded, “‘unless hostilities cease next 


commodity during 1944,” 


year.” 

H. D. Cooper, replacing J. H. 
Carpenter of Koppers Co. who was ill, 
told the meeting that the availability 
of tar acid oils was an important issue, 
and that cresol and cresylic importa 
tions will help the domestic supply. 


The tar acid oil picture is tight, he de- 





REGISTRATION LIST 
The official registration list 
for the 30th annual meeting of 
the National Association of In- 
secticide & Distinfectant Man- 
ufacturers will be pubiished in 
our February issue. Space limi- 
tations make it impossible to 

print it in the current issue. 
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clared, adding that it was up to the 
WPB to decide how this essential mate- 
rial is to be allocated. 

John D. Fleming of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. in speaking of “Cento- 
phanes” said that today’s requirements 
for army and navy germicides are such 
that the subject has been referred back 
to research. As to the production situ- 
ation, he reported that his company is 
in a position to handle a limited de- 
mand and that benzylated phenols and 
chlorophenols will be available in com- 
mercial quantities in mid-1944. 

“Quaternary Ammonium Dis- 
infectants” by P. G. Bartlett of Rohm 
& Haas Co. were described as another 
of the important new developments in 
the disinfectant field. Quaternary am- 
monium compounds are exceptionally 
stable and can be stored indefinitely, 
said Mr. Bartlett. 


terized by exceptionally high bacteri- 


They are charac- 


cidal activity, although there can be 
wide variations in the activity of dif- 
ferent compounds within the group. 
The quaternary ammonium are active 
through a wide pH range. 

The Navy is currently 


the major share of available raw mate- 


using 


rials for manufacture of quaternary 
ammonium disinfectants, but the post- 
war period should see expanded use in 


(Turn to Page 131) 
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IGHLY effective cattle and household 
sprays can be produced economically 
with Thanite. It is a 100% active toxic agent— 
containing no diluent or inert materials. 
Sprays made with as low as 2%% Thanite 
register fast knockdown, good repellency, and 
high killing power in authoritative Peet- 
Grady tests. 

Furthermore, Thanite is 100% stable. This 
simplifies packaging of the finished spray, 
permitting the use of any type of metal or 
glass container. Another advantage of Thanite 
is absolute uniformity. Careful production 
control and biological tests make every ship- 
ment of Thanite strictly dependable. For sam- 
ples and technical information write Hercules. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Type of | Percent- 


: age of 
Base Oil Thanite 


Deodorized 


Kerosene 


50 Viscosity 
White Oil 


CHECK THE RESULTS of the Peet-Grady tests 
above with the results of your present spray. 
Then, investigate the costs. You'll want to know 
more about Thanite 


FAST KNOCKDOWN, good repellency, pe 
tive kill, and high effectiveness over a wide rane 
of insects makes Thanite the ideal toxic agent! 
your sprays 
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INSECTICIDE SUPPLY OUTLOOK’ 


HE main source of supply for 

rotenone is still Peru and Brazil. 
Other sources can be dismissed in a few 
words. There is no prospect of the war 
taking a turn that would release sup- 
plies from the Far East in 1944. The 
comparatively small quantity of rote- 
none grown in British East Africa all 
goes to England. Production in Porto 
Rico is still experimental and, as yet, 
for propagation, not commercial pur- 
poses. Some development has been 
sponsored in Central America, in the 
Guatemala, - Honduras, - Salvador, - 
Nicaragua belt, but nothing to speak 
of will be available 1945-46. 
From Ecuador, Colombia and Vene- 


until 


zuela grouped together not more than 
1§ tons of whole root has come out so 
far, mostly of low rotenone content, 
some too low to be handled economi- 
cally. These latter three countries may, 
however, contribute substantially more 
in 1944. An optimistic estimate for 
the calendar year is 200 tons. 

This brings us down to Peru 
and Brazil. The War Food Adminis- 
tration has furnished some interesting 
statistics as of Dec. 1st which, trans- 
posed into round figures for quick 
comprehension, are as follows: 


Tons 

Stocks of rotenone root and 
powder in U.S.A. in hands of 
processors on Oct. Ist. On 5% 
basis . . 350 
Arrivals since Oct. Ist 350 


Afloat from Para 


Total .. .. 800 


which may be regarded as assured. 


In the next category are stocks 


in South America. 


nN 
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Rotenone Supply Situation 


0. M. 


Derris, 
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This second 800 tons looks as 
if it could be counted on to arrive in 
the United States during the first four 
months of 1944, but is subject to cer- 
tain ifs, ands and buts. 

In the third category are 

Tons 
Expected arrivals at Manaos 
and Iquitos in Oct. and Nov. 300 
which are unlikely to come into the 
available category before May. 

Adding these figures together, 
you get 1,900 tons in various positions 
available for 1944. By adding further 
quantities to be purchased and shipped 
early in 1944, the WFA expects that 
there will be available for the season 
October, 1943 to October, 1944 about 
2,250 tons. 

These are useful figures to have, 
but closer study suggests that it may 
be prudent to take a more conserva- 
tive view. Here are some of the factors 
that eat into any broad estimate. 

The initial probability that 25 


per cent of the root purchased will run 





DISINFECTANT SYMPOSIUM 


Space limitations make it nec- 
essary to postpone our report of 
the Disinfectant Symposium at 
the recent N.A.1.D.M. conven- 
tion until our February issue. 
Dr. E. G. Thomssen of J. R. 


Poole 


ills 


nearer 3 per cent than 5 per cent 
rotenone content. 

Shrinkage in weight through 
evaporation of moisture en route. 

Deficiency of rotenone on ar- 
rival versus shipped expectancy. 

Time lag all along the line from 
contract of purchase to arrival in 
New York. 

Possibility of non - shipment 
against contracts and risk of non- 
arrival through enemy action. 

The fact that some of the 
stocks in U.S.A. on Oct. Ist have al- 
ready been utilized for warble control. 

Necessity for allocating a por- 
tion of arrivals to Canada and the 
United Kingdom. 
these 


can be 


accurately assessed. However, taking 


Few of factors 
them all into consideration the advis- 
ability of discounting what one may 
term gross figures is apparent. 

Without giving a confusing re- 
hash of divergent opinions, the best 
compromise estimate one can arrive at 
is that for the 1944 crop season we 
shall have available for agriculture 
somewhere between 1,000 and 1,400 
tons of rotenone root on a § per cent 
rotenone basis, including all stocks in 
processors hands. 

A few general comments in 
There has been a bottle- 


neck in river transport from Iquitos 


conclusion. 


to Para. This has been improved and 


Unshipped stocks at Watkins Co. acted as discussion 
al Oct. 15 leader for this important sym- it is hoped that upriver stocks will be 
a wide rane posium dealing with recent de- cleared off ere long. A similar condi- 


xic agent! On river steamer from Iquitos 300 


velopments in the disinfectant 
field. Participants included 
Messrs. Turner, Cade, Rapp, 
Cooper, Fleming, Bartlett, Phil- 
brick and Klarmann. 


: tion in ocean transport from Belem is 

Reported stocks at Manaos and * : S aeet 

Iquitos, Oct. 15 250 in a fair way to being liquidated. 
—— Whereas a few years ago timbo powder 


Total . . 800 . . 
from Brazil exceeded in volume bar- 


* Before Natl. Assn. Insecticide & Disinfec 


_ } . f > - iti re 
5 ie. See See Wencier 6 basco root from Peru, conditions have 
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greatly changed and it is doubtful 
whether more than 15 per cent of all 
arrivals will be in powder form. 

As to what percentage of ar- 
rivals will be appropriated for the use 
of our armed forces, present prospects 
are that little if any will be required, 


since other materials are now being 


dT MATT 


HE supply situation for 1944 on 
pyrethrum is as follows: 

(a) Kenya will harvest 50,000 acres 
which they hope will produce a 
crop of 7,000 metric tons; basis 
1.3 pyrethrins (this includes 
Tanganyika). 

(b) Belgium Congo production will 
be nominal, not over 250 tons. 

(c) Brazil hopes to produce 400 tons 
—they produced about 300 tons 
last year. 

(d) 10,000 pounds of Kenya pyreth- 
rum seed are to be planted in vari- 
ous parts of Central and South 
America, but there will be no pro- 
duction, of course, for 1944. 

So much for the production 
figures—The agreement with the Brit- 
ish calls for allocation to them of 1.47 
pounds of flowers testing 1.3 to every 
one pound of flowers to the United 
States or a ratio of approximately 3- 
to-2. This means that our visible sup- 
ply of Kenya, Congo and Brazilian 
pyrethrum for 1944 is approximately 
3,000 metric tons. 

The present inventory of free 
pyrethrum in the United States is 
practically non-existent. It consists of 
a few thousand pounds of low grade 
Brazilian flowers. These have been 
allocated for agriculture and essential 
civilian uses in general. Specific alloca- 
tions will follow during the season. 

The Army and Navy will need 
all of the pyrethrum imports received 
during 1944 and will get all of them 


except about 10 per cent for agricul- 


tural and essential civilian uses. This 


100 
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Pyrethrum Supply Outlook 
by Harold King 
R. J. Prentiss & Co. 
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specified. The present outlook is that 
95 per cent of rotenone supplies will 
be available for agricultural use. The 
percentage allocated to other than ag- 
ricultural uses will be negligible. It is 
understood, of course, that Victory 
gardens are included among agricul- 


tural needs. 
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10 per cent will be made up mostly of 
refuse Kenya material and low test 
Brazilian flowers—those under .8 pyr- 
ethrins. This might be quite a propor- 
tion of the Brazilian crop. 


The above picture for agricul- 


| 





ture and essential civilian use can get 
worse; meaning 10 per cent to absolute 
zero and can only improve somewhat 
if “D.D.T.” is used in the aerosol 
bomb. This is under consideration at 
the present time. I am speaking now 
of 1944. Even the end of the Eu- 
ropean part of the war will have little 
effect as most of the aerosol program 
is in use outside of the European thea- 
ter. Do your own guessing after 1944. 
In conclusion, it might be well 
for users of pyrethrum who currently 
find pyrethrum unavailable to them to 
keep in mind that—the Army and 
Navy are not now using a single pound 
of pyrethrum in the United States 
proper. Pyrethrum is being used solely 
in foreign theaters of operation,—for 
malaria control only. 
After-thought—I was asked to 
give you the supply situation for 1947 


and 1948, also—there will be plenty. 
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Lethane Supply Situation 
By D. 9. Murphy 


Rohm & Haas Co. 
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EMAND for all lethane concen- 

trates will doubtless continue to be 
heavy throughout the 1944 insecticide 
year. From a production standpoint 
we will be able to make available ap- 
proximately 40 per cent more of the 
lethane concentrates in 1944 than were 
produced in 1943. This will supply 
sufficient concentrate to make 24 to 
25 million gallons of finished fly spray 
type insecticide. In addition, sufficient 
lethane 60 will be made available for 
agricultural use to replace approxi- 
mately two and one-half to three mil- 
lion pounds of rotenone root. 

Army, Navy, Lend-Lease, and 
other governmental uses will continue 
to be substantial. It is, of course, im- 
possible to forecast with any accuracy 
on this matter. However, if the pres- 
ent trends continue, it is our best esti- 
mate that not less than 15 per cent 
of lethane production will go to gov- 
ernment uses. 


Agricultural uses for the lethane 
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concentrates will show some expansion 
in 1944. Our most accurate estimate 
at this time is that not less than 35 per 
cent of our production will go to agri- 
cultural uses. 

Presumably the remaining pro- 
duction will go for civilian require- 
ments and this will mean that not 
more than 50 per cent of our produc- 


tion will be available for these purposes. 
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Insecticide Base Oils 
by Da. Enich Meyer 


L. Sonneborn Sons 
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NSECTICIDE base oils are of course 
highly specialized products and the 
supply situation might vary somewhat 
with individual refiners. Therefore, | 
shall confine myself to remarks con- 
cerning our own operations, though | 
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FLOOR WAX SYMPOSIUM’. . . 


UUM I 


HE use of numerous natural resins 


in waxes and polishes, has for the 


present been interrupted due to the 


fact that most sources of supply were 
cut off early in the war, and stocks on 
hand in this country have long since 
disappeared. No improvement in the 
supplies of these resins seems possible 
until the war’s end. When it became 
evident that many of these resins 
(damars, batus, manilas, east indies, 
etc.) would become unavailable and 
that shellac supplies would be cut off, 
the question of possible replacements 
became extremely important. We im- 
mediately appraised the situation with 
regard to the availability of various 
resins and found that congo gum was 
the only resin which had a chance of 
proving satisfactory and which ap- 
peared to be available in ample quan- 
tities. The resultant investigation in- 
dicated that fine melt congo gave satis- 
factory results, when substituted for 
damars, east indies, and batu in vari- 
ous rubbing polishes and when substi- 
tuted for shellac or manila in non- 
rubbing polishes. Of course, formula 
adjustment was found necessary in the 
case of the no-rub polishes, due to the 
fact that congo is not soluble in am- 
monia solutions. Caustic soda was em- 
ployed in conjunction with oleic acid 
or stearic acid, morpholine and tri- 
ethanolamine with satisfactory results. 

Shortly after this work was 
done, the carnauba situation became 
very acute, and the problem was pre- 
sented of extending the supply on 
hand. Our further study of the use 
of congo indicated that this resin could 
be incorporated in percentages as high 
as 50 per cent (based on resin /wax 
solids present) in no-rub polish formu- 
lations, with satisfactory results. The 
resultant polish had good drying char- 
acteristics, and applied films had high 
gloss and good resistance character- 


ISTICS, 
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Congo Gum in Floor Waxes 
by &.G. DeLaney 


Stroock & Wittenberg 


HOOVER 
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Since the carnauba situation 
was exceptionally critical at the time, 
we investigated the possible use of even 
higher percentages of congo and found 
that we could go as far as 85 per cent 
congo, 15 per cent carnauba. We 
found, however, as expected, that high 
percentages of congo gave films of 
poorer scuff and abrasion resistance. 
Also, the congo gum addition resulted 
in a slight sacrifice in print resistance 
and the higher the percentage em- 
ployed, the poorer was the resistance 
to printing. 

The initial work done with 
congo involved the use of a low per- 
centage of caustic soda in conjunction 
with triethanolamine and/or mor- 
pholine as emulsifying agents. These 
latter products later became unavail- 
able so further work was necessary to 
eliminate their use. We found that sat- 
isfactory results could be obtained by 
the use of a higher concentration of 
caustic alone. Surprisingly, it was 
found that this relatively high con- 
centration of caustic did not detract 
excessively from the water resistance 
of the applied films, and actually the 
water resistance and resistance to spot- 
ting of these formulae were superior 
to those characteristics obtained with 
the old shellac and manila formulae. 

Frankly, the use of congo gum 
does have disadvantages. This resin 
is relatively high in melting point 
and in these latter formulations must 
be incorporated with the wax at tem- 
peratures in the neighborhood of 150 
C. Once a homogeneous mixture is 
obtained, the material can be kept 


molten at lower temperatures and can 
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be easily handled in steam jacketed 
kettles. It, therefore, has been sug- 
gested that the blend of wax and congo 
be made up in relatively large quan- 
tities, be allowed to harden and a stock 
of this composite be maintained. Such 
a composite can easily be remelted in 
steam jacketed kettles for further 
processing. Many wax manufacturers, 
however, are not equipped to handle 
materials at high temperatures, so the 
initial blend of congo and wax would 
be a stumbling block, and it might be 
necessary to have the blend made by a 
varnish house. 

Congo gum, in the raw state, 
is not a completely uniform material, 
being a natural product. Although we 
do keep our processed grade within 
close limits as far as specifications are 
concerned, slight variations occur, and 
these are reflected in the finished pol- 
ishes in some cases. Complete solution 
is sometimes difficult to obtain, and 
this requires occasional adjustment of 
the caustic concentration. 

As stated earlier, the use of 
congo in rubbing and non-rubbing 
waxes does result in a slight sacrifice 
in print resistance as compared with 
manila and shellac formulations. Mod- 
ifications are possible, however, to over- 
come this fault. For instance, it is 
known that a small percentage of 
casein solution will eliminate this 
fault. The same is true of the addition 
of a small quantity of zein. Other 
more available agents are undoubtedly 
as effective. 

The color of emulsions made 
with high percentages of congo gum 


is darker than those obtained with 
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shellac, but since most applied films 
are so thin, this causes no appreciable 
darkening of the surface and, there- 
fore, no great objections. The same is 
true of rubbing type polishes con- 
taining congo. 

Our investigations, as described 
above, resulted in the issuance of a few 
suggested basic formulations. In many 
cases, these suggestions assisted various 
manufacturers in preparing satisfac- 
tory products. In other cases, reports 
of poor results were received. We at- 
tribute this variance of opinions to the 
fact that some manufacturers (many 
of whom are now employing congo 
gum) were able to modify our basic 
formulations with suitable and avail- 
able agents to obtain the required char- 
acteristics. Others, apparently, did not 
have either the technical facilities or 
knowledge of modifying agents to de- 
velop satisfactory products. 

Over recent months the avail- 
ability situation has changed, not only 
in connection with congo gum but also 
in regard to carnauba wax. The latter 
wax, being controlled by M-63, is sub- 
ject to periodical allocation, and the 
amounts allocated, naturally, vary with 
the availability of the wax in the pri- 
mary market. At the moment we 
understand that wax is somewhat 
easier, although it is still not freely 
available. As far as processed congo is 
concerned, there has been a very heavy 
demand for this material from the pro- 
tective coatings and allied industries 
where it has always been one of the 
basic products and also a considerable 
demand from the floor wax industry. 
The result is that at the present time, 
even though production has been in- 
creased, demand is larger than current 
supply. 

As to the future, we feel that 
even when waxes and shellac again be- 
come freely available, natural resins 
will retain a place in floor wax formu- 
lation because of the economic angle. 
In the post-war period, the cost of nat- 
ural resins can be expected to move 
with the general price level and they 
should remain one of the basic products 
of the floor wax industry. 

I have said nothing as yet re- 
garding the use of synthetic resins in 


various polish formulations. Little 
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work has been done in the past on the 
development of synthetic resins to re- 
place shellac or extend carnauba in 
various polish formulations, due to the 
fact that various natural resins were 
being used successfully and ample sup- 
plies of these and of carnauba wax 
always had been available at reasonable 
cost. When the war cut off these sup- 
plies, there still was no immediate move 
to synthesize suitable resins due to the 
fact that most of the raw materials, 
which would be required for the manu- 
facture of such resins, also became 
scarce and, in most cases, their use was 
restricted. 

This situation is gradually eas- 
ing and a few types of synthetic resins 
are again available on a free basis. 
We anticipate that still other chemicals 
required in the manufacture of various 
synthetics of the desired type will be- 
come more available in the near future, 
so development of new resins of this 
type is under way. As a matter of 
fact, work has been completed on one 


or two resins, but their introduction 





and manufacture has been delayed to 
date by the raw material situation. 
These new resins may not be the final 
answer, but it is only by a close co- 
operation between users and suppliers 
that resins with all the required char- 
acteristics can be developed. 

Some synthetics are again avail- 
able to a limited extent on a free basis. 
To date these free resins are confined 
to the ester gum type. Ester gums of 
the high melting point variety can be 
utilized to advantage in various rub- 
bing type polish formulations. These 
resins will add gloss to the applied films 
and their use has the advantage over 
resin of yielding superior hardness and 
water resistance. 

The availability of these free 
synthetics is naturally considerably 
limited by the fact that all war orders 
must first be produced, which leaves 
only a small portion of time and equip- 
ment available for free resin produc- 
tion. Also, the free raw materials must 
be available at those times when pro- 


duction facilities are available. 


Slio Testing of Waxes 
By Meluin Fuld 


Fuld Bros. 


O method for testing slip and tack 
N of floor waxes is included in the 
N.A.1.D.M. 
method was found satisfactory at the 


specification, since no 


time the specifications were written. 

Subsequently, however, a very 
satisfactory method of testing the rela- 
tive degree of slip has been developed. 
Percy A. Sigler, in his report on “Rela- 
tive Slipperiness of Floor and Deck 
Surfaces” conducted by National Bu- 
reau of Standards at the request of 
the Federal Interdepartmental Safety 
Council, dated May 1, 1943, describes 
1 new pendulum type machine. “This 
machine is primarily a compound 
pendulum which sweeps a leather or 
rubber heel over the surface.” An ab- 


stract of this report was published in 
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Soap & Sanitary Chemicals, Volume 
XIX, No. 8. 

The relative 
waxes, is expressed by an anti-slip co- 
efficient, and when tests were made on 


maple and oak floors; linoleum, rubber 


slipperiness of 


and asphalt tile, these coefficients were 
found to range, under various condi- 
tions between 0.07 and 0.56. To ob- 
tain increased accuracy in testing 
waxes on various floor coverings with 
which we work, some minor changes 
were made in our laboratory on the 
original Sigler machine, namely, using 
roller and ball-bearings on the pendu- 
lum shaft and the shoe pivot, lighten- 
ing the weight of the shoe, and increas- 
ing the spring pressure of heel on test 


surface. These changes resulted im 
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larger swing increments, therefore 
bringing about more accurately re- 
producible results. 

I have also advocated a type 
of machine for measuring slip which 
was a variation of the Hunter ma- 
chine. This machine measures both the 
static and dynamic coefficient of fric- 
tion, but all of my work was on dry 
surfaces. When wet wax films on wood 
and linoleum surfaces were tested, the 
coefficient sometimes showed an in- 
crease, just the reverse of the expected 
result, since we know from experience 
that wetting surfaces with water in- 
creases slip. 

Our experience with Sigler’s 
machine indicates that it gives de- 
pendable and accurate results. As one 
would expect, the waxed floors become 
more slippery progressively as we test 
them when (1) dry and dusty; (2) 
wet and clean; (3) wet and dirty; and 
(4) wet and soapy. 

Sigler’s procedure was used in 
all our observations and results on the 
modified machine confirmed all of Sig- 
ler’s tests on maple, oak, linoleum, rub- 
ber and asphalt tile. The outstanding 
results obtained in our laboratory, all 
of which incidentally were anticipated, 
are as follows: 

1. Water emulsion waxes have better 
anti-slip properties than either 
paste wax 30 per cent solids, or 
liquid wax having 12 per cent 
solids. The same kind of wax solids 
used in all samples. 
When using leather heels, the anti- 
slip properties of emulsion waxes on 
dry and clean and dry and dirty 
floors were essentially the same. 
The anti-slip properties of rubber 
heels on dry and clean floors are 
much greater than for leather heels, 
in many cases readings more than 
double being obtained. 
With rubber heels the anti-slip 
properties on dry and dirty floors 
drop markedly,—in many cases as 
much as 60 per cent. 
When tested on wet and clean, wet 
and dirty, wet and soapy floors, the 
differences are not so great, in many 
cases very little change being noted. 
The degree of wetting of a leather 
heel has a remarkable effect on 


anti-slip properties. 
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Because of reproducibility of re- 
sults both in the laboratory and in 
the field, definite anti-slip limits 
can be established which can be 
rated in definite terms. 

The thickness of the emulsion coat- 
ting apparently has little effect on 
Buffing, 


change the values somewhat. 


results. however, will 
The exact measurement of anti- 
slip properties enables us to deter- 
mine a range of values as a criterion 
of superior water emulsions and 
thereby eliminates much of the 
guesswork concerning tackiness and 
slipperiness of these films. 

In the testing of waxes on 
floors of maple, oak, rubber, linoleum 
and asphalt tile, we were impressed 
with the possibility of developing a 
method for the measurement of tack. 
We prepared emulsions that we felt 
were definitely tacky. This was estab- 


lished by the fact that these floors def- 
initely picked up dirt from traffic 
usage that could not be wiped off with 
a dry horsehair brush. From these emul- 
sion films we determined that the dif- 
ference between a slippery and what 
we call a non-slippery, non-tacky sur- 
face is very small. However, the tacky 
films were remarkably different and 
this difference in results was more pro- 
nounced when testing with rubber 
rather than with leather heels. 

It is felt by our laboratory that 
true anti-slip coefhicient values can be 
set up so that a floor can be measured 
to see if it is definitely tacky or not. 
We feel that by making minor refine- 
ments in the Sigler type machine a 
definite reproducible anti-slip coeffi- 
cient can be established. Thus it should 
be possible to test for and to develop 
a wax which will be non-slippery with- 


out being tacky. 


Safe Oils For Floors 
By Dr. RB. Trusler 


Davies-Young Soap Co. 


N the selection of oils for the treat- 
ment of wood floors, a factor which 
has in the past quite customarily been 
overlooked is the relative combusti- 
bility of the treated surface. The 
thought that only non-combustible oils 
should be used may seem somewhat 
idealistic. However, it is certainly to 
be recommended that some steps be 
taken in this direction. 
There are two kinds of wood 
floors to consider (1) old and (2) 
new. For the present, there is little 
likelihood that any corrective measures 
for flame-proofing old oiled floors are 
practicable, as there is much to over- 
come when the wood is already oil- 
soaked. However, there are floors that 
have not been treated with oil too 
often, that may yet be rendered less 
burnable. It is obvious then, that the 
consideration of less burnable oils, re- 
lates to their use on new or nearly new 
floors. There may be some minor vari- 
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ance in the materials used in different 
locations, such as residential, industrial 
and public buildings. 

Floor oils or mopping oils, are 
usually petroleum products. Manufac- 
turers of these oils have in most cases 
used good judgment, and have seldom 
marketed oils that are hazardous to 
apply. An occasional janitor is found 
using kerosene in some way, but that 
is entirely his own idea of doing the 
job. 

Floor oil may have a flash point 
to 400° F. Ie 


will flow freely at lower temperatures 


(c.c.) of about 250 


than most persons will use it. It is void 
of objectionable smell and penetrates 
wood sufficiently fast, not remaining 
too long on the surface and thus caus- 
ing a slip hazard. Color is not regarded 
as important, and it is usually some 
shade between yellow and red. These 


oils have a low viscosity to allow easy 
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There was a time when life for the research chemist was comparatively simple. He'd create a new for- 
mula for grateful clients, or aid in bringing costs down by suggesting a change in basic ingredients. 


However, that was all — in what seems — the long ago. 
Today, he is a much harassed man. 


Not only are vital ingredients denied him — unavailable or price prohibitive — but the substitutes that he 
so painstakingly created to take their place, have themselves been placed on shortage or priority listings. 
Today, he must concentrate the full measure of his skill in the creation of Substitutes for Substitutes. 


Many manufacturers, fighting to keep production moving, have turned to us with their problems. We 
have, in most cases, been able to supply the necessary help. Our research chemists have, for more than a 
quarter of a century, made the Florasynth name a byword in the industry, for the creation of effective and 
successful synthetics. So much so, that our reproductions of natural floral absolutes and true essences have 
long been accepted as primary essentials in the manufacture of countless successful perfumes, lotions and 
other toiletries. 


*& *& & FOR VICTORY BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS ®*®&* 


an INC. 
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POST WAR PLANNING... 


excerpts from addresses by three speakers 


at the recent N. A. |. D. M Convention 


on various phases of the post-war outlook 


By Melvin Guld 


Fuld Bros. 


OST-WAR planning is actually 

nothing new. Successful execu- 

tives the country over have 
always done long-range planning. 
Right now, every business, big or little, 
is planning—planning what shall be 
done and how it shall be done after 
this war is over, Post-war planning, 
then, is simply the beginning of a new 
era, the starting off with a clean slate. 
BUT—Time Is Short. It is later than 
you think and plans should fast be 
changing into actual preparation. 
Much valuable time can be saved by 


having a basic approach. 


wholesome respect for sanitation, 
disinfectants and insecticides. 


We must change and adapt our- 
solves to new conditions if we expect 
to survive as a necessary industry. We 
must keep abreast of the advances in 
every other industry and with the pos- 
sibilities of these new developments. 
And so we get down to five basic fac- 
tors which must be analyzed: 1. Our 
Products; 2. 
4. Personnel and Labor; 5. Finance. 


Production; 3. Sales; 


You should decide now what, 
if any, new products you will handle, 
and specifically incorporate them in 
your Post-War plans. We know that 
there must be tremendous quantities of 
synthetic chemicals which have insec- 


ly interested to develop a first rate 
new product. 

The strong probability must 
be anticipated of a sharp drop in the 
average workweek to 38 or even pos- 
sibly to 35 hours. This prospect must 
be given full consideration in setting 
up production schedules and estimating 
labor costs, and this same trend will 
doubtless strengthen rather than 
weaken the Wage and Hour Law. 

a : * 

When your committee has 
completed its final report you should 
know: 

1. What merchandise you are going 
to sell. 
Whether your physical plant is or 
will be in adequate condition to 


rat he ae Seige Mi é, handle the production you antici- 
seat Let me suggest to you, then, ticidal and disinfectant properties, and pate 
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subjects to be covered, assign to each 
member a specific task, that part of the 
general program which affects his par- 
ticular department. Set a date upon 
which the preliminary reports must be 
ready. Insist that all reports and data 
collected be in writing and furnish 
each member with a copy of the other 
members’ reports. Then, have a meet- 
ing at which the various reports will 
be analyzed, criticized, dovetailed into 
4 coordinated whole. 


Don’t forget that our return- 


ing soldiers will be coming back 
with a greater knowledge of, and a 
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mosquitoes through a grub control? 
Will substitute phenols replace cresylic 
acid? Will odorless disinfectants re- 
place coal tar, pine oil and cresylic 
acid products? Will high-powered dis- 
infectants of the quaternary ammoni- 
um type make an inroad into dairy, 


dishwaching and eating sanitation? 


These and hundreds of other 
hypothetical questions should be 
running through the minds of our 
technical staffs. Many will scoff at 
such suggestions as being imprac- 
tical, but some one will be sufficient- 
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Who is going to distribute for you. 
The cash you will have available to 
finance these operations. 
Your figures will, of course, reveal the 
anticipated trends, the peaks and val- 
leys. And, best of all, you will have @ 
definite plan of operation. 


By L.N: Marhuwood 


Bureau Foreign & Domestic 
Commercg 
r 


HERE the household insec- 
ticide industry turned out 


$26.8 million worth of manufac- 
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FAMILY 
9 NC] SN 
STRIKE! 


Dad says the strong “‘some- 
thing-or-other’‘ makes his pipe 
taste bad. The children simply 
say it smells bad. It is rather 
a delicate job to produce an 
insecticide that works under 
cover of a pleasant odor, then 
takes its leave—perfume and 
all—before the family kicks. 
That's a job our perfume- 
chemists have mastered. 





We'll show you how well we do it if 
you send us a gallon of your insecti- 
cide unperfumed. You will approve. 
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tures in 1939, the latest year for 
which census figures are avail- 
able-—by 1946 when the gross na- 
tional product is expected to reach 
$165 billion, the insecticide industry 
will turn out products to the value 
of $41.1 million. An annual output 
of $41 million represents not only a 
goal of the industry from the stand- 
point of desired expansion, but it 
also represents a responsibility. This 
group like all others must carry its 
proportionate share of the load in 
order that industry as a whole can 
meet the high value of gross na- 
tional products projected for 1946. 


Production of fly sprays reached 
its maximum in 1939. A total of more 
than 52 million pounds of sprays was 
produced in that year, valued at $7.8 
million. These figures compare with 
about 37 million pounds in 1929, val- 
ued at $9.3 million. It is seen that 
although the quantity increased, the 
unit value fell off. The presumption 
is that the industry learned how to 
make products as good or better for 
less money. The pressure must there- 
fore be on turning out a greater vol- 
ume of products. Will this be possible? 
There can be no reason to doubt that 
as the national income and the national 
buying power advance, the consuming 
public for fly sprays will also enlarge. 
You are well aware of recent advances 
in the makeup of these products which 
are likely to have, if anything, a salu- 
tary effect on output. I refer particu- 
larly to the pyrethrum aerosol develop- 
ment which broke at the time of our 
entry into the war and so has had no 
test of its civilian appeal; a substantial 
exploitation may result when civilians 
can manifest their demand. As with 
any new product, the full impact of 
its usefulness can be known only under 
conditions of actual use, but since this 
product has given such a good ac- 
count of itself under military neces- 
sity, the same degree of success may 
hold true in the civilian realm. 


There has been a consistent up- 
ward trend in the output of moth re- 
pellents. The quantity produced in 
1939 was about six times that produced 
10 years prior thereto, while the dollar 
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value was close to three times. With 
the increased use of sprays bas come a 
diminished output of insecticide pow- 
ders, pyrethrum type, and a moderate 
increase in flouride powders. 

Strange to say, in the field of 
disinfectants, the industry apparently 
showed slight growth as between 1929 
and 1939, since the increase in value 
of output was under 2 per cent, the 
total value being in the neighborhood 
of $7'% million. However, because of 
the miscellaneous character of these 
products an analysis of output on a 
quantity basis cannot be made, and it 
may very well be that in terms of ac- 
tual gallons or pounds the output did 


rise considerably. 


What have been our best ex- 
port markets? In 1939 the 20 other 
American Republics took $814,000 
worth, or 44 per cent, of household 
insecticide and disinfectant exports. 
As a result of the war and of our 
close association with the American 
Republics, we are naturally much 
concerned at this time in perpetuat- 
ing the improved commercial rela- 
tions with the countries below the 
Rio Grande, and cashing in on the 
good will that has grown up. The 
other principal markets were the 
countries of the British Empire, in 
particular, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, British India, and the 
Union of South Africa, which to- 
gether took about 30 per cent of 
our exports. The total value of all 
exports was $1,870,000. 


Is there any disquieting note in 
the export picture? Candid opinion 
The dislocation of 


would say “yes.” 
our sources of rotenone and pyrethrum, 
occasioned by the war, have brought 
to South America and other Spanish 
American countries a great surge of 
production of these essential commodi- 
ties. The growth of rotenone, a com- 
mercial crop before the war, has been 
greatly increased to compensate for loss 
of Far Eastern sources. The output of 
pyrethrum, relatively newer, is being 
pressed in various areas. With the cur- 
rent stepping-up of production it is 
logical and inevitable that these coun- 
tries should interest themselves in 
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carrying forward the raw materials to 
the finished stage. Evidence of such 
activity is received from time to time. 
Therefore in the post-war period and 
perhaps even before,—we may expect 
some loss of markets because of in- 
creased local manufacture. However, 
the last word has not been said on this 
subject and by constantly improving 
our products and surpassing what was 
considered good yesterday, we may 
have confidence in the ability to main- 
tain our position. American trade 
marks and brands have become well 
established abroad and will not easily 
be displaced. 


By John 8. Glenn 


Pan American Trust Co. 


HE story of what South and Cen- 

tral America are doing to furnish 
the United States with insecticides is of 
great importance. Tons of timbo root 
are being flown to the United States 
from South America. Recently 40 tons 
arrived by plane from Brazil. Timbo 
grows wild in Brazil. So do other 
rotenone-bearing plants in the Amer- 
icas to the South. But also, as with 
rubber and quinine, the Americas are 
supplementing the wild production 
with plans to cultivate rotenone-bear- 
ing plants, and some of the leading 
United States authorities on insecti- 
cides and drugs are aiding in the efforts 
to increase rotenone production by 
working with the authorities in the 
other Americas. 


ae 


One hundred thousand cut- 
tings of derris have been planted in 
Haiti, of which the United States 
is to get the entire production. In 
Mexico, Guatemala, and EI Sal- 
vador, between 200 and 300,000 
cuttings have been planted and the 
program calls for the planting of 
200,000 to 300,000 more before the 
end of the year. By spring the goal 
is to have 1,500,000 planted in 
Mexico and Central America. Plans 
also call for flying cuttings to Co- 
lombia and Peru for experimental 
purposes and more than 1,000,000 


(Turn to Page 133) 
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DISINFECTANTS cad ANTISEPTICS 


a summary of scientific advances reported during 1943 


LTHOUGH the war 


have been expected to inter- 


might 


fere with any advances in the 
field of the antibacterial agents, there 
have been, on the contrary, some im- 
portant developments, at least in cer- 
tain phases, which were definitely 
stimulated and intensified by it. The 
rather sudden emergence into the lime- 
light of the odorless variety of germi- 
cides and fungicides was touched upon 
recently in connection with the dis- 
cussion of the specifications issued by 
branches of the armed 
There is no doubt that 
which the 


istonishing antibacterial efficacy of the 


the medical 
services (1). 
the intense interest with 
large and ever growing group of sulfa 
drugs is being explored, is due in a 
very considerable degree to their sig- 
nificant bearing upon injuries and dis- 
And the 


same is true of the most recent arrivals 


eases induced by the war. 


in the field of antibacterial agents, viz., 
the “natural born” germ killers, those 
as yet mysterious substances generated 
by other microorganisms, of which 
penicillin is the outstanding representa- 
tive. The following paragraphs con- 
tain a brief review of some of the more 
important papers and patents on these 
subjects. 

Organic Amines and Ammonium 
Compounds 
eee continued in this com- 

paratively new group of germ- 
icidal agents. Systematic studies of the 
relationships between the chemical 
structure and bactericidal action of 
several series of quaternary ammonium 
compounds permit certain regularities 


in behavior to be observed. 

* Before 30th Annual Meeting, National Asso 
ciation of Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufac 
turers, New York, Dec. 7, 1943 
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by 
Da. Emil G. Klarmann® 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


A. L. Rawlins, L. A. Sweet and 
D. A. Joslyn (2) find that the general 
configuration of the molecule is as im- 
portant for the antibacterial effect as 
the character of the individual sub- 
stituents. They postulate that the 
cation should contain one long alkyl 
or similar group, one short aralkyl 
group and two low alkyl radicals. The 
total number of carbon atoms of the 
long chain should be 12 to 16; but if 
a benzene grouping occurs in this chain 
it is counted for four carbon atoms 
only, even though it contains six. Any 
significant changes in this scheme in- 
terfere with the germicidal perform- 
ance of the compound. The introduc- 
tion of halogen into the nucleus of the 
aryl group does not increase the anti- 
bacterial activity of the compound, 
but may reduce it. 

The most effective compound in 
the series studied by D. A. Joslyn, K. 
Yaw and A. L. Rawlins (3) is (p-tert. 
octylphenoxyethoxyethyl) - dimethyl- 
benzylammonium chloride which has 
been introduced into commerce under 
the designation “Phemerol.” It appears 
to be a potent bactericide and fungi- 
cide. 

Another systematic study of a 
series of quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds was carried out by A. K. 
Epstein, B. R. Harris and M. Katz- 
man (4). These compounds are char- 
acterized by the occurrence in the 
cationic part of the molecule of a fatty 
acid radical, a colamine group and a 
formyl- methyl quaternary ammonium 
radical. Variation of the length of the 
acid radical changes the germicidal 
effect which reaches its maximum with 
the myristyl derivative; at 20° C. both 
Eb. typhosa and Staph. aureus are 
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killed by it in a dilution of 1:30,000, 
at 37° C. both test-organisms are 
killed by one of 1:55,000. 

Two comprehensive patents cov- 
ering the preparation and use of a large 
number of quaternary ammonium 
compounds were issued to R. S. Shel- 
ton (S$, 6). Examples of the com- 
pounds covered are cetyl-, stearyl-, 
myristyl and other long-chain alkyl- 
chlorides, bro- 
Their 


use is protected in mouth washes, skin 


trimethylammonium 
mides, iodides, salicylates, etc. 


antiseptics, lipsticks and other sundries. 

A supplementary modification 
of the original basic patent claims 
allowed G. Domagk (7), is contained 
which 


ammonium com- 


in his new German patent 


covers quaternary 
pounds containing at least one high 
molecular aliphatic hydrocarbon, and 
at least one halogenated benzene radical 
attached to the quaternary nitrogen by 
means of an aliphatic linkage. 

A patent covering N'N-di- 
methyl- N- benzyl- N- chloro- N’- dode- 
cylglycineamide and related quaternary 
ammonium compounds was granted to 
W. Hentrich, W. and W. 


Reuss (8). The conversion of tertiary 


Kaiser 


aminomethylpolyethers into quaternary 


compounds, by means of benzylchlo- 


ride, methyl iodide, etc. is the subject 
of a patent issued to L. H. Bock (9). 

That antibacterial potency is by 
no means limited to quaternary am- 
monium compounds, and that long 
chain aliphatic alkylamines, -amidines 
and -guanidines are also possessed of 
this quality, sometimes to a very con- 
siderable degree, was shown by A. T. 
Fuller (10) 
number of these compounds for their 


who examined a large 


bacteriostatic effect upon several mi- 
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croorganisms including Staph. aureus, 


Streptococcus pyogenes and viridans, 


Clostridium welchii and oedematiens, 
Fb. typhosa, Vibrio cholerae, Ps. pyo- 
cyanea and others. Following are a 
few examples of the efficacy of several 
of the aliphatic bases studied: Octa- 
decylmethylenediamine inhibits Staph. 
aureus in broth in a dilution of 1:200,- 
000 and Streptococcus viridans in one 
of 1:7,000,000; tetradecyldiguanidine 
inhibits Staph. aureus in broth in a 
dilution of 1:2,000,000, in serum in 
1:500,000, and Streptococcus viridans 
in 1:5,000,000. However, the latter 
compound is inhibitory to Eb. typhosa 
in the much higher concentration of 
1:300,000 in broth while the inhibi- 
tion of Ps. pyocyanea in broth requires 
the — still concentration of 


1:40,000. 


higher 
activates the di- 
Streptococcus 


Serum 


amidine series against 


pyogenes and Staphylococcus. Some 
sulfanilamide resistant strains of strep- 
tococci were found to be sensitive to 
the tetradecyl - diamidine, -guanidine 
and -diguanidine, and to dodecyl- 
amine. 

Generally speaking the chain 
length is more important in determin- 
ing the antibacterial behavior than the 
end group, and the disubstituted com- 
pounds are on the whole more satis- 
factory than the monosubstituted ones. 
Gram-positive bacteria are more sensi- 
This 
series offers no promise of chemother- 
efficacy 


temically. 


tive than Gram-negative ones. 


apeutic when applied  sys- 

Antiseptic action is shown by 
esters of aliphatic aminopolycarboxylic 
acids with high molecular weight ali- 
phatic alcohols, according to a patent 
Harris (11). The 


following acids are from the list of 


granted to B. R. 


the examples: Glutamic, aminoadipic, 
aminosuccinic, aminomalonic, also mix- 
tures obtained by hydrolysis of proteins 
such as gluten, soybean flour, etc. The 
list of alcohols comprises among others 
the hexyl, octyl, nonyl, lauryl, oleyl 
alcohols, high molecular weight gly- 
cols, also alcohol mixtures correspond- 
ing to fatty acids in triglyceride oils, 
natural or hydrogenated, of vegetable 


or animal origin, ¢.g., corn oil, cotton- 


5°? 


seed oil, coconut oil, lard, tallow, etc.; 
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those containing from eight to 14 


carbon atoms are especially preferred. 


Phenolic Disinfectants 
O significant developments ap. 
N pear to have taken place in the 
phenolic field. However, a number of 
patents were issued which are worthy 
of mention. 
H. Bohler (12) obtained a pat- 
hydroxy- 


ent for combinations of 


biphenyls with emulsifying agents, 
e.g., sulfonated castor oil which are 
stabilized by the addition of aromatic 
ethers such as those of phenylic acids. 
A. E. Badertscher (13) holds a similar 
patent for disinfectants containing 
o-hydroxybiphenyl (10 to 40 per cent) 
plus a terpene ether (5 to 15 per cent), 
and emulsified with sulfonated castor 
oil. 

Halooctylphenols, e.g., 2 
chloro -4- tert. octylphenol, or 2, 6- 
dibromo - 4-tert. octylphenol are cov- 
ered by a patent granted to L. E. 
Mills (14). 

Germicidal and fungicidal ac- 
tion is claimed for certain tris- (biaryl) 
borates such as tris - (2 - p-benzyl -4- 
chlorophenyl) borate or tris-(2-phenyl- 
phenyl) borate in the patent issued to 
R. F. Prescott, R. C. Dosser and 5. J. 


Sculati (15). 


Halogen Compounds 
STUDY of a number of factors 
A affecting the germicidal potency 
of chloramines has been carried out by 
G. R. Weber (16). 
Germicidal agents containing 
active chlorine are obtained by chlo- 
rination of compounds containing a 
sulfamic group and the nitrogen sub- 
stituted with a hydrocarbon radical, 
e.g., ethylsulfamic acid, benzylsulfamic 
acid, etc., or their salts, according to 
M. Sveda (17). The N-chloro-N- 
benzylsulfamate of iron is an example. 
A preparation containing ac- 
tive iodine is morpholine periodide. 
According to a patent granted to R. V. 
Rice and G. D. Beal (18), this com- 
pound is particularly effective against 


fungus infections. 

“Sulfa” Drugs 
COMPREHENSIVE review of 
the numerous papers dealing 

with this class of compounds would 
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greatly exceed the scope of this report. 
This is why only a few of them will 
be referred to briefly. 

Considerable attention was de- 
voted by different investigators to the 
problem of drug fastness of different 
bacteria with respect to the various 
M. Kirby 


(19) succeeded in making Neisseria 


sulfa-compounds. W. M. 


gonorrhoeae strains resistant in vitro 
to sulfanilamide and sulfathiazole. He 
found that the sulfanilamide-resistant 
form was also resistant to sulfathiazole 
and that, vice versa, the sulfathiazole- 
resistant form was resistant to sulfanil- 
amide; both were resistant to sulfa- 
pyridine and to sulfadiazine. 

Shigella paradysenteriae, Flex 
ner and Sonne strains, were made re- 
sistant in vitro to sodium sulfathiazole 
by M. L. Cooper and H. M. Keller 
(20). The resistant Flexner strain re- 
tained its virulence for mice; it was 
non-resistant in vivo to the same drug. 
The Sonne 
resistant became non-virulent. 

C. M. McKee and G. Rabe (21) 
found that four strains of pneumococci 


strain rendered in vitro 


which were naturally resistant to sulfa- 


diazine, sulfathiazole, sulfacetamide, 
pencillin in tests employing mice. 
The determination of turbidity 
values for five different bacterial sus- 
pensions developing in the presence of 
“sulfa”-compounds indicates that the 
relative bacteriostatic potencies in vitro 
decreased in the following order: sulfa- 
diazine, were readily susceptible to 
according to H. F. 
(22). B. 


sulfathiazole and 


sulfapyridine, 
Helmholz and H. Nichols 


sulfadiazine to have the same bacterio- 


(23) found 


static effect om seven strains of 
Brucella; sulfaguanidine was variable 
and weaker. 

The paper by S. M. Rosenthal 
(24) deals with the bacteriostatic ac- 
sulfonamide compounds on 


According to N. §&. 


(25) the 


ton of 
4 lostridia 
Dimond sulfonamides are 
not fungicidal for Trichophytons in 
vitro; only sulfanilamide was found 
to fungistatic in a dilution of 
1:1000, while the other sulfonamides 
tested were not. 

Considerable attention was de- 
voted to the modus operandi of the 


“sulfa”-drugs and to the role of para- 
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aminobenzoic acid as the factor inter- 
fering with their action. It is perhaps 
of more than ordinary interest that 
para - aminobenzamide is capable of 
exerting a bacteriostatic effect upon 
Es. coli which is almost as strong as 
that of an equimolecular concentration 
of sulfanilamide. And it is even more 
astonishing that like the bacteriostatic 
action of sulfanilamide so also that of 
para-aminobenzamide is suppressed by 
para-aminobenzoic acid. From these 
findings of J. Hirsch (26) one may 
draw the conclusion that whereas para- 
aminobenzoic acid is an important 
metabolite of the bacterial cell, its 
amide is not, and that, moreover, it 
blocks the utilization by the cell of 
the parent acid. Here is a most inter- 
esting example of a profound biologi- 
cal effect produced by a comparatively 
minor change in the chemical struc- 
ture. A possibly related phenomenon 
is that reported by S. W. Lee and E. J. 
Foley (27) who found that above 
40° C. para-aminobenzoic acid itself 
has an effect upon Es. coli and Strep- 
tococcus pyogenes resembling that pro- 
duced by sulfanilamide. 

An attempt, on hypothetical 
grounds, to render “sulfa”-compounds 
effective against acid-fast bacteria, par- 
ticularly those of leprosy, by coupling 
them with long-chain radicals, was 
made by H. Arnold, E. Helmert, Th. 
Mobus, R. Prigge, H. Rauen and Th. 
Wagner-Jauregg (28). Of the many 
compounds prepared N-oleylsulfanil- 
amide and N-hydnocarpylsulfanilamide 
may be mentioned as examples. Un- 
fortunately no striking results were 
obtained with any of them in rat 
leprosy. 

L. Catti (29) believes that the 
antibacterial action of sulfonamides 
depends upon the formation in the 
proximity of the bacterial cell of 
oxidation products. He makes this de- 
duction from the observed fact that 
toluylsemicarbazide is strongly bacteri- 
cidal in vitro for staphylococci, strep- 
tococci, typhoid, paratyphoid and 
Brucella organisms, while the in vitro 
antibacterial action of sulfanilamide 
(and incidentally of phenylthiosemi- 
carbazide) is only slight. Effects simi- 
lar to that of toluylsemicarbazide were 


shown also by phenylcarbazide, phenyl- 
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azocarbonamide and _phenylazoxycar- 


bonamide. 


Organo-Mercurials 
HIS used to be a fertile field of 
b ipa until recently. The interest 
in new antibacterial agents from this 
class appears to be waning rapidly, 
however. 

Preparations claimed to be par- 
ticularly desirable for germicidal oint- 
ments are made by reacting aliphatic 
nitriles with mercury salts in the pres- 
ence of aliphatic alcohols, according 
to a patent issued to A. W. Ralston 
and M. R. McCorkle (30). An ex- 
ample of the compounds of this series 
is furnished by 9-acetoxymercuri-10- 
methoxystearonitrile. 

Indications are multiplying that 
the use of organic mercurials may be 
open to question in certain phases of 
surgical practice, e.g., in the pre- 
operative preparation of the skin, or in 
the cold “sterilization” of instruments. 
The reason is that the commonly em- 
ployed mercurials show a high bac- 
teriostatic but a very low bactericidal 
power. This is being stressed by A. 
Hoyt, R. T. Fisk and G. Burde (31) 
on the basis of bacteriological experi- 
ments with Es. coli and Staph. aureus as 
test organisms, in which aqueous iodine 
and “Zephiran” 


comparison. 


were employed for 


An even more convincing per- 
tinent contribution has been made by 
B. Heineman (31a) who compared the 
techniques of retransfer and subcul- 
turing in large volumes of broth re- 
spectively, with subculturing in thio- 
glycolate medium, as a means of dis- 
tinguishing between the bactericidal 
and bacteriostatic action upon Staph. 
aureus of a number of proprietary 
organic mercurials widely used as anti- 
septics and skin disinfectants. Follow- 
ing are the chemical designations of 
the preparations used: Sodium 4-nitro- 
anhydro-hydroxy-mercury orthocresol 
1:500 aqueous, sodium ethyl-mercuric 
1:1000 


1:1000 tincture, 2-hydroxymercuric- 


thiosalicylate aqueous and 
furan 1:3000 aqueous and 1:4000 tinc- 
ture, sodium oxymercury ortho-nitro- 
phenolate 1:1000 aqueous, ortho- 
hydroxyphenylmercuric chloride 1:250 


n 30 per cent acetone and mercuric 
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chloride 1:500 aqueous. With the aid 
of the thioglycolate medium it was 
found that all proprietary organic 
mercurials failed to produce a bac- 
tericidal effect in the concentrations 
available commercially. One of the 
proprietary preparations tested was 
bactericidal due to its contents of cer- 
tain alkyl phenol derivatives, in addi- 
tion to an organic mercurial. 

The extent of the inhibitory 
ction upon Eb. typhosa and Staph. 
aureus of phenylmercuric benzoate in 
relation to the vehicle used, is the sub- 
ject of a paper by B. Baron and H. G. 
De Kay (31b). Using the agar-cup 
technique, the authors found, among 
other things, that the alcohol-acetone 
combination produced greater zones of 
inhibition than the aqueous solutions 
or other combinations of organic sol- 
vents. In the case of ointments, those 
made with aquaphor and Simple Oint- 
ment U.S.P. gave greater zones of in- 
hibition than ointments made with 
other bases; and other things being 
equal, these zones were greater where 


water was used as a solvent. 


Therapeutic Dyes 


HERE has been a revival of inter- 
‘Ee especially in England, in this 
class of compounds, stimulated by 
their favorable performance in the 
antisepsis of war injuries. 

An experimental discussion of 
different acridines has been contributed 
by W. H. Linnell (32) with particular 
attention being bestowed upon 2, 7- 
diaminoacridine and 5-aminoacridine. 
The same two acridines plus 2, 8- 
diaminoacridine form the subject mat- 
ter of a paper by G. Brownlee, T. M. 
Tonkin, and C. R. Kennedy (33) with 
respect to their usefulness for wound 
dressings. The free bases appear to be 
more suitable for this purpose than the 
salts. The 2, 8-diaminoacridine is the 
least toxic for leucocytes. 

Rivanol, its lactate and its azo- 
sulfanilamide were found to be equally 
bactericidal for Es. coli, Eb. typhi, 
Shigella dysenteriae, Salmonella para- 
typhi, Vibrio cholerae and others, ac- 
cording to C. A. Lawrence (34). It 
was also bacteriostatic for several 


strains of Ps. aeruginosa. 
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Antibacterial Agents from Living 
Microorganisms 


HE dramatic results obtained with 
T essici in the treatment of dif- 
ferent systemic infections, particularly 
in those cases where other methods had 
failed, are undoubtedly responsible for 
the intense interest which was devoted 
to this new front of the war against 
bacterial invasion. In spite of the great 
shortage of penicillin, which practical- 
ly precludes its use in civilian cases, 
work is going on in organic research 
laboratories aiming at the determina- 
tion of its chemical structure and ulti- 
mately at its synthesis that would do 
away with its laborious extraction from 
mold cultures. While it has been pos- 
sible to improve the yields of penicillin 
by variation of the culture medium, 
there is no doubt that its synthetic 
production. would make this drug more 
readily available for the treatment of a 
multitude of cases which must get 
along at this time with less effective 
means. 

An “engineering” approach to 
the solution of the problem of large 
scale production of penicillin has been 
made by C. E. Clifton (35) who rec- 
ommends a procedure similar to that 
employed in the commercial genera- 
tion of vinegar. Factors affecting the 
productive capacity for penicillin of 
several different strains of Penicillium 
notatum were studied by W. Kocholaty 
(36) who found that optimal condi- 
tions for the mold growth do not nec- 
essarily coincide with the optimum 
production of penicillin. He found 
also that manganese promotes the 
formation of penicillin and that it is 
superior to iron in this regard. 

As might have been expected, 
the discovery of the production of a 
potent antibacterial agent by a com- 
mon mold stimulated the investigation 
of other molds for their capacity of 
generating similar substances. As a 
matter of fact numerous organisms 
were found to be possessed of this 
ability. 

N. Atkinson (37) examined 18 
different species of Penicillium which 
produce antibacterial substances and 
found them to fall in two groups: 1) 


1 . . . 
those particularly effective against 
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Gram-positive bacteria by virtue of 
their penicillin action, and 2) those 
particularly effective against Gram- 
negative bacteria due to their produc- 
tion of another substance for which 
the designation penicidin is used. This 
material is capable of restraining the 
growth of Eb. typhosa when present in 
a dilution of 1:100,000 (38). 

An even more potent antibac- 
terial agent than penicillin is penatin; 
an improved method of producing it 
may be found in another paper by 
W. Kocholaty (39). According to J. 
H. Birkinshaw and H. Raistrick (40) 
penatin may be identical with peni- 
cillin B (from 
Penicillium notatum, Westling); the 


and with notatin 


latter is capable in the presence of 
oxygen of oxidizing glucose to glu- 
conic acid plus hydrogen peroxide. The 
antibacterial properties of notatin are 
thought to be due mainly to the forma- 
tion of peroxide. 

E. Chain, H. W. Florey and 
M. A. Jennings (41) isolated a crys- 
from Pencillinm 


talline substance 


claviforme which acts upon both 


Gram - negative and Gram - positive 
germs. However, it is too toxic to 
animal tissue for therapeutic use. 


Other 


producing antibacterial substances are 


organisms capable of 
found in the Aspergillus group of 
molds. Thus Aspergillus flavus pro- 
duces the powerful flavicin which in 
many respects resembles penicillin, ac- 
cording to M. T. Bush and A. Goth 
(42). 
nated as aspergillic acid has been iso- 


A crystalline substance desig- 


lated from the same mold by E. C. 
White and J. A. Hill (43) who find 
it to be active against both Gram- 
positive and Gram-negative bacteria. 
Reference to the same material is made 
in the paper by H. Jones, G. Rabe 
and D. M. Hamre (44). 
According to H. W. Wilkins 
M. Harris (45), bacterio- 


static substances are produced by about 


and G. 


40 per cent of Aspergillus and 25 per 
cent of Penicillium out of 100 species 
of fungi studied. The so-called fungi 
imperfecti yielded largely negative re- 
sults. The amount and the kind of the 
inhibitory substance generated by the 
mold was found to depend largely on 


the culture medium employed. 
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Aspergillus fumigatus grown 
in a glucose nitrate medium produces 
fumigacin, an antibacterial substance 
distinct from the pigment fumigatin 
which is produced by the same organ- 
ism. According to S$. A. Waksman, 
E. S. Horning and E. L. Spencer (46) 
fumigacin is bactericidal as well as 
bacteriostatic for Gram-positive bac- 
teria, but it has little effect on the 
Gram-negative bacteria or fungi. 
Aspergillus clavatus also produces an 
antibacterial substance clavacin, which 
is different from fumigacin in that its 
effect is nearly equal upon both types 
of bacteria. Its bactericidal power is 
very high as evidenced by the fact 
that the minimum bacteriostatic and 
bactericidal concentrations are com- 
However, both these sub- 


stances are rather toxic to animals, in 


parable. 


contrast to penicillin from which they 
differ in other regards as well. 

All metabolism solutions of 
Penicilium species which give a brown- 
ish-red color reaction with ferric chlo- 
ride are capable of suppressing the 
growth of Staphylococcus aureus, ac- 
cording to A. E. Oxford, H. Raistrick 
ind G. Smith (47). The same reac- 
tion is given also by puberulic and by 
puberulonic acids which were isolated 


These 


compounds, of unknown structure, are 


from certain mold cultures. 
antibacterial in action, the former be- 
ing much the stronger against Gram- 
positive bacteria; neither is particularly 
effective against the Gram-negative 
ones. 

C. M. McKee and H. B. 
MacPhillamy (48) who studied the 
submerged cultivation of a strain of 
Aspergillus flavus find that under these 
conditions there is produced an anti- 
different 


from aspergillic acid which resembles 


biotic substance, entirely 
penicillin biologically and chemically. 

It will be remembered that be- 
fore the discovery of penicillin other 
antibacterial substances of microbial 
origin were known already. Grami- 
cidin is probably the best known and 
the most thoroughly investigated ma- 
terial. Several papers were published 
which throw additional light on this 
group of substances. 


H. J. O. E. 


Graessle (49) carried out comparative 
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studies on gramicidin, tyrothricin and 
tyrocidine, in vitro and in vivo. 

C. M. Downs (50) found tyro- 
cidine more strongly bacteriostatic and 
bactericidal for Gram-negative cocci 
than gramicidin. R. Lloyd Phillips 
and L. H. Barnes (51) found that 
staphylococci grown in the presence of 
increasing concentrations of grami- 
cidin could be rendered resistant to 
inhibition by as much as 1,000 gamma 
of gramicidin per cubic centimeter. 
At this point the treatment was stop- 
ped arbitrarily. This development of 
resistance was accompanied by the 
production of colonial variants, but the 
resistant strains did not differ greatly 
from the original ones in their ability 
to ferment sugar. 

According to the experiments 
performed with streptothricin upon 
incubating eggs by H. J. Metzger, 
§. A. Waksman and L. H. Pugh (52), 
the toxicity of this material is low 
enough to utilize doses large enough 
to effect destruction of Br. abortus in 


living tissue. 


Organic Acids 

ONOFLUORODERIVATIVES 
M: benzoic, phenylacetic, cin- 
namic and mandelic acids were pre- 
pared and studied by G. P. Hager with 
Th. C. Grubb (53) and with E. B. 
Starkey (54). The para-bromo analogs 
were used for comparison. The bac- 
teriostatic effect was determined by 
inoculating Staph. aureus and Eb. 
typhosa into various dilutions adjusted 
to pH 5. The introduction of fluorine 
into the nucleus causes a slight in- 
crease in the bacteriostatic power par- 
ticularly when directed to the meta 
and para positions. Bromination leads 
to more effective derivatives, however, 
especially with respect to Staph. aureus. 

H. Block and H. Erlenmyer 
(55) found styrylacetic and naph- 
thylacrylic acids to be inhibitory for 
Es. coli. Cinnamic acid was weaker 
while the hydrocinnamic, benzoic and 
fumaric acids were without effect. 

A patent granted to C. L. 
Weirich (56) covers phenoxyacetic 
acid combined with an inorganic salt, 
¢g-, sodium chloride or magnesium 
sulfate; the purpose of the salt is to 
enhance the fungicidal effect of the 
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organic acid. This composition is in- 
tended as a fungicidal application to 
floors of gymnasiums, bathrooms, etc. 

A disinfectant containing py- 
roracemic acid with zinc lactate is the 
subject of a German patent issued to 
F. E. Koch (57). 


Miscellaneous Antibacterial Agents 
HE bactericidal action of several 
naphthoquinones and of related 

compounds is the subject of a paper 

by W. D. Armstrong, W. W. Spink 

and J. Kahnke (58). 

A synthetic organic chemical 
which has been receiving attention in 
the recent past is promin (p, p-di- 
aminodiphenylsulfone-N, N’-diglucose- 
sulfonate), because of its possible use- 
fulness in the chemotherapeutic treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. E. W. Emmart 
and N. I. Smith (59) find that the 
virulence of tuberculosis bacilli de- 
creases greatly as a result of cultiva- 
tion on a medium containing promin. 
According to W. Steenken, Jr. and 
F. H. Heise (60) a far greater con- 
centration of promin is required to 
inhibit the growth of tuberculosis 
bacilli in vitro than to retard the prog- 
ress of the disease in vivo. The action 
of promin is bacteriostatic and in some 
way corresponds to that of the “sulfa” 
drugs since like the latter, it is im- 
paired by paraaminobenzoic acid. The 
parent substance of promin, viz., di- 
aminodiphenylsulfone, is much more 
active in vitro than promin. 

Marked in vitro bactericidal ac- 
tion is claimed for sodium iodoso- 
benzoate by F. P. Chinard (61); it is 
presumed to act by interrupting some 
essential catalytic process which is de- 
pendent upon the functioning of 
sulfhydryl radicals. 

W. B. Stillman, A. B. Scott and 
J. M. Clampit (62) attribute non- 
irritant and non-corrosive properties to 
ointments containing substituted nitro- 
furans. 

E. W. Tillitson (63) received 
a patent for germicidal compounds of 
good solubility, obtained by combin- 
ing, ¢.g., dextrose sodium sulfonate 
with p-aminophenol, sulfanilamide, etc. 
The former component is obtained by 
reacting a bisulfite with an aldo-sugar 
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such as dextrose, d-galactose, maltose 
and others. 

An instrument disinfectant for- 
mula containing formaldehyde with 
methyl, ethyl or propyl alcohol and 
0.2 per cent or less of nitrite, thio- 
sulfate, hypophosphate, hydrosulfite or 
sulfite as corrosion inhibitor is the sub- 
ject of a patent granted to M. Parker 
and T. H. Frost (64). 

A systematic review of the 
antibacterial action of aliphatic alco- 
hols has been contributed by F. W. 
Tanner and F. L. Wilson (65). Nine 
strains of bacteria were employed in 
testing 26 straight and branched chain 
alcohols with one to 11 carbon atoms. 
The normal amy] alcohol was found to 
be the most effective. For any given 
number of carbon atoms there was a 
decrease of antibacterial power as a re- 
sult of the branching of the carbon 
chain from the primary to the sec- 
ondary and to the tertiary arrange 
ment. 

E. Weidner (66) received a 
German patent for disinfectants con- 
taining hydrothiocyanic acid with 
fatty alkylsulfonates of ten or more 
carbon atoms, in a solution of an acid 
reaction. 

The intensive antibacterial 
power of silver was demonstrated again 
by O. M. Repetto and F. Modern (67) 
who found that a suspension in water 
of Es. coli containing 600 organisms 
per cubic centimeter required only a 
0.000,001N concentration of the silver 
ion with a one hour exposure to pre- 
vent subsequent development. A sus- 
pension of 3,000,000 organisms per 
cubic centimeter required a 0.001 N 
concentration. 

Antiseptic preparations con- 
taining colloidal silver bromide occur 
in the patent granted to M. T. Leffler 
(68). Colloidal silver sulfonamides 
were studied by M. Wruble (69). 
While the silver compound of sulfanil- 
amide is rather unstable as shown by 
its rapid darkening, the silver com- 
pound of sulfathiazole is stable. It is 
bacteriostatic, also in the presence of 
serum. 

E. C. Kunz and W. S. Gump 
(70) received a patent for germicidal 
soaps containing polyhalogen deriva- 


(Turn to Page 69) 
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AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 


MONG middle western experi- 

ment station reports the insec- 

ticide industry will find sig- 
nificance in the discovery at Wisconsin 
station of a way to use sabadilla seed 
as a pyrethrum substitute in sprays 
where it had not previously been found 
useful. 

Methods were developed at the 
Madison institution to release the in- 
herent insecticidal power of sabadilla 
and three large manufacturers, it was 
stated, confirmed the station’s findings 
that the Wisconsin treatment makes 
sabadilla highly ef- 


fective. A second important discovery 


even non-toxic 


was that the toxicity of sabadilla can 
be stepped up by using a combination 
with “Lethane,” a synthetic thio- 
cyanate compound. 

“How potent sabadilla-Lethane 
combinations are, “reads the report, 
“appears most strikingly from this 
fact: whereas the best commercial in- 
secticide—AA grade—has an effective- 
ness of plus 16 or slightly more, when 
compared with official test insecticide 
in this station’s standardized test, saba- 
dilla~Lethane commonly exceeds the 
same insecticide by plus 40 to plus 48.” 

The investigators found indica- 
tions that sabadilla sprays were highly 
effective against crop insects and cer- 
tain insects, such as mosquito larvae 
and lice, which carry human diseases. 
Says the report: “The adaptation of 
sabadilla to sprays may well mark an 
historic turn in man’s battle with both 
insects and disease.” 

As a substitute for copper in 
Bordeaux mixture for potato spraying, 
the Wisconsin station found that “16 
pounds of wettable sulphur in 100 
gallons of water . . . proved far better 
than no spray at all.” To conserve 
rotenone for pea aphid control, a new 
insecticide was developed, consisting of 
a blend of rotenone and alkaloidal nic- 
otine for which the formula is supplied 
in the report. Work on this project 
had the cooperation of Tobacco By- 
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A review of recent reports of various State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations indicates the direction currently 
being taken in studies on agricultural insecticides. Much 
work is reported being concentrated on finding effec- 
tive substitutes for insecticides in short supply, and de- 
velopment of application techniques that will make 
more economical use of such supplies as are available. 


Part Il 


Products & Chemical Corp., and 


McCannon & Co. 
The Nebraska 


ducted experiments to determine the 


station con- 
effectiveness and practicability of in- 
dividua! ear treatment to control corn 
ear worm on sweet corn and concluded 
that either of the following two com- 
pounds is practical: (1) mineral oil 
(medicinal grade and viscosity of 100) 
plus 0.2 per cent pyrethrins; or (2) 
mineral oil (same grade and viscosity) 
plus 2 per cent dichloroethy]l ether. Use 
of other chemicals for control of vari- 


ous insects is also reported on. 


In investigations to determine 
how long wettable sulfur is toxic to 
the potato psyllid, “300-mesh dusting 
sulfur made wettable by addition of a 
small quantity of soybean flour and 
applied as a spray was found to remain 
toxic (giving practically 100 per cent 
kill) up to 36 days.” 


Kansas station at Manhattan, 
reports results from use of light min- 
eral oil with dichloroethyl ether to 
control corn earworm on swect corn 
similar to those obtained in Nebraska. 
For control of the more destructive 
alfalfa insects and on some garden 
plants, “insecticides of plant origin 
generally proved effective,’ the Kansans 
decided and they also report on results 
of tests of a long list of insecticides 
and combinations of insecticides for the 
American strawberry leafroller. Other 


projects discussed include control meas- 
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ures against termites, red spider mites 
and the codling moth.” 

South Dakota station at Brook- 
ings, reports “most spectacular con- 
trol” of blister beetles on potatoes and 
sugar beets by use of copper arsenate 
dusts, one part with three parts of 
flour. The material being in the experi- 
mental stage, is, however, not being 
produced report 


states. 


commercially, the 


Iowa station at Ames reports 
that investigation of the toxic action 
of insecticides has been continued with 
the firebrat as the test insect and sev- 
eral compounds added to the long list 
of those already tested. Rotenone and 
rotenone-bearing plants, such as derris, 
were found highly toxic to the firebrat, 
acting as contact insecticides and re- 
pellants rather than as stomach poisons. 
Derris, incorporated in talc, clay or 
other suitable carrier was considered as 
proven useful for control of this insect. 
Regarding a study of the effect of food 
on the toxicity of certain stomach 
poisons to the firebrat it was found 
that “certain food materials may have 
a marked influence on the toxicity of 
certain inorganic poisons when incor- 
porated in baits for firebrats. Some poi- 
sons are rendered almost non-toxic by 
these food materials, while the action 
of other poisons is not changed.” Dur- 
ing the year Iowa station issued a new 
bulletin, P-83, on “Rat Control.” 

Minnesota entomologists were 
busy on a wide variety of projects in- 
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cluding the toxicity of insecticides, 
control of insects attacking vegetables, 
potatoes, stored food products, alfalfa 
and other leguminous seed and forage 
crops, and forest and shade trees. No 
details are included in the station’s an- 
nual report. During the year one pub- 
lication, Bulletin 155, was issued on 
“The Leafhoppers of Minnesota.” 

Tennessee’s 54th annual report, 
covering 1941, makes the following 
announcement: 

“The station’s entomologists 
have been successful in devising sev- 
eral superior new insecticides. These 
are of a different type from those 
hitherto known and can be produced 
at exceptionally low cost. One is espe- 
cially adapted to roach control, others 
to the control of orchard pests.” No 
further details are offered on these de- 
velopments, but brief reference is made 
in the belated report to field tests of 
fluorine compounds which had been 
under way for several years and have 
yielded information described as “of 
great value.” 

“It was found, for example,’ 
says the report “that sodium fluoride 


’ 


acts synergistically with pyrethrum, 
giving a multifold effect. A deposit of 
0.08 mg. per sq. centimeter of sodium 
fluoride will show no toxicity. The 
same is true of pyrethrum. When these 
materials in the above amount are com- 
bined, a kill of 80 per cent may be 
obtained. In the same way a mixture 
of pyrethrum and sulfur was found 
to give a synergistic effect. These 
studies should enable us to formulate 
more effective insecticides and control 
our pests at less cost.” 

In North Carolina, the most 
recently available station report, cover- 
ing 1941, refers to studies which have 
emphasized the importance of sanita- 
tion in poultry houses and this is fur- 
ther discussed in Circular 241, on the 
“The Use of Disinfectants in Poultry 
Production.” 

Substitutes for calcium arsenate 
for boll weevil control are dealt with 
at length in the South Carolina station 
report for 1942. Substitutes tested in- 
clude cryolite, barium fluosilicate, sodi- 
um fluosilicate and fixed nicotine dusts, 
the idea being to find a suitable control 
which would reduce the soil poisoning 
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caused by excessive use of the standard 
calcium arsenate. 

Dusting qualities of some of 
these were very poor and other physical 
and chemical drawbacks were found, 
but, says the report, “as a whole, 
barium fluosilicate and cryolite com- 
pare favorably with calcium arsenate. 
. . . Barium fluosilicate especially shows 
promise as a substitute for calcium 
arsenate. If its physical properties can 
be improved, so as to produce a good 
dusting material and if a buffering 
agent can be found that will eliminate 
the burning effect, it appears that a 
possible substitute for calcium arsenate 
for boll weevil control is in prospect.” 

Florida entomologists made tests 
of two new insecticides for citrus in- 
sects at the Gainesville station and re- 
port that “neither material proved sat- 
isfactory” for control of five named 
insects. “One material was a castor 
plant product in liquid form,” says the 
report. “Tests were made with mate- 
rials placed on the market in 1940 and 
early in 1941 and were applied at the 
concentrations recommended by the 
manufacturer. 

“The other material tested was 
sold in dry form but for application 
as a spray. It contained an oil, copper 
sulfate, lime, clay and other ingredi- 
ents. This material was not only worth- 
less as an insecticide for citrus insects, 
but was injurious to the trees. In one 
test the scale population was 16 times, 
in another 26 times, greater in the 
sprayed plot than in the check. Many 
small twigs and some of the larger 
limbs of trees died following the 
spray.” 

To check downy mildew or 
blue mold tobacco, the Florida investi- 
gators tried “Flordo” spray, made with 
134 pounds of bluestone and 7 pounds 
of a high grade oleate soap per 100 gal- 
lons of water. Control on flue-cured 
tobacco beds was rated “good,” and 
the spray was recommended as cheaper 
and, for small beds, more convenient 
than cuprous oxide-oil emulsion spray. 
The paradichlorobenzene vapor treat- 
ment was used on several large cigar 
wrapper beds with satisfactory results. 

Checking on complaints of un- 
satisfactory results from use of tartar 


emetic baits in control of gladiolus 
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thrips in the Ft. Myers area, it was 
found that a spreader was being used 
with water which caused the material 
to form a film. This resulted in the 
poison drying promptly, so that it was 
not available for the thrips. When the 
bait was applied in well distributed 
droplets, good control was obtained. It 
was also found that a proprietary dust 
with pyrethrum as the active agent 
gave “about as good control as the 
tartar emetic spray.” 

On another complaint of unsat- 
isfactory results from pyrethrum- 
rotenone sprays at rather high concen- 
trations for control of potato aphids, 
the trouble was determined as due to 
lack of adequate coverage. “Using in 
one application approximately the same 
amount of spray as was used by the 
growers in three applications, a very 
good kill of aphids was obtained,” the 


report states. 


N the far northwestern corner of 
if the country, Washington state en- 
tomologists were busy on many war- 
born problems. Increase in pea acre- 
ages in compliance with the national 
nutrition program, increased the food 
supply of the common pea weevil. 
Dusting with rotenone has been used 
in the past, although not 100 per cent 
effective, so, to conserve limited ro- 
tenone supplies, fumigation programs 
were instituted. Cyanide, methyl 
bromide and chlorpicrin were tested 
for their efficiency and a 10-page mime- 
ographed circular issued which tells of 
fumigants, dosage, ventilation and pre- 
cautions and gives plans for construc- 
tion of fumigation chambers. 

Western Washington cranberry 
growers called for help to find substi- 
tutes for rotenone and pyrethrum, for- 
merly depended on for control of cran- 
berry fireworms and fruit worms. Ex- 
periments were conducted with the 
following materials: lead arsenate with 
oil; magnesium arsenate with oil; cryo- 
lite—both natural and synthetic—with 
oil; phenothiazine plus kerosene; and 
“Loro,” a thiocyanate insecticide. Vari- 
ous results both favorable and un- 
favorable are reported and the inves- 
tigators add that “none of the materials 
gave contro] equal to that obtained 
by a combination of pyrethrum and 
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Make use of our extensive laboratory 
facilities and expert perfume technicians in 
the selection of the correct perfume for your 


insecticides. 


We know your hands are full with many 
complex problems at this time. Perfume 
selection is one of the problems we will gladly 


work out with you. 


Send us a quart of your unperfumed in- 
secticide and we will return it perfumed with 
several scents which were especially designed 
to cover and mask the odor of the insecticide 
raw material. 

Give us your perfume cost per 100 gallons 


and we will do the rest. 


There is no obligation on your part as this 
is one of the many services P. R. DREYER 


INC. offers gratis. 

















P. R. DREYER INC. 


119 WEST 19th STREET 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Essential Oils — Perfume Materials — Aromatics 





For Every Soapmaker’s Library | 


“MODERN SOAP MAnING” 


OW 


MODERN SOAP MAKING, written 
by Dr. E. G. Thomssen and C. R. 
Kemp, is the newest book covering all 
phases of soap manufacture. It is a 
highly practical volume dealing with 
the manufacture and testing of all 


types of soaps, glycerin, fatty acids, 





sulfonated oils, etc. Raw materials 





used in these products are fully dis- 


cussed. MODERN SOAP MAKING 







gives little attention to theories—the 





emphasis is all on the practical hand- 






ling and refining of raw materials, 






kettle practice, and other operations in 





the modern soap factory. 










This 540 page book costs $7.50 






postage paid in the U. S. 





ddd 50c for foreign postage. 





Please send check with order. 






MAC NAIR-DORLAND CO. 
Publishers 





254 West 3lst STREET 





New York Il, N. Y. 
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rotenone.” Chemical investigations of 


factors influencing insecticide values 


produced much new data which is re- 


ferred to briefly in Washington’s re- 


port. 


Oregon’s annual report tells of 
many accomplishments in working out 
new materials and methods for control 
of the insects attacking its various spe- 
cialty crops. One extensive project in- 
volved the 80 different 
chemicals to find a method of con- 


testing of 


trolling symphylids on vegetable crops. 
‘Of these,” reads the report, “only 
two, chloropicrin and dichloro-ethyl 
ether have been effective but the cost 
of these two materials and the expense 
of application are too great to offer a 
practical solution. Tests are now under 
way to work out a suitable diluent for 
reducing costs of the chemicals with- 


out adversely affecting their efficiency.” 


Utah station’s annual report in- 
cludes significant data on use of cryo- 
lite for tomato fruit worm control and 
on rotenone-bearing dusts for pea 
aphids. Idaho station contributes new 
data on insecticides for insect pests of 
alfalfa and potatoes. Montana station 
published a report, including control 
measures to be taken on the European 
earwig, one of several new species of 
state, and an- 


insects new to that 


nounced institution of projects on 
stored grain pests, which, it is stated, 


are becoming serious. 


Colorado studies of the effect of 
sulphur residues on the keeping qual- 
ities of canned tomato products pro- 
duced the statement that: “These ex- 
periments show that tomato growers 
can safely protect their crops by use 
of sulphur or sulphur compounds as 
recommended for psyllid control.” 


New Mexico station published 
during the year Bul. 288—“Control of 
Insect Pests of New Mexico Crops.” 
Lengthy data is also supplied in the 
annual report on “split schedules of 
insecticides designed to minimize resi- 
dues poisonous to the human body.” In 
cooperation with Texas Gulf Sulfur 
Co., of Houston, Tex., investigations 
were conducted on use of sulfur insec- 
ticides for control of injurious insects 
affecting cotton production. Sulfur in- 
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secticides for potato psyllid control 


were also tested. 


RIZONA station’s report, refer- 
A ring to investigations of “cock- 
roach plant” by the U. S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry, says: ““According to 
their report, acetone extracts of leaves 
and stems of the cockroach plant are 
extremely toxic to houseflies, compar- 
ing favorably with the 40 per cent 
formaldehyde solution used as a stand- 
ard in the test. Acetone extracts of 
the plant roots were also shown to be 
toxic to flies, but slightly less than that 
of stems and leaves. These preliminary 
tests indicate that this plant may 
have value as a source of insecticide 


materials.” 


Impelled by the need for pro- 
tecting the large quantities of wheat 
in storage under federal loan, investi- 
gators at Oklahoma’s station at Still- 
water, worked out a fumigation meth- 
od which recommends use of a 3 to 1 
mixture of ethylene dichloride and car- 
bon tetrachloride. This was carried to 
farmers in Circular C-95. Also pub- 
lished was Circular C-96 on “Protect- 
ing Cotton From Insects and Plant 
Diseases.” Insect controls were devised 
to help protect Victory Gardens and an 
insecticide manual prepared to assist 
insecticide dealers in answering their 
customers’ questions. 

Increasing demand for high qual- 
ity strawberries caused the Arkansas 
station at Fayetteville to devote special 
attention to insect enemies of this fruit. 
Of the considerable number of insec- 
ticides tested for crown borer control, 
calcium arsenate, used without a di- 
luent and applied with a duster, was 
found most effective. Adult beetles of 
the strawberry rootworm were also 
profitably checked by dusting the plant 
with liberal quantities of the same com- 
pound. Poison baits were found effec- 
tive against crown borer and they were 
found to offer economic savings as 
well. Favorable mention is made of a 
mixture of chopped dried apples and 
sodium fluoride, sold under the trade 
name of “Go-West.” 


Cornell University’s report of 
activities at the Ithaca agricultural ex- 
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periment station has been saved for 
final mention here, because of its out- 
line of a program to help farmers con- 
serve available insecticides, by obtain- 
ing maximum efficiency in their use. 
“Every effort has been made,” says this 
report, “to advise growers of the best 
possible practices to follow as well as 
to keep them informed on the avail- 
ability of materials. Contacts with the 
insecticide indsutry, already strength- 
ened through three annual conferences 
with their representatives, were main- 
tained. Growers were advised to buy 
insecticides in as nearly normal a man- 
ner as possible to avoid hoarding and 
creating artificial shortages. A pro- 
cedure was established for reporting 
and alleviating shortages of material 
whenever and wherever they arose in 
New York state. 

“Color motion pictures were 
used effectively to increase growers’ 
familiarity with insects and the injuries 
they cause, as well as to teach them to 
apply control materials properly. . . 
Timely information is kept before the 
public through press and radio re- 
leases. 

“A spray - information service 
was set up and a two-day training 
school held for those who administer 
it... . Attention was given to possible 
insecticide shortages, substitute pro- 
grams and reduced dosages to conserve 
insecticides. The importance of thor- 
ough application was emphasized as a 
means of reducing the number of 
sprays and dusts formerly considered 
necessary.” 

At the third conference with 
representatives of insecticide and fungi- 
cide manufacturers, 35 companies were 
represented. Winter meetings of farm- 
ers, the state horticultural society and 
other groups also gave opportunity for 
reporting on major developments. 

Research was not neglected and 
the Cornell report includes outlines of 
many new findings, both to meet emer- 
gencies and from the long-time view- 
point. 

Collectively, the various phases 
of this typical agricultural institution 
program suggest the tremendous aid 
which our state experiment stations are 


extending to the insecticide industry 
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Your fly spray will float longer, penetrate deeper, 





and maintain maximum toxic effect when used with 
Penn-Drake INSECTI-SOL, the ideal solvent base. 













100% volatile, INSECTI-SOL evaporates entirely 
upon completion of toxic action. Full-floating, crystal 


clear and permanently odorless . . . does not soil 





or stain clothing, drapes, rugs, etc. 





WRITE... Dept. 108 for valuable information on how 
Penn-Drake INSECTI-SOL can benefit your business. 












MOTHICIDES . . . Write for complete details on 
Penn-Drake Deodorized Naphtha, the perfect base 





for mothicide preparations. 





PENNSYLVANIA REFINING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: BUTLER, PA. 
Refineries at Karns City and Titusville, Pa. 
Makers of White Oil, Technical Oil, Petrolatum, Petroleum Sulphonates, Etc 
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Manufacturers 


For a Good Reputalle 
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LIQUID SHAMPOOS 
LIQUID TOILET SOAPS 
LIQUID FLOOR CLEANSERS 
VEGETABLE OIL JELLY SOAPS 
SURGICAL SOAPS 
DISINFECTANTS 


POLISHING CLOTHS FOR 
SERVICEMEN 


LIQUID METAL POLISH 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


c/s 


All “HAAG SOAPS” are made with the same 
care now as in prewar days — completely 
saponified — laboratory controlled under the 
supervision of experienced, graduate chemists 
— filtered while refrigerated. 





Write for wholesale price list. 


Samples furnished upon request. 
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Sprayer Outlook Improves 
Sufficient tin plate and carbon 
steel are reported to have been released 
by the War Production Board so that 
it will be possible for manufacturers 
of insecticide sprayers to turn out ap- 
proximately two and one-half million 
sprayers in the first quarter of 1944. 
The sprayers are to be of the small 
household type, less than one quart in 
capacity. During the fourth quarter 
of 1943 it is reported that sufficient 
tin plate and steel were made available 
for the manufacture of one million 


such sprayers. 


New Building for Tedlee Chem. 

Tedlee Chemical Corp., manu- 
facturers of insecticides, germicides, 
etc., 260 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has purchased a three-story building at 
111-117 Dobbin St., containing about 
20,000 sq. ft. of floor space and plans 
to improve and equip it to handle 
increased business. 


amas @ a= 


Amend Metal Polish Spec 

Federal Specifications P-P-556a 
covering metal polish has recently been 
amended,—the changes being in the 
nature of minor revisions in the labo- 
ratory method for sieve testing of 


abrasive matter. 


United Sanitary Chemicals Plant 

United Sanitary Chemicals Co., 
manufacturers and distributors of sani- 
tary chemicals and janitors’ supplies, 
Baltimore, has just purchased a new 
five-story brick building having 25,000 
square feet of floor space. Offices and 
showroom are all newly furnished. The 
company has offices in Richmond and 
Washington. 


o 


Hollingshead Appoints Andrews 


E. O. Andrews, for the past 12 
years sales manager for Midway Chemi- 
cal Co., New York, recently was ap- 


pointed sales manager of the househuid 
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products division of R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp., Camden, N. J. While with 
Midway, Mr. Andrews inaugurated the 





E. O. ANDREWS 


merchandising of “Aero Wax,” “Fly- 
Ded” and other household chemical 
specialties. He plans to present an en- 
tire new merchandising effort shortly 
after Jan. 1, 1944, which will amount 
to a renovation of the “Whiz” house- 
hold line with a new price set-up and 
merchandising scheme. The effort will 
be backed by a national advertising 


campaign. 


See Expanded Insecticide Market 
A tremendous but as yet un- 
developed market for insecticides exists 
among cotton farmers, judging from 
figures submitted at a conference of 
southern cotton growers held in con- 
junction with the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation’s 25th annual conven- 
tion in Chicago last month. Discussing 
how to improve cotton qualities, Dr. 
Simon Williams, director of research, 
National Cotton Council of America, 
Memphis, made the assertion that only 
an estimated 15 per cent of the cotton 
farmers practice insect control. This, 
he said, is true, despite the fact that 
state and federal agencies have been 
untiring in promoting the use of in- 


secticides. Cotton insects, according 
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to government figures, destroy from 
one to two million bales of cotton and 
900,000 tons of cottonseed annually, 
he stated. He further pointed out that 
because of insect depredations, the 
Yuma valley of Arizona and Califor- 
nia has ceased to grow cotton com- 
mercially. 
° 
Creco Buys Block Building 
Creco Co., sanitary products 
manufacturers, Long Island City, N. 
Y., recently purchased the building 
occupying the blockfront in Skillman 
Avenue from Thirty-second Place to 
Thirty-third Street, there, it was 
learned recently. Creco’s present plant 
is on a nearby corner in the same ave- 
nue and they will shortly occupy the 
building involved in the sale in order to 
expand production. 
mm © 
B. G. Pratt Buy Building 
B. G. Pratt Co., insecticide 
manufacturers of Hackensack, N. J., 
have purchased from the city at auction 
the building at 160 Moore Street, that 
city, where they plan to increase pro- 
duction capacity on orders for the 
War Food Administration. The firm 
owns the adjacent building at Moore 
and Mercer Streets and is planning to 
move into the newly purchased build- 
ing as soon after Dec. 30 as possible. 
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Crown Opens Chi. Can Plant 

The Madison, Wis., plant of 
Crown Can Co., having been taken 
over by the federal government for the 
manufacture of special type batteries 


‘ used by the Signal Corps, is being re- 


placed by a larger one in Chicago. The 
new Chicago plant is a two-story build- 
ing located in the southwestern sec- 
tion of the city at the intersection of 
Central Park Avenue and West 31st 
Street, on the Chicago Belt Line, and 
is on a 14-acre plot. The plant con- 
tains 130,000 square feet of floor space 
which will be completely equipped 
without interruption in service. 

It has also been announced that 
Crown will establish its midwest sales 
offices in Chicago. The territory will 
be under the supervision of Heber 
Atkins, who formerly made his head- 
quarters in Fort Wayne, Ind. A. D. 
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SAFETY HAND SOAP 
(Powdered) 
A money-maker for alert jobbers calling on industrial 
plants and institutions. 
% Hygienically safe—fast and economical 
Non-abrasive, vegetable oil base 
Soothing with fine after-effect 


Tested and approved by millions of safe washups 
in plants throughout the country 





% Unsurpassed quality and value 






% Free samples available for estabiished jobbers 






Other items in the Skotch Products line include dish- 
washing compounds, medium and heavy duty cleaners, 
liquid soap concentrate, special formula compounds 
and powdered soap dispensers. 


SKOTCH PRODUCTS CORP. 


1220 W. SIXTH ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 













Awl 
APPLICATOR 


USABLE 
SURFACES 


3 TIMES was. 





Simple — Practical — Durable — Inexpensive 


The 4 in 1 Applicator consists of but three parts: 

1—A top quality sleeve-like wool pad; 

2—A one piece hardwood block that needs no bolts, no nuts, 

no metal fastenings of any kind; 

3—A hardwood threaded handle. 
The 4 in 1 Applicator gives you more square inches of usable 
wool pad for your money. 
The 4 in 1 Applicator insures perfect application of your floor 
waxes, seals and other finishes for every type of floor. 


Profitable to Use — Profitable to Sell 


Used and recommended by maintenance experts nationwide 





American Standard Manufacturing Company 
2509-2513 South Green Street Chicago 8, Ill 














ROSBY 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 





PALE WOOD 


ROSINS 


They will help 
the soapmaker 
“stretch” his fats. 





CROSBY NAVAL STORES, INC. 


PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 
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| PROPER SANITATION 
IN WAR CAMPS 
INCREASES 
DEMAND 


for 






ADAM A. BREUER’S 
ELECTRIC INSECTICIDE SPRAYER 


IN war camps, where clean, healthy surroundings are vital to 
the well being of the men encamped, need of proper sanitation 
measures is vitally important. This demand is being met with 
the rapid, efficient method of spraying insecticides, namely, 
the Adam A. Brewer's ELECTRIC INSECTICIDE SPRAYER. 


This light-weight, portable unit, with its powerful motor 
action, shoots the spray 18 to 20 feet, penetrating cracks and 
crevices, and insuring a thorough job of getting rid of insects 
of all kinds, keeping barracks sanitary. Unit can be secured 
in quantity on proper priority procedure. 
We do not sell insecticides. Our business 


is the manufacture of Sprayers. (Patented 
in '. S. A. and foreign countries.) 


BR EUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5118 


.RavENswoood AVE. CHICAGO.ILL. 
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Harrigan, plant manager at Madison, 
will continue in that capacity in Chi- 
red W. Jallings will be office 


Plans call for the enlarge- 


cago. 
manager. 
ment of manufacturing facilities to 


include general line containers as well 
as packers cans. 
+ 

Tells G. H. Wood Story 

The past, present and something 
of the future plans of G. H. Wood & 
Co., Toronto, manufacturers of a wide 
range of industrial sanitation products, 
are told in a release just issued by the 
company. Originally, the company op- 
erated from a small office as manu- 
facturers’ representatives; today the 
company has factories in Toronto and 
in Montreal and distributing branches 
and sales offices in most important cities 
in Canada. A trip through the Toronto 
plant from top to bottom, the type 
of equipment used, and the manufac- 
turing Operations are quite fully de- 
scribed. In addition to such items as 
green surgical soap, disinfectants, de- 
odorizers, insecticides and floor main- 
tenance products which the company 
now manufactures, they also have a 
fully equipped paper converting plant 
which produces lace and linenized em- 
bossed paper tray covers and doilies. 
For the post-war period G. H. Wood & 
Co. seek additional lines that they can 
produce and sell in the Dominion of 


Canada 
. 


Thomas J. Doyle Dies 
Thomas J. Doyle, 63, superin 
tendent of maintenance for R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Co., Camden, N.J., died at 
his home there Dec. 27, of a heart at- 
tack. As a boy, Mr. Doyle started 
work with the old Keystone Leather 
Co. in Camden and was assistant super- 
intendent when the concern went out 
When 


the Hollingshead company took over 


Mt business some 15 years ago. 
the Keystone plant, Mr. Doyle became 
superintendent of maintenance. Be- 
sides his business interests, he was ac- 
tive in fraternal and athletic circles in 
Camden. Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Atkins Doyle; two sons, Pfc. Francis 
Doyle, serving with the Marines in the 
South Pacific, and Thomas J. Doyle, 
Jr., of Long Island, N. Y., and a 
brother, William A. Doyle of Camden. 
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Rodda WPB Insecticide Head 
John Rodda was named recent- 
ly to succeed Warren Moyer as chief 


of the Insecticides and Fungicides Unit 





JOHN RODDA 


ot the War Production Board. Mr. 
Rodda has been assistant chief of the 
unit for the past year. His background 
includes seventeen years of practical 
experience in the insecticide industry, 
including production, distribution, sales 
promotion and administrative work. 
Mr. Moyer is now serving the unit on 
a consultant basis. 
—- . 

Fuld Names Eisenberg 

Louis Eisenberg, formerly of 
the Baltimore plant and laboratory of 
Fuld Brothers, was recently named 
general manager of the company’s 
West Coast plant. He succeeds H. 
C. Brumbaugh. 

— . 

Tells of War Insecticides 

New and better insecticides and 
fungicides and considerably improved 
methods of application were predicted 
by Dr. Harry F. Dietz, du Pont ento 
mologist, before a group of vegetable 
and fruit growers in St. Louis, late last 
month. These new developments, Dr. 
Dietz said, evolved from intensified 
wartime efforts. Declaring that no 
single means of pest control is univer 
sally effective, he added that frequently 
a combination of natural control, 
aided by man, and artificial or applied 
control, must be used. New chemicals 
named by Dr. Dietz included a new 
organic compound: ferric dimethyl 
dithiocarbamate, sold as ‘“Fermate” 
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tungicide, and a new herbicide, am- 
monium sulfamate, used to destroy 
poison ivy and numerous other noxious 
weeds. With the exception of the low 
solubility copper compounds, all of 
the newer developments of the last 
decade have been synthetic organic 
compounds, originating in the chemical 
laboratory, Dr. Dietz concluded, em- 
phasizing the definite trend in the de- 
velopment of new pesticides. 
— 

Purdue PCO Conference Jan. 17-20 

Retaining last year’s keynote: 
‘Pest Control—Protection of Health— 
At Home and Abroad”—although pro- 
jecting the theme a little more into 
the future, the Eighth Annual Purdue 
Pest Control Operators Conference will 
take place at Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., Jan. 17-18-19-20. This 
year, as in the past, exhibits of various 
specimens and damage caused by pests 
and insects will be a feature of the 
meeting. Changing conditions and 
problems arising out of the war, as 
well as consideration of the post-war 
period are all on the agenda for thor- 
ough investigation, study and reports. 
No rooms are available at Purdue Me- 
morial Union, but hotel accommoda- 
tions are to be had at the Fowler or 
Lahr hotels in Lafayette, from which 
good bus transportation is reported 


available. 
. 


Ellis Davidson Moves 

Ellis Davidson Co., sweeping 
compound, deodorant and household 
nsecticide manufacturers, formerly of 
38 W. 21st Street, recently moved to 
22-26 Reade Street, New York 7. 

. 
WPB Allocates “DDT” 

“DDT,” synthetic insecticide 
raw material, was placed under alloca 
tion last month by the War Production 
Board by adding it to allocation order 
M-340 

a ae 
Continental Can Elects Two 

Continental Can Co., New 
York, announced early last month that 
J. B. Jeffress, Jr., formerly secretary 
and treasurer, had been appointed a 
vice-president of the company. He will 
act as assistant to the president. Sher- 


lock McKewen was elected secretary 
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BASIC MATERIAL 


We specialize in originating products 
to meet unusual perfume require- 
ments for the soap and sanitary 


chemical industry. 


BUSH AROMATICS, Inc. 


136 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 





Flexibility In 
Crutcher Performance 
The HUBER ELECTRO PERFECTION CRUTCHER offers 


a choice of four forward and reverse speeds. The flexibility 
in operating technique afforded by this wide choice of 
crutcher speeds should be decidedly interesting to many 
soap makers. Available in three sizes,—1,500, 2,400 and 


3,200 pounds. 


inlet to inner jacket 
blow up coil 
‘on-off switch 
steam 
cold water 


outlet for 
inner jacket 


HUBER MACHINE CO. 


“Builders of Good Soap Machinery for the Past 45 Years” 
265 46th STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


METALS - ORES 


CAUSTIC POTASH 
CARBONATE OF POTASH 
METASILICATE OF SODA 

PHOSPHATES 


Pou 
O Pine Street, New York 
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Neat Time Try 
THE WES-KEM-CO LINE 
OF CLEANING PRODUCTS 


“Tops” in Quality — Low in Cost 


@ SOAP POWDER @ 
@ LIQUID HAND SOAP e 
@ LIQUID SCRUB SOAP e 
@ VEGETABLE OIL SOAP e@ 
@ PINE OIL DISINFECTANT @ 
@ HAND AND MACHINE 
DISH WASHING COMPOUNDS e 


If any of your customers have a cleaning problem that is 
peculiar to their plant or operation, submit it to us and our 
laboratories will work out a WES-KEM-CO SPECIAL te 


eliminate their difficulty. 


WESTERN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


4032 WENTWORTH AVENUE CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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ind treasurer; W. H. Funderburg, for- 
merly in charge of packers’ can sales, 
was put in full charge of all the com- 
pany’s sales, with title of vice-president 
in charge of sales. 
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To Revise Oregon Insecticide Law 
A hearing was held December 
13 in Portland, Oregon, in the office 
of O. G. Simpson, chief of the Division 
of Foods and Dairies, Weights and 
Measures, Oregon State Department of 
Agriculture. Representatives of the 
insecticide industry attended and pro- 
tested against various regulations em- 
bodied in the new “Oregon Insecticide 
and Fungicide Law.” The decision was 
reached to appoint a committee from 
the insecticide industry to draw up a 
proposed revision of the law which 
would remove the industry’s objections, 
while still properly protecting the pub- 
lic. The law became effective January 
1, but it was indicated that its provi- 
sions would not be enforced too rigor- 
ously pending action of the new com- 
mittee. Members of the insecticide in- 
dustry named to serve on the commit- 
tee are: H. J. Grady, California Spray- 
Chemical Corp.; R. E. Miller, Miller 
Products Co.; D. A. Keating, Stauffer 
Chemical Co., and D. A. Aronson, 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 





Western PCO’s Meet Jan. 31-Feb. 2 

A War Emergency Conference, 
sponsored by the Pest Control Opera- 
tors of California, Inc., will be held 
at the Clark Hotel, Los Angeles, Jan. 
31 through Feb. 1 and 2. 
which are scheduled for discussion at 


Subjects 


the meeting range from the part PCO’s 
are playing in the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war to the part being played 
now by the industry in protecting food 
and health supplies and how this pro- 
tection may be best carried over into 
the post-war period. Pest control prob- 
lems peculiar to the West Coast will 
also come up for discussion. 
° 

Lehn & Fink Man Dies 

William Goertz, 80, an em- 
ployee of Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
New York, for more than 62 years, 
died recently. He was retired last 
October. 
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New Dow Branches Opened 
Twin openings of Dow Chemi- 
cal Co.’s new Philadelphia and Boston 


sales offices on Jan. 3, and their per- 


“ees 





ALEXANDER LEITH 


sonnel have just been announced by 
Clayton S. Shoemaker, recently ap- 
pointed eastern sales manager. Alex- 
ander Leith, Jr., who has been with 
Dow’s New York sales office since 
1923, heads the Philadelphia branch at 
1400 S. Penn Square, and Alfred A. 
Lawrence, who has been with the com- 
pany since 1940, has been selected as 
manager of the New England ales 
offices at 20 Providence St., Boston. 
Mr. Leith, a 1919 graduate of Colgate 
University, with a master’s degree from 
Columbia, has had experience with the 
company’s complete line of products. 
Mr. Lawrence worked for many years 
in textile finishing with Cranston Print 
Works Co., Cranston and Webster, 
R. 1 
oe ee 

Entomologists Oppose Coloration 

A resolution of opposition to 
proposed legislation which would re- 
quire the coloration of poisonous white 
insecticides was adopted at the recent 
Columbus, Ohio, meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Economic Entomol- 
ogists. The resolution pointed out that 
the enforcement of such legislation is 
believed impossible under present condi- 
tions because of a shortage of dyes and 
lack of information on the effect of 
dyes on toxicity. It was the opinion 


of this group that confusion would re- 
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sult from adoption of such legislation 
under present conditions, and that this 
might jeopardize needed supplies of 
agricultural insecticides. 


——- @ 


Eastern PCO’s Meet Jan 10-12 

The Fourth Annual Eastern 
Pest Control Operators’ Conference, 
sponsored by Massachusetts State Col- 





lege in cooperation with the National 
Pest Control Association, Inc., will 
take place Jan. 10, 11 and 12, at 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
Mass. Problems to be discussed at this 
meeting include: changing conditions 
due to the progress of the war; sudden 
directives from Washington that over- 
night may cut pest control operators 
off from the chemicals and equipment 
they need; publicity regarding alter- 
nates that have not been given adequate 
laboratory research; manpower and 
post-war considerations; and increased 
insect and rodent infestations. It is 
against this background that a com- 
mon meeting ground is being pro- 
vided to exchange experiences and 
bring operators up to date on current 
phases of the war program affecting 
their industry. 
—-°¢ 





More Metal Cans in '44 

Liquid insecticides and fungi- 
cides, inflammable cleaning fluid, pol- 
ishes and waxes, and liquid disinfectants 
and germicides are among twenty-two 
additional items which will be eligible 
for packing in metal containers in 
1944, the WPB has just announced. 
The items were not eligible for packing 
in metal containers last year. About 
1,900,000 tons of prime plate has been 
allocated to make possible the 1944 
packs, compared with 1,550,000 tons 
of prime plate allocated last year. 


me @ om 


J. T. Pardee, Dies 

James T. Pardee, 76, former 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
died there, Jan. 3. He retired in 1941 
and had been in poor health since. 
Chairman of the board for more than 
45 years and one of largest stockhold- 
ers of the company, Mr. Pardee was 


known as a bridge and drydock build- 


er before joining Dow. 

















ODORLESS BASE 


STEAM DISTILLED PINE OIL 
ROSIN TALL OIL 
DENATURED ALCOHOL 


(DEODORIZED 


PARAFFIN OIL 
CAUSTIC POTASH 





INSECTICIDE BASE) 


STEAM DISTILLED DIPENTENE 
LINSEED OIL 
CAUSTIC SODA 


TURPENTINE 
Gum Spirits, U. S. P. and Rectified, Steam Distilled Wood, Sulphate Wood 


CHAS. L. READ & CO., INC. 


COrtland 7-8865-6-7 


120 Greenwich St. 


New York City 


























Peek’s 
OIL SOAPS 


DELAYS . . . In spite of war demands, raw mate- 
rial and other difficulties, PECK’S PRODUCTS 
is still doing its utmost to supply promptly the 
needs of its regular customers. Delays in delivery 
are beyond our control, and we ask our old 
customers to bear with us under present condi- 


tions. 


. . * — 7 


PECK’S Oil Soaps and other soap specialties. 


disinfectants; floor waxes . .. a full line of 
sanitary specialties manufactured by PECK for 


sanitary specialists. 


5224-40 NORTH 2nd ST., ST. LOUIS, MO.” 


‘Peer KS 


D> \Prooucts 





COMPANY < 


Waxes, Etc. 





Everything in Soaps, Disinfectants, 


“4 


. KANSAS CITY - 



























We announce development of new type soap 


colors 


PYLAKLORS 


They have good fastness to alkali. light. 


ageing. 


tin, 


The following shades are already available 


Bright Green Dark Brown 


Olive Green Palm Green 
Golden Brown 


Violet 


Yellow 
True Blue 





It will pay you to send 


for testing samples. 


PYLAM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Vanufacturing Chemists, Importers, Exporters 
799 Greenwich St. New York City 
Cable Address: “Pylamco” 



































TRI SODIUM 


PHOSPHATE | 


JOHN A. CHEW 


INCORPORATED 


60 E. 42nd ST. 


MU. 2-0993 


NEW YORK CITY 
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introduce Germicidal Dish Rinse 

Economics Laboratory, Inc., St. 
Paul, has announced a new germicidal 
dish washing rinse, “Microklene” for 
use in disinfecting eating utensils in 
the absence of hot water and mechani- 
cal washing facilities. It is described as 
a dry, practically odorless, non-inflam- 
mable and readily soluble powder, of 
which 3.4 ounces dissolved in 25 gal- 
lons of water is said to be sufficient to 
disinfect the eating utensils of 200 per- 
sons for one meal. To facilitate ac- 
curate measurement of the recom- 
mended quantity “Microklene” is 
packed in cartons of 3.4 ounces each, 
with 96 to a case. Full production 
facilities of the company’s plant in 
Chicago are at present allocated to the 
armed forces but after the war, ac- 
cording to advertisements in the trade 
press, the product will be available to 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals, schools 
and other institutions. 

—t 
Dr. Cox Fully Recovered 

Dr. Alvin J. Cox, chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, State of California, takes 
us mildly to task for the report in our 
November issue of a “serious opera- 
tion” which he was supposed to have 
undergone. He advises us that like 
Twain’s death, his own “operation” 
was greatly exaggerated, since there 
was no operation and he is now fully 
restored to health after a short hospital 
stay. Dr. Cox did not attend the New 
York meeting of the N.A.I.D.M. this 
year because of the generally tight 
transportation situation. 

Dr. Cox was the recipient of an 
honorary scroll at the recent meeting 
of the Pacific Insecticide Institute at 
Berkeley. Members of the institute 
saluted Dr. Cox “for a job well done 
in public service. You have thrown 
yourself unselfishly,” they said, “into 
the problems of our industry. You 
have worked for and have attained a 
high set of principles and standards in 
the agricultural insecticide industry.” 
o———— 


New Cadie Scouring Pad 


Cadie Chemical Products, Inc., 
New York, is marketing a scouring 





pad made of plastic “wool” which re- 
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sembles a mass of coarse thread. It is 
said to be indestructible and unaffected 
by almost all chemicals. It can be kept 
clean of foreign matter by rinsing. 
somseigeias i aaah 
Dayton P.C.O.’s Meet 
Consideration of fumigation 
practices and possible amendments that 
might strengthen the local ordinance 
were discussed at a meeting of the Day- 
ton, O., pest control operators, Dec. 10. 
At a luncheon held between business 
sessions at the Van Cleve Hotel, George 
W. Dyar of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and William O. Buettner, sec- 
retary of the National Pest Control 
Association, spoke. A committee of 
PCO’s composed of Henry Grosnickle, 
E. Shoemaker and Richard K. Barnett 


has been appointed to offer suggestions 


i. 





for consideration by authorities in 
formulating local ordinances. 
— 
Sees More Cans in ’44 
Release of sufficient steel in 
1944 to permit resumption of the 
manufacture of many types of steel 
containers now prohibited, was op- 
timistically looked for by F. J. O’Brien, 
president of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute at the annual meeting of the 
group in New York, Dec. 13. Ex- 
pressing optimism for the future of the 
industry, Mr. O’Brien pointed for 
proof to the recent joint advertising 
and promotion campaign based on the 
theme that “no other container pro- 
tects like the can.” He then enumer- 
ated some of the contributions of the 


industry to the war. 





NAIDM MEETING 
(From Page 97) 





the civilian disinfectant field. Some of 
the uses to which the Navy is putting 
the new products are as follows: gen- 
eral disinfecting, disinfecting surgical 
instruments, gas masks, clothing, wash- 
rooms, toilets, etc., anti-fungal uses 
and use with certain detergents for 
cleaning. The characteristics of these 
compounds were told and they were 
described as having “exceptionally high 
bactericidal activity, although there 
can be wide variations in the activity 
of different compounds.” 

B. G. Philbrick, Skinner & 
Sherman, Inc., reported on culture 
media for bacteriological testing pro- 
cedure and pointed to the unavailabil- 
ity of certain of the agents required by 
the FDA method of determining phenol 
coefficients. 

In a paper entitled “The Effect 
of Organic Matter upon the Germi- 
cidal Performance of Certain Disinfec- 
tants,” Emil G. Klarmann of Lehn & 
Fink Products Corp., reviewed recent 
chemical innovations in the insecticide 
and disinfectant fields. He gave par- 
ticular attention to the effect of or- 
ganic matter on the germicidal qualities 
of these new materials, using horse 
serum and citrated horse blood as the 
organic material for test purposes. 

The session was concluded with 
a paper by John B. Glenn, president, 
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Pan American Trust Co., New York, 
who discussed: “Post-War Opportuni- 
ties for Trade in Latin America.” 

The Tuesday afternoon session 
opened with a paper outlining various 
methods of studying the toxicity of a 
substance. Dr. H. A. Shelanski, Smyth 
Laboratories, presented the paper: 
“Animal Toxicity Tests.” He was fol- 
lowed by Sterling W. Mudge, of the 
War Manpower Commission who 
spoke on “Training Within Industry 
for Greater Production” and outlined 
the WMC’s program for training of 
employees. A symposium on floor waxes 
and polishes featured the final session 
in which G. A. Bowden, American 
Home Products Co. was discussion 
leader and in which C. G. Delaney of 
Stroock & Wittenberg Corp., Melvin 
Fuld of Fuld Bros. and R. B. Trusler 
of Davies-Young Soap Co., partici- 
pated. Details of the symposium are 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue. 

A fund of $500 was voted by 
the members of the N.A.I.D.M. at the 
close of the annual meeting, Dec. 7, 
to study the roach testing method re- 
cently developed by Lyman S. Hen- 
derson at the Insecticide Testing Labo- 
ratory, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md. Dr. Frank Hazard, 
Wilmington, O., will direct the study, 
reviewing the procedure in conjunc- 
tion with the N.A.I.D.M. Scientific 
Committee. A full report will be 
made when the study is completed. 
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MIRVALE 


CRESYLIC ACID 


HIGH BOILING 
TAR ACIDS 


NAPHTHALENE 
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Send for a copy— it’s free 


Interesting booklet concerning Inventions, Patents, Trade-Marks and 

Copyrights, together with Schedule of Government and Attorney's fees, 

sent free on request. Simply ask for “booklet and fee schedule.” 

No charges are made for preliminary advice, either in connection with 
patent, trade-mark or copyright cases. 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 


Registered Patent and Trade-Mark Aitorneys 
402 BOWEN BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























2 Profit-makers for 
Sanitary Supply Houses— 


PER-MO 
RAT and MICE EXTERMINATING 
“LIQUID” 


This tested exterminator is fatal to rodents. Can 
be used in liquid form or on baits. Keep it in 
stock and sell it to your regular customers with 
other sanitary supplies. “Per-Mo” is a profitable 
item! 


PER-MO 
MOTHPROOFING LIQUID 


Let your customers do their own mothproofing 
with “Per-Mo.” The Guaranteed Mothproof 
Liquid. It acts like a colorless dye in impregnat- 
ing fabrics, has no odor and will not spot or stain. 
Literature and Full Particulars first letter. 


PER-MO MOTHPROOF CO. 
3729 S VIRGINIA AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 















INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
and RAW MATERIALS 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
ACTIVATED CARBONS 
PYRETHRUM EXTRACT 
CARNAUBA WAX 
CAUSTIC POTASH CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA ASH AROMATIC OILS 
STEARIC ACID PYRIN 


poi ai) GRant 
Building Wy 3750 
CHEMICAL SALES 


CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Phone 
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FLOOR WAX SYMPOSIUM 
(From Page 103) 





spreading by mopping, and buyers have 
not in the past been too critical 
about the temperature-viscosity char- 
acteristics. 

Usage has thus established a 
sort of specification which can be used 
as a guide for the introduction of new 
materials. 

In recommending more serious 
attention to the question of the fire 
hazard in the selection of floor oils 
I have in mind those chlorinated par- 
afiins and chlorinated aryls having phy- 
sical characteristics suitable for this 
purpose. There are many chlorinated 
paraffins of which some are thin oils, 
some are heavy oils, some are tacky 
resins, and some are hard and waxlike 
solids. Similarly, there are great varia- 
tions in oily and waxy products from 
Chlorinated oils 
and waxes may also be derived from 


the aromatic series. 


other organic compounds. 
The ideal floor oil must logical- 
ly meet certain requirements, namely— 
1. The price must not be prohibitive 
in regard to benefit obtained. No 
chlorinated paraffin can be as 
cheap as a paraffin oil, but extra 


cost can be justified by less 
danger of fire. 


2. Reduction in the combustibility 
of wood flooring must be demon- 
strable. This can be shown by 
comparing the burning of pieces 
of wood saturated with petro- 
leum oil and with chlorinated oil. 

In addition to the above justi- 
fiable requirements, these other benefits 
can be obtained— 

3. Reduction in slipperiness by 


proper blending of these chlo- 
rinated compounds. 


4. A beneficial degree of insect re- 
pellency, by choosing the slightly 

(but agreeably) odorous varieties 

of halogenated oils. 

Some caution must be exer- 
cised in selecting chlorinated oils for 
use upon cellulose, (in this instance, 
wood) because some of these com- 
pounds are too unstable in the presence 
of moisture. They result in the evolu- 
tion of hydrochloric acid, which causes 
wood and cellulose to disintegrate. 
However, there are stable chlorinated 
paraffins and aromatics that can be 
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used for floor oils. These materials will 
be available in quantity after the war, 
and therefore, should be attractive 
items for peacetime products. 


——_— © 


Mothproofing Wool 

A composition containing tri- 
phenyl dichloro benzyl phosphonium 
oxide (Eulan NK) is a suitable moth- 
proofing agent for wool. Such a com- 
pound is absorbed by wool from a cold 
neutral bath. A similar compound is 
used for mothproofing furs, feathers 
and textiles that are to be waterproofed. 
These 


neutral or alkaline baths, give pre- 


phosphonium compounds, in 
cipitates with most compounds con- 
taining carboxyl or sulfonic groups, a 
property used to determine both the 
strength of the mothproofing liquors 
and the amounts present in treated 
wool. C. O. Clark, J. Soc. Dyers & 
Colourists 59, 213-1 5 (1943). 





INSECTICIDE BASE OILS 
(From Page 100) 





believe that they reflect the over-all 
picture throughout the industry. 

The greatly increased demand 
for insecticide base oil during the first 
half of 1943 made it necessary for us 
to limit sales to our customers based 
on the average quantities they pur- 
chased in 1942. 

During the second half of 
1943, however, it became evident that 
it was no longer the available quantity 
of insecticide base oil which consti- 
tuted a limiting factor to the increase 
in the manufacture of insecticides. It 
seems that packaging and other prob- 
lems constitute the primary bottleneck 
today. 

As a result, the quantites of 
insecticide base oil available over 1944 
should be ample to take care of the 
volume of finished liquid insecticides 
the industry can produce in view of 
the tight container situation and sim- 
ilar limitations. Thus the problem of 
availability of insecticide base oil, ac- 
cording to all present indications, 
should not be one of the insecticide 
manufacturer’s headaches during the 


coming year. 
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POST WAR PLANNING 
(From Page 107) 





have been 
Ecuador. 

Due to the heavy demand for 
rotenone, derris is considered as a 
crop which will prove advan- 
tageous for the other Americas to 
continue growing during the post 
war period, for even when the sup- 
plies from Malaya were still avail- 
able, there was hardly enough to 
fill the demand. 


+ . * 


already planted in 


Brazil’s projected production of 
pyrethrum is expected to break all pre- 
vious records. The great bulk will 
come to the United States under an 
agreement recently signed by Dr. 
Oswaldo Aranha, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Brazil, and United States 
Ambassador Jefferson Caffrey. The 
agreement provides that the United 
States will obtain nearly all the Brazil- 
ian crop until December 31, 1945. 
Ten thousand pounds of seed have been 
flown from Kenya in East Africa to 
Natal, Brazil. In addition, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Ecuador, Guatemala and 
Mexico, have programs for growing 
pyrethrum, aided by specialists from 
the Foreign Economic Administration 
of the United States, as a part of Inter- 
American cooperation for the develop- 
ment of hemisphere resources to sup- 
port the war effort. While pyrethrum 
aerosols have been restricted to war 
uses, it is expected that after the war 
they will make powerful weapons 
against household and farm insects 
both in tropical and temperate zones. 


° 








Germicidal Compound 

A germicidal composition to 
control microorganisms such as bac- 
teria and fungi contains as an active 
ingredient a soluble quaternary am- 
monium compound. This has attached 
to its nitrogen atom at least three low 
molecular-weight aliphatic hydrocar- 
bon groups, and one high molecular- 
weight aliphatic hydrocarbon group of 
14-18 carbon atoms. Robert §S. Shel- 
ton, to Wm. S. Merrell Co. Canadian 


Patent No. 416,170. 












oferngs of SOAP MACHINERY 2-77: 


SOAP POWDER MILLS 
Sizes 10A and 14 





z 


Single screw soap plodders 
with 6, 8, 10 or 12 inch screws 
All completely rebuilt and 
unconditionally guaranteed. 








Newman’s BRAND NEW 
Steel Steam Jacketed 
SOAP CRUTCHERS 

Sizes 1,000 to 10,000 Ibs. 









4 JONES AUTOMATIC com- 
bination laundry and toilet 
soap presses. All complete 
and in perfect condition. 










2 Automatic Power Soap Cutting Tables. 












ADDITIONAL REBUILT SOAP MACHINERY 


All used equipment rebuilt in our own shops and guaranteed first class condition. 





INVESTIGATE 





H1-A, 1500, 3000, 4000, 5000 Ibs. capac- Sperry Cast Iron Square Filter Presses, 

ity. Steam Jacketed Crutchers. 10, 12, 18, 24, 30 and 36 inch. 
THESE SPECIAL Dopp Steam Jacketed Crutchers, 1000, Perrin 18 inch Filter Press with 
1200, 1500 Ibs. and 80¢ gals. capacity. Jacketed Plates. 


B A R G A ] N S Ralston Automatic Soap Presses. Gedge-Gray Mixers, 25 to 6000 Ibs. 


Scouring Soap Presses. capacity, with and without 
Tops. 






Empire State, Depp & Crosby Foot 
. Presses. Day Grinding and Sifting Machinery. 
2 3, 4, 5 and 6 roll Granite Toilet Schultz-O’Neill Mills. 

Soap Mills. 
H-A 4 and 5 roll Steel Mills. 
H-A Automatic and Hand-Power slab- 
Chip Filling, Weighing bers. Proctor & Schwartz large roll Soap 


Proctor & Schwartz Bar Soap Dryers. Chip Dryers complete. 






Day Pony Mixers. 





Johnson Automatic Soap 





Gardiner Sifter and Mixer. 















and Sealing Machines Blanchard No. 10-A and No. 14 Soap Doll Steam Jacketed Soap Crutchers, 
Powder Mills. 1000, 1200 and 1350 Ibs. capacity. 
for 2 lb. and 5 Ib. Pack- J. H. Day Jaw Soap Crusher. Day Talcum Powder Mixers. 
. H-A 6, 8 and 10 inch Single Serew All types and sizes—Tanks and Kettles. a 
ages guaranteed In per- Plodders. Ralston and H-A Automatic Cutting 
es Allbright-Nell 10 inch Plodders. Tables. 
fect condition. Filling and Weighing Machine for Soap Dies for Foot and Automatic 
Flakes, Powders, etc. Presses. 
Steel Soap frames, all sizes. Broughton Soap Powder Mixers. 
e Steam Jacketed Soap Remelters. Williams Crutcher and Pulverizer. 
Automatic Soap Wrapping Machines. National Filling and Weighing Ma. 
Glycerin Evaporators, Pumps. chines. 















Send us a list of your surplus equipment— 
we buy separate units or complete plants. 














NEWMAN TALLOW & SOAP MACHINERY COMPANY 
1051 WEST 35th STREET, CHICAGO Phone Yards 3665-3666 s 
Our Forty Years Soap Experience Can Help Solve Your Problems = 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIREC TORY 














FOSTER BD. SNELL, Ine. 


Our staff of chemists. engineers 
and bacteriologists with labora 
tories for analysis, research, physi- 
cal testing and bacteriology are 
prepared to render you 


Every Form of Chemical Service 


313 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. A. SEIL, Ph.D. E. B. Putt, Ph.C., B.Se. 


SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 
Specialists in the Analysis ef Organic In- 
secticides, Pyrethrum Flowers, Derris Reet, 


Barbasco, or Cube Root—Their Concentrates 


and Finished Preparations 
DRUGS—ESSENTIAL OILS — SOAP 


16 East 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 








SKINNER & SHERMAN, INC. 


246 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 
Bacteriologists and Chemists 


Disinfectants tested for Phenol Co- 
efficient. Toxicity Index deter- 
mined by chick embryo method of 
Salle. Antiseptics tested by agar 
cup plate and other standard meth- 
ods. 


Chemical Analyses and Tests of All 
Kinds 




















CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Contracting —_— Consulting 


Complete Plants and 
Engineering Services for: 
Glycerine — Fats and Oils 
Soaps — Hydrogenation 
Fatty Acids — Hydrogen 
Research, Reports, Investigations 


WURSTER & SANGER, INC. 


S2nd Street and S. Kenwood Avenue 


Chicago, Hlinois 








Stillwell and Gladding, Inc. 


dnalytical and Consulting Chemists 


Members Association of Consulting 


Chemists and Chemical Engineers 


130 Cedar St., New York City 6 








PATENTS—TRADE MARKS 


All cases submitted given personal 
attention 

Form “Evidence ef Conception” with 

instructions for use and “Schedule of 

Government and Attorneys’ Fees”— 


I ree, 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel] 
PATENT LAW OFFICES 
Suite 402, Bowen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Classified Advertising — All 
classified advertisements will be 
charged for at the rate of ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, 
except those of individuals seek- 
ing employment where the rate 
is five cents per word, $1.00 
minimum. Address all replies to 
Classified Advertisements with 
Box Number, care of Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals, 254 West 31st 
St., New York. 





Positions Wanted 


Waxmaker—20 years of experi- 
ence in all kinds of waxes, pol- 
ishes, etc., specializing in self- 
polishing floorwax, seeks respon- 
sible, permanent position, Over 
draft age. Address Box No. 631, 


care Soap & Sanitary Chemicals 


Soap Production—Man with 20 
years’ practical experience in di- 
recting production of soap and in 
glycerin in modern plant both in 
the U. S. and Europe, is available 
lor a position of this type with a 
medium size progressive manufac- 
turer. Technical education, re- 
search and practical soap plant op 
eration experience. For further 
details, communicate with Box 
No. 634, care Soap & Sanitary 
Che mucals 
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Supt. Soapmaker and Chemist 
wants position. Anything in the 
soap line and glycerine. Address 
Box No. 616, care Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 





Positions Open 


Industrial Sanitation Consult- 
ants in Kentucky desire to build 
a research and investigating de- 
partment to maintain highest 
standards of progressive service to 
clients. We need a high grade 
scientist trained in controlled ob- 
servation and interpretation of 
data with a background in the 
manufacturing field of Sanitary 
Products (soaps, detergents, emul- 
sions, waxes, disinfectants, insec- 
ticides) and a keen understanding 
of the needs of industry. Appli- 
cant should be well grounded in 
general field of sanitary products 
manufacturing or intensive back- 
ground in a single phase. Give 
complete background in detail. 
State salary requirements. Send 
photograph. Address Box No. 630, 


care Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Salesmen Wanted — Mid-west 
ern manufacturer of sanitary spe- 
furniture polishes, rug 

insecticides, disinfect- 
ants, etc Liberal commissions, 
protected territory. Full or part 
\ddress Box No. 639, care 


Sanitary Chemicals. 


cialties, 
shampoo, 


time. 
Soap & 
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Greater hills 
with CFERTOX 


Rodent Seed, Ant Jelly, Arsenic, 
Carbolic, Pyrethrum, Cresylic, 
Red Squill, Derris Powder, and 
other effective chemicals that do a 
thorough job for the Pest Controller. 
The quality of CERTOX products re- 
mains unaffected by the national emer- 
gency. Prices, too, are near normal. 


VOUR GUARANTEE: 


All CERTOX products are manufactured 
eccording to exacting specifications 
under personal supervision of 
1. H. LUTTAN, B.S. A., Entomologist. 
SPECIAL CONTRACT PRICES 
Available to Cover your Annual Needs. 


Exterminating Chemical 


Suppliers of Complet r 


424 West 18th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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COLORS 
for 


Shampoos 
Lotions 


Toilet Soaps 
Liquid Soaps 
Para Blocks Hand Soaps 
Shave Creams Sweep Compounds 
and other Chemical Specialties 


* * * * 


Does your product require a certified 
color under the new law? Let us advise 
you, and supply you with exactly the 
right color for the right purpose! 


Interstate Color Co., Inc. 


9 Beekman Street New York 
“Color it for greater sales appeal.” 





Say you saw it 
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How Is It That Neutral Liquid Soap May 


IRRITATE the HANDS? 


You will find the answer on page 86 
of SANITARY PRODUCTS — new 
practical text on manufacture, testing 
and use of sanitary specialties written 


by Leonard Schwarcz. 
300 Pages—$5.00 


Order from the Publishers 


MacNAIR-DORLAND CO. 


254 W. 31st Street ° New York 1,N. Y. 




















Bug War Bonds 
and 

Bring Victory In 
194k 


1—Dopp Vertical Jacketed Soap Crutcher, 1500#. 

3—Ralston Automatic Soap Presses. 

4—Pkge. Machy. Co. Soap Wrapping Machines, Type 
Nl. 





1—Horizontal Soap Amalgamator, 1500#. 
60—Assorted Bronze Soap Dies. 

1—6-Knife Soap Chipper. 

2—Hersey 1200# Horizontal Unjacketed Crutchers. 
1—Houchin 10” Jumbo Plodder. 

1—Broughton 1500% Mixer; 1—450#. 

1—Crosby Foot Press. 


Crutchers Foot and Automatic Filter Presses 
Soap Kettles Soap Presses Soap Frames 

Cutting Tables Powder Fillers 
Pulverizers Labellers 

Soap Pumps Tanks 

Soap Chippers Boilers 


Powder Mixers 
Granite Mills 
Plodders 


Slabbers 





Send for Illustrated Circular 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


15-21 PARK ROW 1} NEW YORK, N.Y 
BArclay 7-0600 Cable Address: Equipment 


We buy your idle machinery —Send us a list. 


in SOAP! January, 1944 
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fly on cattle. 








TO END ALL CORROSION PROBLEMS 


Saran is a tough thermoplastic originally made to replace 
such strategic war materials as aluminum, stainless steel, 
nickel, copper. brass, tin and rubber. Now found adaptable to 
a wide range of uses in product designing. food processing 
and wherever non-corrosive materials are necessary. Its in- 
sulating qualities, flexibility and ease of handling make it still 
extremely valuable in installations dealing with oils, gases, 
air, water and corrosive chemicals. It is available in tube. 


pipe, sheet. rod and molded fittings. 


Technical Bulletin P-8 will be 


sent on request. Address Dept. SC 
Pat. No. 2160931 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


NEW YORK . . . 261 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO 412 South Wells St. 
SAN FRANCISCO .. . 121 Second S?. 


Soap Plant Superintendent — 
Soapmaker and Chemist—well- 
established company in metropoli- 
tan area of New York desires ser- 
vices of an experienced capable 
man with knowledge of soap ma- 
chinery and plant lay-out, soap- 
making and chemistry. State age, 
single or married, draft classifica- 
tion, experience and other perti- 
nent information showing qualifi- 
cations for position. Moderate sal- 
ary to start with increase com- 
mensurate with performance. Ad- 
dress Box No. 636, care Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals. 


Miscellaneous 
Will Purchase Immediately — 


Pneumatic Packaging Machine, 
used for chips, powder, cleanser; 
also dry mixers, chip dryers, 
crutchers, and automatic soap 
press. Address Box No. 638, care 
Soap 8 S anitary Chemicals. 


Floor Brushes — We manufac- 
ture a very complete line. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. Flour 
City Brush Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., or Pacific Coast Brush 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


January, 1944 


POWDERS. 





ROTENONE 
goes to WAR! 


Recognizing its strategic value in the control of certain 
insects and pests, the use of Rotenone has been restricted 
to the needs of the Armed Forces, the protection of a limited 


number of vital agricultural crops, and the control of warble 


Many peace-time users of Rotenone for other purposes have 
had to readjust their plans to get along without Rotenone, 
and have done this willingly, appreciating that Rotenone has 


an important job to do in the winning of the war. 


Those who need Rotenone for the specific purposes for 
which it is now reserved will be glad to know that we have 
available supplies of 
RESINS and from time to time expect to have ROTENONE 


DERRIS, INC. 


Specialists In Rotenone Roots and Rotenone Products 
79 WALL STREET 


ROTENONE and ROTENONE 


NEW YORE, N. Y. 




















Wanted — 
brand. We are interested in pur- 


Established soap 


chasing a going brand of toilet or 
medicated soap to add to our own 
line. Product should preferably be 
one on which some advertising has 
been done and for which there is 
an established market that can be 
built upon. Address full details in 
confidence to Box No. 637, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Agencies Wanted for sale of 
Chemical Raw Materials, to the 
following industries in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Southern New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Maryland: 
Paint and Varnish, Drug and 
Pharmaceutical, Printing Ink, 
Soap, Textile, Leather, Paper, 
Linoleum, Oil Refining, and Syn- 
thetic Resin Manufacture. Have 
had 25 years’ experience of per- 
sonal contact, with buyers in 
above industries. Reply Box No. 
635, care Soap & Sanitary Chemi- 
cals. 


For Sale—For immediate dis- 
posal, 125 used oxidized Drip Ma- 
chines, glass containers, good con- 
dition. Address Box No. 633, 
care Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 


For Sale: 2—5 Roll water cooled 
inclined steel roller mills, 16° dia- 
x 40” face. Houchin-Aiken Foot 
Presses; Soap Frames; Cutting 
Tables; Plodders, 12 x 30 and 16x 
40 Three Roll Water Cooled Steel 
Mills; 4 Roll Stone Mills; Dryers; 
Chippers; Powder Fillers; Mix- 
ers; Grinders, Filter Presses; 
Disc Filters; Pumps, etc. Send 
for Soap Bulletin No. 402. We Buy 
Your Surplus Equipment for Cash. 
Stein Equipment Corp., 426 Broome 
Street, New York City. 


For Sale—Dopp 1500 lb. Jack- 
eted Crutcher; Houchin 4 Roll 
Granite Soap Mill; 4 Foot Oper- 
ated Soap Kettles; Fill- 
ers; 2 Jones Automatic Presses; 2 
Package Machinery Co. Wrap- 
pers; Hammer Mills; Labelers; 
Pumps ; Tanks, etc. Your inquiries 
Cash buyers of your 
surplus equipment. Brill Equip- 
ment Company, 183 Varick Street, 
New York 14, N. Y. 


Presses ; 


solicited. 


Wanted—Tube equipment, au- 
tomatic and semi-automatic for 
filling paste materials. Address 


Box No. 632, care Soap & Sanitary 


Chemicals. 

















an Official Test Insecticide (O.T. 1.) 


UPPLIES of the 1943 Official Test Insecticide for evaluat- 
ng fly sprays by the Official Peet-Grady Method are available 
only from the office of this Association. The O.T.1. is priced at 
$5.00 per dozen six-ounce bottles, plus shipping costs, to members 
»f this Association. To others, there is an additional service charge 
»f $1.00 per dozen Single bottles are $1.00 each. Check with 
order is required 


The 1943 Official Test Insecticide is required for all official test 
ng of fly sprays by the Peet-Grady Method for the period from 
ine |. 1943 through May 31, 1944 


v 


Y/) ,. / A. ae 

Vationa _Atssociation of 
? \ 

Ssecticide ép Disinfectant Manufacturers, ne. 


110 East 42nd Street New York 





OFFICERS 
President H. A. Netson, Chemical Supply Co., Cleveland 
First Vice-President N. J. GorHarp, Sinclair Refining Co., East Chicago, Ill. 
Second Vice-President Gorpon M. Barrp, Baird & McGuire, Inc., 
Holbrook, Mass. 
Treasurer JoHN PoweEL1, John Powell & Co., New York 
Secretary H. W. Hamitton, Koppers Co., White Tar Division, 


Kearny, N. J. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


L. BRENN. Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, Ind. JOHN MARCUSE West Disinfecting Co., L. I. City 





: ; \. W. Morrison Socony-Vacuum Co., New York 
Joun CURLET1 McCormick & Co.. Baltimore 
FRIAR THOMPSON Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington 
Metvin Fup Fuld Bros., Baltimore " , 
Cc. L. Wemicn C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn 





Cuaates W 








Furst-McNess Co., Freeport, Ill. W. J. Zick Stanco, Inc., New York 





Furst 
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“Here’s lookin’ at yo’ all, — and hopin’ yo 
makes enough money to pay yo’ taxes in 1944!” 


Here's how for 1944! 


ERE’S luck for the coming year, — and the hope 

that in making your advertising and selling plans, 

you are looking ahead, — to the post-war days when 

orders will not just come rolling in, — and the realiza- 

tion that advertising done in 1944 will keep people 

remembering you and your products in 1945 and 

1946, — or whenever the war may end, — at which 

time you will undoubtedly need the business a lot 
more than you need it today. 


To reach the fields of soap, disinfectants, insecti- 
cides, and other chemical and sanitary chemical 
specialties in 1944, 1945, or any other time, we know 
of no more effective or economical way than by 


regular advertising in 


SOAP and Sanitary Chemicals 


254 WEST 3list STREET NEW YORK | 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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SOAP and SANITARY CHEMICALS 


| Tale Ends 








AID Alex Williams of the Ameri- 
— Fat Salvage Committee in a 
letter to editors last month: “We can’t 
get addressograph plates . . . we can’t 
even get drunk and forget it all, due to 
the liquor shortage.” Maybe it’s true 
about addressograph plates, but we can 
assure Alex that it’s still possible to 
get drunk in N. Y. All you have to 
do is try a little harder. Incidentally, 
the Fat Salvage Committee is doing a 
swell publicity job. We base our opin- 
ion on the way the stuff is breaking in 
the papers,—and it has a real kick. 

Bs * “ 

New method of dusting insec- 
ticides came out at a recent meeting 
of the Economic Entomologists in Phil- 
adelphia. Insecticide bombs are shot 
from a mortar and explode over the 
trees or foliage and the dust settles 
down from above. Imagine dusting 
your whole farm from a fixed mortar 
out back of the corn crib? Maybe 
some of our boys in the artillery will 
find their post-war future in practical 
entomology. 

+ * + 

Soaps of the future may include 
lithium soaps which have some impor- 
tant properties in detergency making 
them superior to soda and potash soaps, 
says a soap expert. Commercial devel- 
opment waits on expanded production 
of lithium salts. What with many 
plans for development of the house- 
hold market for synthetic detergents 
after the war,—and now lithium soap 
possibilities, — by 1950, the old-line 
soaper may find that the revolution in 
soap and detergent production and 
marketing of which we have heard so 


much, is an accomplished fact. 


The Army wants more louse 
powder in a hurry, we hear. Supplies 
of D.D.T. being insufficient to fill the 
heavy demand, the Army has cut its 
louse powder content from 10 per cent 
down to 6 per cent. The Navy speci- 
fication still stood at 10 per cent 
D.D.T. when we last heard. In Eu- 
rope,—meaning the Germans,—they 
have been using § per cent D.D.T. 


from the beginning. 







January, 1944 
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oan GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 
644 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


9S. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 1019 ELLIOTT STREET. W.. WINDSOR. ONT 








FORA DOUBLE Feature HOUSEHOLD SPRAY 


AA KILL 
GREATER 


REPELLENCY 
VELSICOL 


AA kill is not enough—not when you 
want a successful product that means 
sales, that means profits! 

Velsicol AR-50 can give your spray 
the feature that creates consumer ac- 
ceptance — higher repellency —by actual 
test a single application lasts longer than 
any other insecticide material and still 
gives you AA kill! So why not find out 
about Velsicol AR-50 today—and what 
it can do in sprays for flies, bedbugs, 
mosquitoes and other household pests. 

Not only find out how effective itis. . . 
but . . . how economical . . . how avail- 
able . . . how unvarying in quality! 


AR-60 has proved itself 
the top ingredient in cattle 
sprays—for kil]l—for repel- 
Jency—for brand demand! 


Write for detailed information! 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 EAST PEARSON STREET, CHl 


PLANT: MARSHALL. ILLINOIS 











